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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 

~, reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. 8. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 

hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 

it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 

ors at the front. No wrapping, no address 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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From a Camp Window-By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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| at i Successful handling of tcday’s affairs, national 
i f i or personal, demands that conservation of time 






and rapid contact made possible only by effi- 
cient transportation. 
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Th 4 | The industrial leader whose daily round includes 
the rush from office to bank, factory, construc- 
tion work, national headquarters—is but one 
example of the man whose points of contact de- 
pend on this great conserver of time and energy, 
the modern motor car. 
Buick power with speed and flexibility makes 
Buick cars especially valuable in these rushing 
times. There is also the added advantage in 
economy of operation. 















Nowadays when men live weeks in days and hu- 
man energy is at a premium, the Buick car takes 
high place as an efficiency factor in America’s 
destiny. Helping to make our national activities 
possibleontheirpresent scale—thisis the function 
of the Buick car and the privilege of its builders. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Main Office and Factor 
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IG BEN is a household The Western Clock Company builds 
them in the patented Westclox way—the 


word because he’s a clock nel 
ag gna ya . etter method of clock making that won 
or his word, fre runs ON — Big Ben’s success. Needle- fine pivots of 
time, he rings on time, he helps polished steel greatly reduce friction. 


folks live on time. Westclox make good in the home. 
a . . , That’s why folks call Westclox: success clocks. 
| hese are family traits. All Westclox And you will, too; so look for the word, JVstclox, 


alarms run true and ring true. They’re on the dial of the alarm you buy. 


all good looking , ¢ ‘an always ; ge , 
il EC d loc king, too, You can alw aye Your jeweler has them. Big Ben is $3.00, in 


tell them by the family name, Westclox, the States: $4.00 in Canada. Or, sent prepaid, 
on the face of each clock. the same price, if your jeweler doesn’t stock him. 
we 2 
W esterr n Cc lock C 0. —makers of Westclox 
i 
I id —Sleee Meter —Binga 


* Salle. insta U. es A. > 
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in the State 
$499 77 Canada 
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The war and your clothes 


To release for war-work laborers 













now making things you buy; 


To save as much wool as possible 


for our soldiers and their allies; 


You are asked: 


To buy clothes when you need 
them and only then; 


To buy the clothes that wear the 
longest ; 


To buy the clothes that give back, 
for the materials and labor put 
in, the greatest amount of sat- 


isfaction and value. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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FIROM Al CAAMP WINDO 


EW windows 
look out on new 


thing The 


itself 
may | 


be new, but its ? : soe) Rs : % sg: 
outlook, the things on Sy ; gin 
opens tine $ J J ss 


fields, the 


window 


which it 
hills, the 
human 

havea certain quality o 
familiarity. Changes, 


when they come, arrive 


activities 


slowly--a new house, 
an orchard planted, 
children becoming mer 
and women 

But this little win 


¢ 


1OW OF mine 





on a new W 





strange work 








il different 
tl a range 
environment Even 
the wear dilierent 
clot ind keep 
strange hours. But 
there issomething more 


fundamental in the 


change than that 





They wear 





LOOK. 

I have t a t in- 
alyze that look on the 
faces of the men who 


pass beneath my win- 





dow. And now at last aareae 

I know what it is It 

is detachmer In thi 

new W 1 of the camp, with all of the future holding only war, with the past irrevocably 
gone ving for the day and by the day, these men of ours are set apart, detached 
isolated. Home n be close by, but the things of home are far away. They are living 
different | thint r different thought 


How the Camp Awakes When Reveille Sounds 
oughts, either. My little window sees 


N! IT always grim tl 
1 sound And the sounds vary. At dawn, 


against the breaking day, there comes in from all over the camp the distance- 
Then on dark mornings lights blaze up in the barracks, and against 
that are the barrack windows hasty figures move about. Level, 
the lights from 


many sights, admits many 


when my window is only a frosty gray 





ftened reveille 

the yellow apertures 

vn flecked with snow, the parade grounds are empty; 
ws make small patches of illusive warmth on the trampled earth. 

later comes the mess call, and that is cheery enough. Through my window 

Someone whistles to a dog. 


hard-frozen, bro 
Thena] 
ome the first voices, calls and returns, a bit of laughter. 
A sound of stir begins. And along the main artery of the camp, which is perhaps a 
hundred yards from my window, a solitary motor cyclist speeds his little car. 
? 











he camp is awake. Traffic squads appear, to take up cold and solitary 
positions at each intersection of the roads. Long lines of men in khaki, overcoated and 


positi 
wathed 


Sometimes they 


knitted things, appear round one corner and disappear round another. 
carry rifles. Sometimes they do not. Where do they go, these long 
I see them everywhere, so exactly the color of the frozen fields 
that they melt into the distance incredibly soon. Some day I shall leave my window 

through the chill of the early morning —to trench or grenade school or bayonet 
yse endless formings and re-formings, marchings and counter marchings, 
rso close and yet so mysterious a connection with the gentle art of war. 


ATi i em to bea! 








lines of boys and men? 


and follow, 








The Men Look Forward to the Service of the Country, They are Eager for That Service, for This is no Unwilling Army 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart vo th hs 











tree blazed in every 





color. But it was a 
trifle sad, for all tha 


For always on Christ 





mas we are accustomed 
to look back and to 


look forward. And it 





is not easy 


‘ 


just now. 


Christmas 


Bi T in the night the 
B weather changed 
Christmas 


found the camp frozer 


d drifted with 


morning 


hard ar 
now. The tree Wi 
powdered with it, ar 
the 


ored balls to fire I'he 





engineers, 
hung their Christma 
stockings in a | | 
outside their ba 
found them froze 
and filled with sn 
And tho e of ] 
had been trying not to 


remember the lines of stockings we had hung by the fire at home on other years tool 


and said that next Christmas we 
And then there would be ¢ 


tockings by the fire at home 


courage with the sun would do thus and 
the weather, some bad day 


row of Christmas 


would be, like unlight aval 
ind the old way, and, God Willing, the 


ramount of kindline 





So Christmas came in bright and clear, and brought an ama 
with it All over the country individuals and organizations had been preparing for i 
None so lonely in the camp but had his Christmas, none so low] none sO poo! And 
because the mails are late it is still Christmas here Hour after hour great motor tru 


pass before my window, piled high with belated gifts And the cold hold making 
marching easier for mud-weary feet, a Christmas gift from King Winter that is wort! 
having. 

True, the fields and parade grounds are deeply rutted. Army men take an aut 
wherever they would take a horse, and from my window I see now and then a car leave 


wallowing like a seagoing tug in bad we 


It brought gifts and good food—bu 


the road and strike across country, 
So Christmas came to our camp. 
good food—and it brought to those who spent a part of the day in th: 
bit of soul uplift that will last, I think, long after war and the things of war are forgotten 
or put behind us. 
It is a great hospital, this one at our camp. 


As I look 


up from my de 





not a desk at all but a piece of wall beard on top of a white iron 
some of its buildings under the hill which shelters it. It cover five acres, it 
it on Christmas Day were a thousand men. Some of them were ve Lg ! of the 


only ill enough to be lonely and dispirited. A great place, such a hospi 
corridors nine hundred feet long, and its rows of white beds, and its n 
and order. 

And because it is so great we may 
forty-odd; add a hundred nurses, in white, an 


Multiply that ward |} 


1 wearing ymme ol them, aga tt 1d, 


visit only one ward, 

















r short blue cape d with brilliant red; add the 
6iafl, those va t formed volunteers who have left the 
atl eve ‘ ] il r it the call of the ICK and 

inded; add to the staff ward masters and orderlies, also 
nrunifor: ace in the center of each ward a tiny Christ- 

tree and a phonograp! nd that is our hospital on 

( tmas D 
! irt, I think, though when this is published 
( of 1917 | be far t d us, to spend a little 
r e { mas wal i before we go out into the 
I ( as, after all in the heart rather than 
the ¢ It not so mu a day as a state of mind. 
| e th ' n, on that one day we 
r the la f<« i da gleam of | liness 

‘ 

) e all the others vith one excep- 
t I ire men who look forward first of 

» recovery, and after that to the service of the country. 

lar the gre ‘ t of them are eager for that service, 
{ bear thi mind—this is no unwilling army. A day 


two in camp, a bit « f drill, a bit of heartening, and there 





be inal to grow and strengthen as the days go 
not hate of the enemy, not blood lust, but a spirit 
vhich w ome day make us from a federation of states 
ne sage \ 
. these men in the hospital want to get well and get 
) el orony und The y resent 
nei t 
B ‘ vard there are those who have already 
fought their battle ( ho in this bustle of preparation 
i ul 1 me a I 
O ird is the tuberculosis ward. For comparatively 
few would there be no Christmas next year, but ahead of 
eve one { them was the long fight, with no hope of 
glor nd recovery a victory unsung. And there wert 
rine sur ward on Christmas Day who were seeing for the 


last time the Christmas snow, and the wreaths, and the 


little Christmas trec and knew it. 


However, our ward was not sad, at that. True, there 
ifter the dinner at noon, a low hour. The snow fell 
outside from a gray sky, and the long ward grew cavernous 
and quiet. Then at three o’clock came a stir. Came a 
piano; came a lady with an Airedale dog; came a hearty 
| officer, at which all the ward that was out of bed 


Came more stir, and a burst of 


medi 


tood up at attention. 


melody from the piano. 


The Black Christmas Angels 


4 te h had been quiet, commenced to smile. 
he Airedale received tribute of Christmas candy and 
wagged his stubby tail visitor, who had been 
feeling for her handkerchief, decided not to weep. And 
double came the shuffling of 
angels. 

and clad in uniform. The 
doot open and in they marched, two by two. 
‘The ward, which had brightened at the piano, now smiled; 


ward, wi 
rhe lady 
then from outside the door 
et and the whispering of Christmas 
angel were black, 
flung 


were 


and the Christmas angels formed a businesslike group and 
commenced LO si 


hall ever realize the value of 
love of great resound- 
joyousness, and his fun- 
Surely these 
Sometimes 


Sometimes | wonder if we 


the 1 


ing chords of music, his cheer, his 


gro tou is wide smile, hi 
lamental and primitive kindliness of soul. 
iave their great value. He is always a child. 
But his faults, like his virtues, are es- 
of his simplicity. To watch the 
a delight. From my 
them on tarting out Many of 
them have as yet no uniforms, and under their blu 
and all the extra garments 





‘ 
} 
he is a bad child, 
entially the fault 


at play i 


negro 
troops little window I see 
zero mornings for hikes. 


over- 


alis they wear sweater 


they 








£. WC, PASSED OY 


On a Great Fertite Plain, 


_ s PUe ana 





Where the Corn Was Still Standing When the 
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can commandeer. They swing by under my window, 
laughing and flinging airy greetings to the men they pass, 
in marked contrast to the businesslike progress of the 
white men who come along a little later. 

So the black Christmas angels sang, very sure of the 
melody, as the negro is always sure, but occasionally un- 
certain of the words. Great full-chested singing it was, 
too, and I doubt not a trifle hoarse toward the end of the 
afternoon, for our ward was only the first of forty. They 
sang without self-consciousness, giving of the best they 
had, these boys who a few weeks before had trailed into 
the camp—ragged, many of them; fearful, too, I dare 
from all over the wide Southland. They stood erect, 
with the poise of soldiers, and when they had finished their 
program they marched out again, leaving behind them in 
the ward a new feeling, a real lift of the spirit and some- 
thing of their own contagious joy. 

Came next men bearing gifts, this time Y. M. C. A. 
workers in their uniforms, and carrying treasure of games 
and fruit. And they had not gone before a vaudeville 
troupe was announced. The troupe came in, but looked a 
trifle daunted when it saw the lady. And perhaps this was 
not unreasonable, for it was clad in pyjamas and carpet 
slippers, and the chillier ones wore, pinned round their 
necks with safety pins, blankets from their beds. 

Loud laughter in our ward now, the piano going furi- 
lady attempting to convey by her expres- 
sion that she was quite accustomed to vaudeville performers 
in pyjamas and blanket shawls. A mixed troupe this 
time, white men and black, brought together by the fine 
instinct of carrying Christmas to the quiet ward. 

Quiet ward no longer, however. They sang; and there 


Say 


ously, and the 


was a monologue, delivered in great seriousness by a tall 
negro in pyjamas rather too small, and consisting chiefly 
of the ulary. And there was a 
drill in pyjamas, which set the ward howling; and a quite 
wonderful clog dance, occasionally complicated by the 
Airedale. 

Che lady took advantage of the excitement to wander 
down to the end of the ward and look out. Because she 
found it all rather overwhelmingly kind and wonderful, 
and because the tenderness of men toward other men had 
always seemed to her one of the most beautiful things in 
the world. And because, too, she felt it rather sad that it 
requires trouble, or sickness, or war to show that tender- 
ness in all its strength. 

So at last Christmas was over in the ward, and the lady 
went away, preceded by the Airedale with a turkey leg, 
and at the entrance to the hospital she found again the 
very thing she had been thinking of. For a soldier had 
been kicked by a mule, and a half dozen of his comrades 
were helping him out of the ambulance. Two of them 
supported him, and two more carried his belongings, and 
a fifth and sixth brought up the rear and encouraged him. 

Sometimes we think, those of us who must remain at 
home, that if we could only be over there on the other side 
when hurt comes it would help. But this I think must 
comfort us—that in trouble men are very tender with each 
other, very gentle, more than kind. And for every boy 
who meets misfortune over there will be a dozen friendly 
hands outstretched to help. 

Now this little window of mine has a very comprehen- 
At the right, and across the main road, perhaps 
hundred yards away, is the Post Exchange, which is 
the chief camp department store and which sells every- 
thing from a uniform and soft drinks to celluloid toilet 
By craning my neck I may see one wing of the vast 
Community House, built in the shape of the symbol of the 
Red Cross. And far away, the roof of the Post 
Exchange, is Division Headquarters, an old gray-brick 


building, where in awful majesty the general sits alone. 





largest words in his voca 


sive view. 
three 


sets. 


over 
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Sitting alone, however, is largely figurative. In spite of 
a sort of sieve of aids-de-camp in the farm kitchen 
neath—it has exchanged the hissing of the teakettle for 
the machine-gun rattle of typewriters now—and of chiefs 
of staff and other interesting-appearing officers, there are 
many each day who climb the winding little staircase that 
leads to the Presence and, having knocked their heads 
three times on the floor and generally made obeisance, 
mand to know why Private John Doe, of the Infantry, 
was not permitted to go home for his birthday or has been 
permitted to get the mumps. 

So I look out at Division Headquarters with its line-up 
of automobiles and dispatch-rider motor cycles, and it 
sentry with his rifle, and a cavalryman who has never 
ridden a horse taking out gingerly a horse that has never 
been ridden; and if only the roof were lower and tiled, and 
the chimneys more casual, and the sky held an aéropl: 
or two, it might be any headquarters France. Just 
such yellow wooden barracks, just such low black tar paper 
and board sheds for divers purposes, just such a coming 
and going and general air of business without bustle. 

It is amazingly quiet, this camp, which 
clothes and feeds and drills and nurses more 
five thousand men. 

The general does not always 
ever. In the mornings he rides roun 
places where he is not expected. He is a very big general, 
with a fierce expression and a twink 
horse, where the eye is shaded by the 
is a figure of most awful majesty and dire portent. 

Once, having ascertained that he was 
surprise visit to a certain medical officers’ qua 
aged by herculean efforts to get there first 





be- 








de- 





ine 








houses and 
than thirty- 


sit in his upper room, how- 





i the camp and visits 





brim of his hat, he 


contemplating a 


rters, | man 


The General's Gift Horses 

UCH a housecleaning as there was! Such a hasty shov- 

ing under cots and into service tru ' s 
coffeepots as were rinsed out, and bexes of crackers con- 
cealed, and boots set in tidy rows! No boy s in boarding 
school, expecting the headmaster on rounds, ever 
away contraband in less time. 

So the general rides about, and sees things that please 
him, and then he twinkles; or things t 
when he bristles. And he is both loved and feared, which 
is as it should be and is good for his men and for him. 

He can ride whenever he I 
and then some citizen or group of citizens pr 
with a horse. Personally I think he is rather 
his horses. I think this, because now and then 
window and mount a quiet animal which has to he 
like a motor car, and ride round the ce: : l 
military—especially when a hundred men or ¢ 
been hidden in a ditch suddenly get up and run in my 
direction with their rifles pointed at my best riding clothes. 

And once on such an excursion I encou 
these gift horses loose. I made an unfortunate attempt to 





stowed 





wants to ecause every now 














head the creature back to its stable, and it tool sudder 
dislike to me. It was evide tly ‘ { those p onate 
distastes that require action; and for some time thereafter 


I was busy hunting peace with honor. It would come 


pounding along with its ears back, and at the rig] 








would whirl and kick out. I am generally fond of horses, 
but I never saw a horse I cared so little I ean read- 
ily understand whoever owned him bef giv hir 





away. 

In the end I rode madly off, casting honor to the 
and nearly broke up a company 
the hypocritical beast followed me, looking as tame as a 
poodle, to the very door of Division Headquart« whither 





drill while 


Continued on Page 89 








Men Took Possession, Rose the Camp Representing Some Two Hundred Million Dollars 
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VIERY LITTLE BIT HELPS 


By Nina Wilcox Putmam and Norman Jacobsen 


TLLUSTRATED Br 


OW much 


MAY WwWiLtLsown 
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ougnt one to 

stand from 
one’s relative 
That was the real 
question at the bot- 
tom of the whole 
affair. Answer me 
that, and answer it 
fairly, and I am sure 
you will feel that 
dear Mrs. DeWynt 
was justified in what 
she did. You will 
perceive that the 
girl was altogether 
too difficult; and 
lifting all blame from 
my dear patroness 
will place it where it 
belongs. But first 
you must know the 
facts. And I, owing 
to my position as so- 





cial secretary in the 
DeWynt household, 
was rather in a posi- 
tion to know them as 
they really were. 
People in our set 
have talked and 
talked— you know 
what a Long Island 
colony is; and, now 
hat the worst is 
over, I feel it my 
duty to clear my 
gracious patron’s 
name. Not that 


there was ever really 





any blemish upon 
it; no, indeed! Mrs. 
George Everan ee 
DeWynt, wife of the 
famous Republican 
senator, grande dame 
in a fashion that can only be acquired through at least 
three London seasons, leader Of Long Hampton’s most 
exclusive circles—such a person, in short, as my dear pa- 
troness can scarcely be said to be in any wise blemished, no 
matter what happens to her! Still, it must be admitted 
that things seemed a little queer; the girl was her niece, 
and Mrs. DeWynt was undoubtedly responsible for bring- 
ing her on from the West—insisted upon doing so, I might 
add, inspite of my warning. But the simplest way of doing 
the dear lady justice is to tell the story, exactly as it oc- 
curred, from the very beginning; which was, of course, the 
moment when the unfortunate idea occurred to her. 

We were sitting on the west terrace, I remember, and 
Mrs. DeWynt had just finished authorizing the invitation 
list to a bridge drive we were having for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. I had prepared the list with great care and 
discretion. Of course the guests were to pay an admissicn 
fee, which was to be turned over to our local branch; but, 
even so, it was well to choose the right names. Not too 
mixed to be exclusive; yet not too exclusive—if you know 
what I mean. There are so many shades of social standing, 
aren’t there? 

And in any affair of this sort one has to send out notices 
with an eye to what people are willing to pay to meet 
whom, and who will stand being met— if you understand me. 
I’ve always flattered myself on having a peculiarly sensi- 
tive finger on the social pulse—and dear Mrs. DeWynt 
says it made me the most valuable social secretary she ever 
had. Of course a convenient and always available extra 
man at dinner may have had something to do with the 
warmth of her estimate; but one doesn’t mention those 
things-- at least, not among us. 

Well, at any rate, Mrs. DeWynt had just authorized the 
list, and I stood waiting for the idea I intuitively felt was 
coming. Mrs. DeWynt is rather large; indeed, if she was 
a person of less social importance she would be undeniably 
fat. As it is, she is avowedly reducing; which fact disarms 
comment. Still, ideas come to her rather slowly, and I 
might almost say visibly. As this idea formulated she 
tapped the arm of her chair slowly, the magnificent Morton 
diamond showing to great advantage on her well-cared-for 
hand. At length she spoke. 


=. 








“Take That Creature Away This Instant!’’ She Screamed, Batting at the Animal With Her Large 


Purple Ostrich:Feather Fan. ‘“‘Take it Away!" 


*“‘Allie!”’ said she—short for Aloysius—her playful way — 
years ago we had got beyond the Mr. Penny stage, though 
of course she will always be Mrs. DeWynt to me— 
**Allie,”’ said she, “‘all this charitable effort we are making 
in connection with the war is giving me a vision of —of 
larger things—things even beyond our widespread horizon. 
Since we have been knitting and going regularly to roll 
bandages on Thursday mornings, and more particularly 
since we have been doing such earnest work—like this 
bridge drive of ours 2a 

“Yes?” I tactfully broke in, giving her the opportunity 
to catch her breath. “ Yes, yes?” 

= - it makes me feel that I have not, perhaps, always 
done my duty right at home in my own family.” 

She completed her statement with a sigh. Of course I 
hastened to try and disabuse her mind of any such absurd 
idea; but she waved my protests aside imperiously. 

“No, Allie; no!” she said. “I have been too concerned 
with my own interests. I cannot but feel that undoubtedly 
there are things I have left undone—and one of them is my 
brother Charles’ daughter. Allie, I have decided to have 
her on from California. Write her, Allie—it’s some wild 
place called Flower City, I believe, where my poor brother 
raises—er—horses.’’ The sweep of her magnanimity was 
such that I ventured a mild protest. 

“But, dear lady,” said I, “you have never seen her! 
Can you be sure that she is quite ——”’ 

“She’s my brother Charles’ daughter!’ said Mrs. De- 
Wynt. 

And of course I was silenced; but not convinced, mind 
you—not convinced. Somehow I knew, from the moment 
of writing the necessary letter, that something dreadful 
would result from it. But in due course I wrote Miss 
Esmeralda Sprunt of her aunt’s generous offer, explaining, 
as that lady had desired me to, what a wonderful oppor- 
tunity it would be for her-— Miss Sprunt—to do her bit in 
war work. 

After the shortest possible time the reply came, accept- 
ing in a somewhat stilted style. It was written on very 
strange note paper—lined note paper, headed Homestead 
Ranch, Flower City, California—in a firm, clear hand. My 
heart misgave me when I beheld that paper; it was of a 
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rt that never comes 


fa 


ands o 





| retary to ar hod 

| who is anyb 

you know what I 

| mean—except in the 

form of appeals fo 

| gratuities from per 
ons one never see 

| from the underworld, 

| where the impor 

| 


tance of good forn 
| hardly understood 
properly. So it 
amazing that a niece 
of my dear patroness 
should have made 
use ofsuch epistolary 
furnishings. ‘The let- 
} 


ter was brief, 1OW- 


ever, and mere] aid 
} that the young ady 
would be glad to ae 
cept her aunt's invi 
tation to come East 
i ’ 
and join in the war 
wtiville nd we ild 
be with us one week 


from that date 
I fancy this was a 
rather more prompt 
appearance than 
| dear Mrs. DeWynt 
| had anticipated, for 
we had a very full 
house at the time, 
The senator was at 
| home, for one thing; 
and with him was 
Mr. Worthing 
Willy—the Mr. 
Willy of the Amer- 
ican Purchasing 
Board. And we had 
Capt. Basil Tugwell, 
of the Royal Argyle Highlanders— Lord Castlewing’s cousin, 
you know—who was over here to purchase supplies for the 
British Government, and who had been especially invited 
for my patroness’ niece, Miss Marjorie DeWynt. Also, 
there were Mr. and Mrs. Bobby Lennett—the Virginia 
Lennetts. 

Mr. Willy was very important, because of his position; 
and we were anxious that he should be pleased. In certain 
ways he is a crude personality — rather short in his manner; 
and, oh, so painfully American! Not that I intend to be 
unpatriotic, what with the war and all; but you know what 
I mean—so unfinished, but of great value to the senator. 

And Captain Tugwell was important for three reasons 
First, because he was Lord Castlewing’s cousin, which fact 
automatically carried certain social obligations; and sec- 
ondly, because he was young, possessed, I believe, of a 
considerable competence in his own right, and, acc ording 
to some tastes, very handsome. Pe onally I thought the 
latter supposition debatable. He was tall and slim and 
blond, and wore an absurd little mustache. I have never 
been able to raise a mustache myself; but as I do not con- 
sider hirsute ornamentation hygienic this is no loss. I am 
a small man, but I flatter myself that my clothes are in 
rather better taste than Captain Tugwell’s. It seemed 
indeed strange that so taciturn a young man should be 
given to wearing such extremely loud tweeds. 
vossessed one suit of clothing 


y half an inch in diameter. 


I may here mention that he } 
the checks of which were full; 
This costume appeared to be a favorite of his, as he wore it 
upon every possible occasion when not in uniform, It was 
noticeable, to Say the least; but, being who he was, Lord 
Castlewing’s cousin—did I tell you?—of course it passed 
I speak of it particularly, as it figured rather conspicuously 
in what followed; which you will observe. 

The most important fact about Captain Tugwell wa 
that he was unmarried. And, of course, every mother in our 
set had his marrying—and marrying right—very much at 
heart! This good office my dear patroness had iaken upon 
herself; and, though of course such a subject was ieit 
unspoken of, I am morally certain she had decided that 
Miss Marjorie DeWynt would make him a suitable wife 
And, as Mrs. DeWynt’s decision on a matter is usually 
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; good as en- 


the final word, 

























































































gaged tothe capt a “ t at young lady seemed 
not averse to s! 7 
Captain Tugwell himself seemed curiously obtuse or 
this de ate ect. Pe due to his nationa 
it or | e fa ‘ 1 enormous orders to P 
place for his gove é t e fact absorbed him 
largels Ata f ‘ arvelou partial t ’ 
est il of tre nger women 
in our set i not dampen 
eT i it t mere be t 
in at t the ‘ evel I iin it 
Puyt i ‘ I ‘ . ‘ iM tlie t, 
part i . . . il 
( i | ‘ ! » mear 
grea ! ectua 1 ¢ nae I the a 
t ! | ( it, ur I ’ 
, i ‘ pe .% 
} i lalities I ! e deve t than 
! r ! r € al tne iperio 
" : 
iH er, to get to t al ich, 
ther } i n that wa is I ma 
nM I int 4) 
r r came a ill i 
i j ] pu f ‘ l f in 
arrival is an a onal comy ition he 
is due at a qua iter seven l , with 
the d fror ‘ ition, ild not leave her above 
fifteen r ite n h to dre ‘ e dine at eight 
ind, on the nig era il r ng linner given 
n honor of Captain I el 
The ne i ‘ a or twelve covers and 
nad tee int planned f tive t cream of the ‘Undoubtedly,’ I Assured Her. “‘That's Why We are All So Eagerty Doing Our Bit Here” 
ion u sé ! extreme iw ird her arrival at 
that part ir ‘ is- making thirteen; upsetting aristocracy of America Mrs. DeWynt’s drawing-room made There was something disconcerting about those eyes, even 
he menu card | | secured some especially charming when we assembled there on the fatal evening! The great from that distance When I came near her I d rvered 
ne f wl ‘ e, alas! on exactly a dozen pro room glowed richly in the subdued lights; and beyond the, that this was not due to their color, w h was indescrib- 
curable i ‘ wie out int ‘ best manner; as I may say, serried rank of French windows the Atlant le, or rea to the eyes themselves, but to a little brown 
ind the nece I i inge in the eme ot table boomed softly. It a periect night and the iwn, d mole whi V at the outer ¢ ne of he eyebrow 
dex ition | f ! me to ndon the red Venetian creetly lit with lanterns, rolled like a piece of hatter’s plush andl gave a « lous quirk to her expres n, as il ere 
liqueur glasse nila ot } n er ived gla whicl € to the edge of the water. Within, all was the essence of eve SO Sil amused all the time ] Va arfully 
e only for large afl I was really quite annoyed and = gayety. My dear patroness was superb in a Paquin gown = contagious suggestion. 
had to plan the whole effect over again. The most distre that made her positively girlish in appearance, or would Her complexion was naturally white, but exposure to the 
ing point, noweve the que n of a dinner partner have done so if pos le if you know wnat I mean! weather had colored it a pale g 1, which t nded into the 
for her The senator was there, too, and Mr. Willy; very impos- fine hairs on her forehead ina fascinating manner. Beaut 
We might have old Colonel I e,”’ I suggested on the ing and less plebeian in « ng clothes. There was Mar- ful? Well, dear Mrs. DeWynt never thought so; but f 
bt morning when her ar er—V [had not dared to jorie DeWynt, delightfully sophisticated, as alwa taking once we were not altogether of the same mind. No or 
vy Mrs. DeWynt arrived her second cocktail with Captain Tugwell and laughing her could deny that it was a striking face, : rate 
M DeWynt is personal iperintending the mid well-known silvery laugh. There were the Ted Collinses; But her gown! I shudder to reme er it! Could su 
day meal of Taki and Whaki prize Pekingese dogs. the Bobby Lennetts; Winnott St. Johns, who won the an atrocity indeed be fitly so described! For here, into the 
Cheir maid was carefu cuttir eir chicken intosmall dancing tournament, you know; Miss Jack Bennett; and midst of a company of women who knew how and did 
bits and feeding it to them a piece at a time, an s Mrs. Langdon, who was down here getting her new divorce. accordingly, was introduced that w I can only feebly 
DeWynt was watching with the greatest interest. She is It was a gathering of whi inyone might well have been catalogue as an eccentric sports costume It was im- 
» kind to anima But n iggestion did not meet with proud to be a part. maculately neat and « t, aside from the fact that 
her aj val rhe moment for the announcement drew near. Mrs. _ it curiously became her, that was the best which could be 
No, Allie! } aid with that instant, firm decision DeWynt was showing Jack Bennett and Winnott the fine — said for it 
which has gained he e] lon she to-da “No, points of Taki and Whaki, who, with their turquoise c The blouse, or upper portion, was of white silk, open 
Allie! Colonel B t ‘ ‘ vouldn’t stand t of their mistre But of the new at the throat, about which was loosel; iotted a large, 
! We'll have to ha ome » one ll notice alda Sprunt-—there was as yet no man’s-size handkerchief of pale blue silk! The lower por- 
I'm afraid ive to come e table yourself!’ her to be in the house. I could see tion was a skirt of dark corduroy; and on her feet were the 
And so i ime about t t on er t of Mi Esme roness was displeased; but, with her usual most impossible shoes! 
f except for It was as simple a costume as a servant might have 


staken her for one. 


t that had roused 


issing the worn; yet no one would ever have r 
Be side } er, el se at hee l, 


the ire of Taki and Whaki 





stood the obje 
It looked 
dog, be- 
common 


poor little darlings! 


like a large rough yellow dog—a rather pathetic 


coarse hair over its eyes; a 


cause of the 





very 


as unconscious of any- 


beast, at any rate, but apparently 


thing being wrong with itself as was its mistress. 


During the instant that followed her dramatic appear- 


cented, a 





ance the creature scented—I presume it wa 

vul term though necessary at this point— Taki and 
, and started to igvestigdte. At this, Mrs. DeWynt, 

who had been fairly frozen by the a arition, came to lie 

and gave what, in a person of less | l would have 





been a squeal. 
“Take tl 


at the animal with her large purple ostrich-feathe 


at creature away tlis inst: 






fan. “* Take it away! 


‘Here, Jeff!" sz 





**Heel!”’ 





The thing went to her at once nad toe oot olce con 
tinued: ‘*You need not be afraid. Jeff never hurts cat 
unless I sick him on them!” 

Cats! Mrs. DeWynt’s famous thousand-dollar Peeks 


cats! 


had 


ne 


of 
in 


been taken for There was another instant 
, } 


rrified silence, on which the girl's clear voice broke 



















' thing one noticed was her ha It again. 

wa “i, a peculiar coppery red, and ““Which is Aunt Sally?” sl 1 simply, looking di 
ay about her face in smooth wave rectly at Mrs. Langdon, who backed off a step or two 
, It was one of those heads of hair almost into the arms of Mr. Willy, who, in turn, beat a 

| ! which hairdressers often try to quick retreat 
mic with their art, yet sel Then my dear patroness, whose given name, as a matte 
dom suc« So far, so good. of fact, is Sarah, did the most heroic thing In the face of 
As to ha he was as well disaster to her carefully planned dinner, in the midst of 
groomed as any woman present. that awful silence, she made a supreme effort, gathered 
“Write Her, Allie —it's Some Place Calied Fiower City, I Believe, Where Below this a pair of leveleyes herself together, and advanced upon Miss Esmeralda with 






¢ 





Afy Poor Brother Raises — er — Horses"’ looked a dignified manner. 





juletiy at the company. 








posure. ‘I presume you are Esmeralda. And I must really 
ask you to remove that—that common animal!” 


“Oh, but he’s not a common animal!” said Esmeralda 


quickly. ‘“‘He’s quite rare, in fact. You see, he’s half 
coyote and half dog. But if you don’t want him of course 
I’]l take him away. Excuse me a minute.” 


| 
=> 
Ss 





rathered the great ugly ure up in 
her arms and disappeared. A faint buzz of conversation 
se in her wake, but it was fearfully artificial. The only 
lid not trouble to try to cover the painful 
was Captain Tugwell, who kept silently star- 
irtains, between which Esmeralda presently 

tr ] hor 





eathless, but smiling a dazzling 


ry 


y room. 





“It’s all right!"’ she said. ‘‘I locked him in 
He won't mind. He always sleeps with me! I’ 
about him, Aunt Sally, and that I’m late for supper. I'd 

| 


have been down sooner, only I thought as there was 








So sorry 


company I'd better wait and wash up first.” 
It was awful! Marjorie gave her well-known silvery 
laugh, a little off key, or, as I may say, falsetto. Mrs. 


Langdon suddenly began talking to the senator about 


in a rather hysterical manner. No 


modern spar 








one was quite at ease during that terrible moment except 
Mrs. Collins, who seemed rather to enjoy it. Odd woman, 
that Mrs. Ted; always seems a trifleamused. She never 
takes things quite so seriously as the rest of us. 

And now I instant felt that she had ranked herself 
with the ne ‘ Somehow I also felt an inclination 
that wa me ng yond my control urging me, de- 
spite my strong sense y; for, though Miss Esmer- 
alda was overwhelmin iout the necessary social 





equipment, there was that about her which drew one ir- 
resistibly. But it was Mrs. Ted who really rescued the 
ituation. She came forward with outstretched hand, and 
sii il d 

ughtful,”’ she said. ‘‘And 
really you're not late, after all. Here is dinner just going 


‘ 
**T consider that was very tl 


to be announced this minute.” 

Then mercifu Hoskins appeared in the doorway, and 
somehow or other we trailed toward dinner. Movement 
eased the strair e were all under; and, indeed, Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Willy, both of whom are usually a trifle 
heavy at dinners, seemed, for some mysterious reason, to 
take a ne east hs 





“Tam Mrs. DeWynt,” she said with remarkable com- 


There Was a Most Unpleasant Sound of Pummeling — Roars of Pain; More Crashes. 
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But when we reached the dining room fresh difficulties 
arose. To begin with, Hoskins, who is usually the pink of 


exactitude in such important matters, had misrea 
plan for the seating, and by the most unfortunate err 
Mr. W illy was placed on the other side of Miss Esmera 
This brought Captain Tugwell directly opposite, thous 
still beside Marjorie. Thank heaven! Dear Mrs. DeWynt 
can never blame me for having blundered there! 
At first things went really better than mig} ave hee 








expected. Miss Esmeralda, though not in the least 
shed by her surroundings, was frankly absorbed wit 
rest in them. There was no question but that the er 


rage was an entirely unfamili: 









indefinable eyes moved deliberate ly from object to obje 
Hoskins and the second man, Brent, seemed particular 
to fascinate her, and during the hors d’cuvre lt di 
she followed t'_eir every movement. 

Because of the war we were serving very simple n 
And on this occasion we had a strictly four-course di 








not counting the caviar—just a clear soup, supréme of 


chicken, alligator-pear salad, and one of our chef's own 
, 


marvelous ices—the senator always will have a sweet 


though they are so fattening for dear Mrs. DeWynt. 


But this simple menu made no appeal to Miss Sprunt. 
It is to be presumed that at home they have buffalo ra 


} 


gout, orsomething of the sort. At any rate, she ate almost 


nothing; neither did she talk. But the light played on 
her red hair in a singularly attractive fashion when she 
moved her head in that deliberate way she had, and some 

hew one almost forgot the incongruity of that awful white 
shirt waist. Her silence was not that of discomfiture: 
indeed it made our chatter seem rather noisy. I have sey 

eral times read that these Western aborigines are given to 
y live, and 





silence, owing to the larger spaces in which th 
where, I suppose, there is no one to talk to; hence the 
habit 

I sat between Mrs. Ted and Miss Esmeralda, and sev- 
eral times Mrs. Ted leaned across me to speak to the girl, 
who replied quietly and briefly. Had she enjoyed her 
journey? Yes, thank you; though the train was rather 
cramping. It was her first trip East, of course? Yes. 
Mrs. Ted loved Florida, and supposed California was like 
it. Miss Sprunt did not know, but rather supposed in the 
negative 

I volunteered a few exact figures as to climate, and so 
on, in the two places; and then silence fell upon us three. 








ar one, and her curious, 





The re id been talking of lge ar and 

al ng t i l ince i ? il the 
mart Eng ul ‘ ( ar 
Betty Treusdale’s divorce—the t ‘ 4y 
then Ca n Tugwe iid something table 


I see t e Navil t eg ng t | nv i 
‘ ‘ ed Mr. W 
I ld feel Miss Esmeralda be i 
ay, a 
‘ ‘ I Va\ ‘ I I 
veye e fact of her inter ‘ F 
peaklil l was as ft ] in elect t i | 
aer be ea ve he 
I « r \ get hem easily, ia Lugwe 
“We I i ‘ 

“B prote ed W y, dee} engrossec aiad 
“3 ie ‘ must have ther i know Phe Govert 
mer , be } ‘ ndefinite 

We expect they will have vait,”’ replied Captair 
Tugwe ‘ you have excey dl poe ng fo 
you. That's ut u need traight people to do the 

I ent got enough of the % people I'd like 
M W adn ed ‘but I ¢ det ned that m 
horse shail me up to governmer pt tions.” 

‘Have ou got al ix of the ( ( Lismeralda 
uadet 


‘Eh?” said Mr, Willy, leaving the salad long enough to 
give her a sharp stare. 
“All six!’’ repeated Captain Tugwell. ‘What on earth 


ar su mear 
‘That there are not over six horses in the United States 
Wi nh come up to those requirement .” said Esi eralda 
I know where there are three of then 


“Where?” demanded Mr. Willy. ‘ Between ourselves 


I haven't found one yet! 





*‘There’s a man named Saul Collett, in Blackfoot, 
Idaho,” said Esmeralda. ‘‘He owns one of them.” 
“Ts that a fact,” said Mr. Willy, “‘or are you joking?”’ 





“T’m not joking,” replied Miss Sprunt—‘‘except it’s 
ré ra joke to get the Government any horses as good as 
they want. But the D. I p and Dowa Ranch, near Flower 
City, has on Continued on Page 78 











Then a Waiter Rushed or, Rather, Skidded in Through the Swinging Door 
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LINGE 


HI tion of the Mammoth De- 
party faced the linen department 
ac! Mr. Tripper’s aisle, which is the third. 
Aside f ere i titbit of direction this 
is not hout what members of our Tuesday 
Dran ur Novel Club call the element of appeal 
tot ner e ethereal consciousness. The linen 
ast is sections, however, lacking the lei- 
ure¢ Puesd i hree, had tocontent themselves 
by calling it what Mrs. Upson D. Smalley, our 


popular lady president, would have designated as 
“‘one of the tradespeople’s delightfully crude local- 

ms.”” To wit Ella Beele y ot the colored voiles 
and Herman Hershberger in the 
per in tne al le were flutteringly 

uu prefer the succinct phrase- 
e Murpl 


has their goats.” 


duenna-general of 


hy from her vantage point of best 
mentioned Ella was generally 
ides of the aisle to know whereof 





weker pickles, je welry - powder 
and gentleman friend The last, however, accord- 
ing to Miss Hattie Peebles of the semisilks was 


yn a fhity-filty basi 


‘ 
“Every time some fella’ wants to fix up a date 
i,”’ she continued, “he hasta bring a friend 
along for Eloise or the party is off.” 

Her listener observed that surely that was kinda 
thoughtful of Ella, because after all Eloise wasn’t 
no Dolly Varder 

Miss Peebl thoughtfully arranging a large, 
highly ornamented bracelet under her Georgette 





cuff to escape the eagle eye of the censor ad- 
mitted that this was possible; and then added 
casually too ¢ il 


“Maybe she does it to 
loise with her turned-up 


how the contrast Poor I 


cies make Ella's pale blond type stick 


With the last sentence Miss Peebles applied a 
rracefully crooked, moistened forefinger to her right 


s 
eyebrow, indicating thereby that if the comparison 
was applied to 0 t 

Her listener dropped Ella 

“Anyway,” he concluded, “‘even if she has 
freckles an’ a turned-up nose, Eloise is one peach 
ol i} 

Miss Peebles, whose nose was straight and whose 
KIn Wa is white as mixed lunches and coplous 
ip} tions of | ler could make it, was not dis 


posed to dispute this, and said so. “But ain’t it funny,” 
r 


likable girls are all SO 


} lag] } } Y ly 
e co iaed now the eal nice, 


Averaged up, the views of the aisle agreed with bot} 
Mi Peebles and her friend. Many like Hattie, whose 
beauty was of the near! iriety, said that it was a crime 
the way Eloise let herself be dragged round; but they were 
jealous. Others, including the men in the linens, 
thoughtful of Ella to take the plain 
little Eloise under her sunlit wing—positively noble. 
Among these were Mr. Herman Hershberger and Mr. 

iyton Tripper. Priority is given to Herman because he 
thought so first, though in justice to Mr. Tripper it is only 
fair to state that he thought so immediately upon his 
arrival some two months |: r. 

Ella had entered the third week of the Beeley Dynasty 
in the third aisle when Grundle, the pussy-footed employ- 


iter 


ment superintendent, brought Herman down and turned 
him over to Bleakins, the linen buyer. Five minutes later 
Ella, looking across the aisle over a billowy mountain of 





new spring voiles, thirty-six inches wide, at one-third off, 
e! intered the steady brown gaze of the new man, busy 
on the new-man chore of straightening up the littered 
( ter The y were very ple asant eyes, Miss Beeley 


decided, and their owner was a perfect gentleman-—the 
latter deduced from the blush that mounted, like one of 


the new primrose voiles, when he saw that she had noticed. 
Others, before—-many of them—had stared equally long, 
but on being discovered had nodded and smiled in a way 
that Miss Beeley had come to know as preliminary to 


Haven't I met you somewhere before, girlie?” 

during that first morning the limpid blue 
lakes through which Miss Beeley gazed upon a hurrying 
il world accidentally caught the bashful brown 
ones in the liner Always the brown ones dropped first, 


always that primrose-voile blush. 
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By EVERETT RHODES CASTLE 


rTeELVUS TRA TE O Br 





“Oh, You'll be Killed!** She Was Sobbing 


confided Ella during a momentary 
it is, but there 
but it’s 


‘Honest, dearie,”’ 


**I don’t know wha 
I don’t know what it is 





lull shortly before lunch, 

is somethin’ about him; 

so out of the ordinary.” 
“Maybe,” said Eloise 

used to periodic men who were out of the ordinary 

all banged out on 


in the languid tones of one long 


‘“*maybe it’s the way he has his hair cut 
the side as if it was just after being spanked.” 

Ella flashed her left upper gold molar in appreciation of 
her friend’s wit. “* Honest, Eloise, you’re a card!”’ she com- 
plimented; “‘but that is just the way a lot of people, 
like artists an’ musicians, wear theirs.”’ Rather defiantly: 
“I think it’s becoming to him.” 

Then, as if her corn-colored head was giving the matter 
the grave consideration it merited: ‘*I1—1I think it must be 
his personality.” 

Her freckled friend rolled her eyes in mock adoration. 

“Amen!” she murmured. 

The following day, when Mr. Jimmy Gerling of the 
linens, a devoted vassal, suggested to Ella as they met at 
the clanking time clock before lunch that she accompany 
him to see Claude Merode in his latest release, Miss Beeley 
accepted with an alacrity that charmed the lanky Jimmy. 

“But who'll we get for Eloise?”’ she added as one not 
particularly interested beyond obtaining an escort for her 
friend. The lanky one after a slight hesitation, designed to 
allow Miss Beeley to decide that she would rather go 
alone, suggested Charlie Potter. 

A shake of the corn-colored head. 

“Blake?” 

Another negation of the corn. 

“Harry?” 

““No-o-0; it’s too bad, but Eloise doesn’t like Harry; 
nice fella too.” 


“ 


Too smart!” 
a 


lhe lanky one gave his rose-colored scarf an added puff 
and suggested the new guy. “He ain’t got much to say,” 
he continued, as if some recommendation was necessary. 


LEJAREWN A HWreitreketE&R 


Miss Beeley suddenly discovered just how late 
she was for lunch. “Oh dear! Fifteen minutes 
gone from my hour!”’ Then, over her fleeing shoul- 
der: “All right; get him.” 

That evening, cuddled into the semi-gloom, 
watching the daring Claude dash through the 
first three reels as Steve Caraway, the humorous 
young Eastern tenderfoot who had at the very out- 
set saved the beautiful young schoolma’am from 
the drunken attentions of Black José; and the next 
two as Stephen Caraway, the famous young New 
York detective, hurrying to arrest the dangerous 





gang of cattle thieves, kill Black José in a thrilling 
hand-to-hand encounter at the edge of Black Hill 
Cafion, and marry the pretty palpitating blonde by 
9:45, in time for the second show, Miss Beeley, 
seated between the two young men, was pleased to 
tranger. While thelanky Jimmy, 


reflecting on the fickleness of all women, was openly 








be gracious tothe s 









sneering at the heroism of the dashing Steve s 
was whispering to the taut figure at the right con- 
cerning the mechanics of moviedom. 

**Ain’t it funny the way 
why, Mr. Hershberger, why most of the heroines 


maybe you can tell me 


are always blondes?” 
A convulsive gulp. Mr. Hershberger didn’t know. 
“‘Really?” 
Another nervous twitching of the throat, astiffen- 
ing of the large shoulders, a do-or-die cough. Then: 
*“Maybe— maybe it’s because 





blondes are 





are , 
“What, Mr. Hershberger?” 

= are— are " 

* Please oa ve 


softly and very pleadingly. 
A mighty effort, succeeded by 
another series of muscular twitchings. 

Miss Beeley turned to the lowering skeptic on 
her left, with the inward opinion that Mr. Hersh- 
berger was certainly a different young man. 

On the way home, trailing the trim blue-serge 
figure of Miss Beeley, who had headed uncon- 
sciously toward Ye Olde Sweete Shop, Miss Eloise 
Murphy started in to get acquainted with this 
strange young man who had such a different per- 


very nice.” 








sonality. 


“Nice evening, ain't it, Mr. Hershbe rger?’ 


’ 


9% 


‘I like those movies with lotsa pep, don’t you? 

**A—a-heh.” 

A block farther: ‘“‘Ain’t the Mammoth a nice 
place to work? Don’t you like it, Mr. Hersh- 
berger?” 

** A—a-heh.” 

Two blocks farther, under the cold purple glare 
of an intersection are light: ‘‘Ain’t it funny the way 
fects some people?”’—with a tiny 





light-colored hair 





giggle. The light revealed the primrose blush, magnifi 





intensified. 

**4—a-heh,” said Mr. Hershberger. 

After the last sticky pleasures of Lover’s Delight at Ye 
Olde Sweete Shop, while the lanky one and Mr. Hersh- 
berger were both trying to pay the check, Miss Beeley 

: ” 


*t he nice? So different! He’s— he’s 





whispered: “Ai 


*He’s a boob!” said Eloise briefly. 








Pei 
7 ) CHRONICLE the events of the two months that fol- 
lowed would merely be to repeat the story of other 
months—and other Beeley triumphs. A synopsis, as fu 
nished by Miss Hattie Peebles to the girls in the semisilks 
and purporting to come direct from Miss Murphy, is 
sufficient. 

“This diamond in the rough ” confided the acid tongue of 
Miss Peebles, “‘takes a week to ask her to go to the movies, 
a week to ask her again, two weeks to ask to come round an’ 
sit in the parlor, three weeks to call her by her first name 
an’ for the last e weeks he’s been tryin’ to get up 
enough courage to ask her to the M. M. B. A. dance.’ 
With a rising inflection: ““Oh, you Douglas Fairbanks 
Hershberger !”’ 

The aisle giggled its appreciation. 

Refreshed by the applause Miss Peebles languidly 
unrolled a bolt of vivid sports. stripes and continued: 
“He’s the original single-track boob. All he knows is 
‘unbleached damask, one seventy-nine a yard,’ an’ the 
golden-haired one across the aisle.” 

““What does she see in the boy?”’ 
weary bundle girl of sixteen. 

Hattie rebuked the fresh young thing with a frozen 
fifteen-second stare—but the question was pertinent. 

“It’s funny,” she explained to the others; “Ella has 
always been used to them falling as soon as she raises her 








this from a world- 

















little baby-blue eyes, an’ saying ‘O-o-oh, glad to meet 

you!’ Now this Herman 

tied an’ everything when he’s with her that all he can Say 

i *, ‘Let’s go in here!’—after he’s been 
this last with just a tiny touch of the 

““He’s so much of a fish an’ everything that 


person is Just so naturally tongue- 


led up to the door: 


> 1) 
Peebles acid. 





he has her kind of 


‘Oh boy! Ain’t 


yueSsSI 








Miss Peebles arranged a fresh bolt of peachblow semi- 
I I s stripes on the counter and nodded 











act t 

| wise to the fact that her Herman 
air y dif nt kind of personality but has only got 
t wi y, good night!’’ 





The bundle girl wanted to know what would happen then. 
Blooie, child,” said Miss Peebles; ‘“‘blooie!’”’ 


he child forgot how old and world-weary she was. 





“I don’t care!” she shrilled as loud as caution permitted, 
“T don’t care,”’ she 
y nice fella!”’ 
At this human viewpoint from the aisle cynic Miss 
Peebles unbent 
““When you wear your hair all spanked up on the 


side, child,”’ she explained with an apparent kind- 


which was but a grown up whisper. 


repeated; ‘at heart I'll bet you he isa perfec 

















ness that ll to her listener, ‘‘an’ you think the 
waitz Is an’ prettiest dance, an’ ninety 
per cent onversation is ‘A—a-heh’ and the 
rest of it as interesting third installment of 
a ¢ upo v st naturally deserve 
whatever happe ou ’ everything.” 


And it was even so. The day following the night 
that Miss Ella Beeley had promised her company 
to Mr. Herman Hershberger at the Mammoth 
Mutual Benefit Association’s Fall Festival and 





Dat tobertson’s Select Dancing Academy, Mr. Clay- 
tor r walked down the third aisle for the first time 
and encountered the twin blue lakes resting, like an Alpine 


landscape, Just above a snowy mountain of new voiles. 


i 
iest of ripples on the left-hand Alpine 
then Mr. Tripper passed on. 
Some time later Eloise sold six yards of the primrose on 
: The significance of this lies in the fact that a 
arge demands an O. K. by a floorman. 

for } begged Miss Beeley. “I 


ain’t got a g to do, an’ you got that ton of purple 








Silently the freckled one handed over the book. A mo- 





ment later, sheltered behind a pile of fres mer 
looked across the aisle to the linens. ‘“‘Good-by, Mister 
y!’’ she whispered gravely. 

ow Mr. Clayton Tripper was a popular-price man 


he tried as hard as possible to look like 


indise, she 








ness man and not at all like his breth- 
ren of the frock coat and light-blue ascot who cared for the 
wants of the carriage trade in the more exclusive and 
farther out the avenue. This was in 
ot poli A which catered only to the 
Mr. Tripper was young 


Also he spoke, in the most musical of 


ne way il came, 


r and other subjects that the aisle 





regarded as highbrow. It was highbrow; but then, Mr. 
: He admitted it the very first time 
ed one and Eloise hurrying down the 

1e street. The spirit of democracy 
ant in Mr. Tripper’s breast. Down the broad 


he met the corn-he 





clerk-filled corridor to tl 





| Avenue, thronged with tired business men, 
near-tired business men and their tired help, Mr. Tripper 
em. Where the 
Pine Avenue car line bumped 


rode between tI 
{Tisle " 7 
e ellulgence of 


Capitol Avenue Mr. Tripper 


} 











neld out i lim chamois-clad 
hand and said that it looked like 
a lonesome evening for him. 

Eloise said politely, but 
quickly, that was too bad, but 
M Beeley hesitated. 

“T gotta date,’’ she said with 
the mile tha her comy nior 
nad ¢ to know containe l 

ssibilit of a mule’s 
hoof, ‘‘but maybe we could get 
up alittle party with Eloise here, 
al 

Chen, as Mr. Tripper appeared 


“ou , 
to hesitate We would all be 


togetnel! = 
Mr. Tripper said that his 
if was sure r e ascendant 
whatever that is,” he concluded 


with asmule, Just to show that he 
wasn't going to be a bit uppish. 
‘But,” began Eloise, “how 
about Her ve 
‘Usually we tak 


other boys over at the hou 


e one of the 
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“*Let’s Go Steady Together,’ He Whispered Hoarsely 


yroke in the soft tones of Miss Beeley, “‘but I can fix that 
is of course if you se 

‘ripper said that she wasn’t to say another word 
is he was concerned—along that line anyway. 





And so it was settled. 

That evening Mr. Tripper wore a burnt-orange four-in- 
hand and carried a cane. Mr. Hershberger wore a high 
collar and an air.of vague though friendly suspicion. Mr. 
Hershberger carried the gentle shine of vici kids built 
over a comfortable wide-toe last. Mr. Tripper’s were fawn- 
topped, and he munched a highly flavored breathlet. The 
mobilization was entirely too subtle for the angular Her- 
m who found himself trailing the burnt-orange cravat, 
cane, fawn tops and sweet odor of crunched violets down 
Pine Avenue with the freckled Eloise. 

“I’m sorry,” said Eloise simply as three tiny thrilled 
giggles floated back from the confidential pair ahead. 

The hick stared for the space of three gulps and two 
twitches at the two. “‘A—a-heh,” he said vaguely. 

** After all, when you come right down to it—orange ties 





don’t make a man.” 
““No,” said the hick, “but that don’t help me any.” 


Tt’ 4 ‘ 
It’s too be 


* the turned-up nose continued, with the 





air of one apart, “that you haven't got a little more class. 


A —-a 


comforter continued, “it’s pretty hard to 
ire, ain't it, Mr. Hershberger?” 

“They all get over it’’—philosophically. 
A choke. 
Looking up at him, over the gray pepper-and-salt 
lar, her sharp eyes 
saw a tiny globe glisten and fall. Thirty feet ahead the 





houlder, over the mountain of white ec 





“Oh, Herman,"’ Miss Beeley Whispered Joyously, ‘You Don’t Know How Glad I am to See You" 








dow hard for the freckk 
| ew pered { I 1 
V er whnel il I ( i's Are ‘ 
The heaving le ho t ‘ 
one t na ed er sforar er 
How— how i are 1? sof 
With the dig y ol filty the hick t 





off e glare ) on 
above. nderne and I ( I the 
ages 1 ind manner—a f er ‘ 
female seventes took t} ‘ l I 
‘You poor fish! ! mure | 
mi 
§ pew Mammoth Mutual Benefit Association ‘ 
autumn ball Wasanevent that overshadowed eve 
social gathering of the year. Into it was cra ‘ 
mum of pleasure that could possibly be obtained for sevet 
five cents a couple, extra lady thirty-five cents, chi ‘ 
gratis. It included a superb collation ar 
piece orchestra. It was the one 1 1 
t t included palms and a general turr 
lk shirts. It was a party of simon-pure « ‘ 


Miss Hattie Peebles put it It was tl fea 


ture that bothered the little golden head of M 
Ella Beeley. Mr. Tripper on the very first night 





the y had been out together had casual] me 
tioned—-without a trace of superiority or up} 
ness—that he usually wore his Tuxedo out to lith 
gatherings in the evening. And down in her heart 
Miss Beeley knew that the hick would wear a 


light-blue satin tie and want to sit out two-third 

of the dances. For two weeks before the g night 

Mr. Tripper, with his sharply creased arm gx 
linked through hers, had urged tl ( 
hick up from the rear, where he lurked sullenly under the 
soft eye and sharp tongue of Miss Murphy, and explaining 
to him, as gently as possible, that as Eloise had not been 
asked and as Mr. Hershberger didn’t care to dance mu 
Ella, as the freckled one’s best friend, felt that all previous 
arrangements should be laid aside; i 
Eloise didn’t care to dance much either, 
ready to sacrifice the pleasure of Mr. Hershberger’s con 
pany that her little plain friend might be happy; that 
it would hurt, of course, but just to see the little freckled 
face of her best girl friend, with its tiny turned-up nose, 
alight with the happiness of being among the lights and 
gayety instead of home in her dark little room—to see 1 
Miss Beeley was ready to make the sacrifice. It was tl 


e necessity of ca gz the 








reason, and this reason alone, Miss Beeley formed the 
attentive Mr. Tripper, that would allow her to think of 
consenting to break a date with as nice a young fella 
as Mr. Hershberger. 

To this Mr. Tripper replied in the smoothest and silkic 
of tones that her nature matched her beaut; and let his 
eyes say just how much that meant. 

But, because after all the corn-colored one had a kind if 
unreliable heart, and because the hick had a way of looking 





down with eyes as soft and confiding as a three-n } ld 
Newfoundland, the altar of self-sacrifice was not prepared 
for the final rites until the night before the dance. Ther 


Mr. Tripper with a final comforting pat slipped back ar 
said that he had something very private and confidential 
to confide to the tiny-shell ears of Miss Murphy r} 
hick found Miss Bee ley alone, sheltered DY such moor 

as ordinarily filtered through the la Ugrimy leaves from the 


poplars that lined that section of Terminal Square 


With eyes downcast she tol 
him. She dwelt—at lengt} 
the freckle and the turned 
nose. She drew a not unskillf 
picture ol ( rt ea 
home She spoke of her tri i 
liking for dances I 
danced but are 





e proceeded to M Her 
berger’s preference f f 
ind of dance 

hen she spoke of tl 

heartedne ind 
1 I ealied ft ri 
’ yY She poke 
radeship and the 

¢ { ire é U 

t he M M 

La « i 

gto! so 

Che hick took it wit ha 
T¢ ‘ alr ! ] ' f ( 

e tragec latru i i 
b d—from behind. 

“A nel ne sald as usual, 
but |} vice was thick 


Continued on Page 85) 




















G JIM MACGILL 
= down the 
nad mme 
( nti more 
I ndergarten 
d ta yme last 











“Ten for one if the ball 
pin on the 
r on the Squashvine Fair 
profitable than the bar 


el Cour ty Fair, for 


e. The 


back swing” — 


He did feel 

rather despe rate hope s 

the Carmel Fair itself 
go her's 


picnic, 


and 





( ‘ A 1 Ol chan managers 
or t ‘ e weather of the late autumn; they 
L to be able to bite three pleasant days ou f 
t lu t part of the heart of Indian Summer. It’s 
vyamble between snowflakes and sunshine, skates and 
When the managers do hit it right, and the 
driver in race with sulkies instead of pungs, Carmel 
‘ i crowd sport too! The patrons seem to be 
influenced by that spirit of hazard which prompts the 
m yement, 1 folks come in a mood ready for ar 
thing Five cities within ea motoring distance; 





as much bulk of liquid in bottles as in gasoline tank 
The managers had hit it right! 
Opening day mellow ) ripe that it fairly dripped! 
An « yw-to-elbow attendance, automobiles rubbing 


money in that crowd; it 
dete ne yw of yell 
weave of the 1its of 
But a 
had abs kick as 





Upernivik 
and did not 


pressed by hi 


appear to be im- 


statement that 


its objects were innocent and 
amusing, social and benev- 
Olent. 

To he there was one 
patron who averred that he 


would play the game all day, 
but this 


was attended by 


willing gentleman 
a chummy 
party ofr tering blades who 
Big Jim to 
throw the ball support out of 


ure of his 


would not allow 


gear by ecret pres 


foot. That kind of interfer- 
ence with a man’s own game 
will discourage the most gra- 


cious philanthropist who ever 
ng poor a 
fortune in a Mid- 
Mr. Macgill 
to keep on 
he comment 
on the apparent sophis 
of the roi 
put the little 
his pocket an 


gave tl desery 
whack at 
way enterprise, 
did not ref 
playing, nor did 


ise 
tication 
blades. He 
wooden cone in 
d stated that he 


tering 


must knock off for dinner: 


er; in 
spirit of wounded pride he left 
the stand and the swinging 
ball as mute guaranty to the 
scoffing blades that he had 
not shut up shop. But the 
hope s that he had been drap- 
ing about the Carmel Fair 
were cast onto the rubbish 


heap of the other wilted hopes 


of his summer on the circuit, 


ble beyond the the 
race track’s back stretch. He 
felt like shaking I fist at the 
bland facade; the world was 


cnow altogether too 


Mr. Macgill 


al interest in 


had 


matters 


I houg! 
no espec 
except fond regard for 
a chicken, baked, 


aviatr 


legs up, on 


a platte r, he went across the 
Midway and stared at Ma- 
dame Ellacoya’ Educated 
Bird His apparent devotion 
o the study of macaws, par- 
! canaries and parrakeets 
enabled him to save his face 
nd turn his back on his jeer- 
ing detractors, 

“You like to have you 
gr-r-reat wees atisly wn 
quired the madame, dulcetly 


showed spec ial 


ybody with a nose could fairly smell 
seemed as if a keen eye could even 


1 


»wwbacks through the loose 


immer, 
Jim Macgill was concerned, business 
a midwinter icicle auction in 


| interest in his device 





As a Midnight Climax the Door of the County Bastile Came Crashing In 
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The jocund detractors were mentioning a few matters 
while departing. 

Mr. Macgill’s voice was not dulcet: “Yes! But you 
don’t carry the right line, marm. I need a couple of ring- 
tailed, man-eating tigers.” 

His rasping tone seemed to stir emulation in one of the 
tenants of the aviary. A solemn gray bird turned up 
glistening eye and squalled what, according to Mr. Mac- 
gill’s understanding of the English language, was a profane 
admonition in three words. 

‘*What kind of a bird is that, marm?” 

“Him? He’s a Quaker parrakeet.” 

“His language don’t seem to agree with his religion.” 

“Oh, his name; it come from the color.”’ 

“He ought to be red. Didn’t you hear where he told me 
to go?” 

“But he do not talk! He have no words!” 

Mr. Macgill did not dispute a lady’s asseveration, but 
he did not look convinced. It occurred to him in his de- 
spondency that his own thoughts might be translating 
mere sounds into definite insult; however, the world had 
seemed to be saying as much as that to him for a long time. 
The bird’s one visible beady eye held his attention. 

“‘Ver’ intelligent, he know so moch!” was his mistress’ 
indorsement. 
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like a hand 
as far as it went—and laid it beside his beak. 

“And look at that! If that Quaker whatever- 
you-call-it didn’t tell me to go to 
marm—and then thumb his nose at me, 
something almighty cavascacious the trouble with my 
hearing and eyesight!” 

“But he do not talk! Just now he scratch! 

Mr. Macgill scratched, too, tipping his hat to one side 
and clawing stubby fingers above his ear. ‘“‘ When the job 
I’m on gets me into a state of mind where I'll back down 
before men and then bristle up and want to lick 3 
time to read the want ads and see what they’re hz 
for in the way of male help,” he remarked. 
The madame surveyed the expanse of his variegated 


The parrakeet raised a warty claw 


I beg your pardon, 


there’s 


a bird it’ 


nkering 
annering 


vest. “You are of the profession, eh? Yes! You play the 
game.” Mr. Macgill shook his head. 3ut I have seen 


you,” she persisted, not divining the irony of that head 
wag. “So, you shall have your good fortune free! It shall 
not seem to you that Ono is that naughty bird. He shall 
do the polite! So!” She pulled open a ll tle door and the 
parrakeet waddled across to a case of small envelopes, 
selected one and came and pushed it through the bars into 
the hand which Mr. Macgill extended the ma 
urgent entreaty. On the card within he read: “Hitch 
your wagon to a star.” She arched her brows and read 
with him. 

“So shall you succeed, m’sieu’!”’ 

“That don’t mean ig,” declared Big Jim; he 
gazed at the parrakeet with the air of a man resenting 
an attempt to make game of 
him. 

He threw ard on the 
ground, but Madame Ellacoya 
picked it up and slid it into a 
lower pocke t of the varie gate d 
vest. I 
pen. It willmeanmoch. Then 
5 ou shall obey. So! Youshall 


J 














at 


nothir 
the « 
“Something will hap 


“See what—stars?”’ asked 
Mr. Macgill sarcastically. He 
walked off. His size was : 
centuated when he st 
beside “* Doc tor” Alja Hacker 
“Celebrated Blood Expert.’ 
A couple of knitting needles 
and the meat of a periwinkle 
would have sufficed amply for 
frame and flesh of a repro- 
duction of Mr. Hacker; 
guessed that he must have 
experimented on the blood of 
other men in order to find out 
anything on the subject; he 
did not seem to have any of 
his own, 

Hacker was entirely un- 
hampered in his converse with 
his friend; there was nobody 
in the vicinity; the multitude 
was holding aloof. “Mac, 
there doesn’t seem to 
another sick Silas left in the 
world,” 

“If you can find somebody 
as sick as I am right now, and 
he’ll pay according to feelings, 
I'll be able to borrow money 
from you,” said Big Jim. 

“We're living in another 
kind of a world! It’s all 
changed! The old games 
won’t work and nobody is in- 
venting any new games 
showing that there’s 
demand. What used to 
your line, Mac?” 

“Tonsorialist. My hand 
got too heavy and I took up 
prize fighting. But nothing in 
it! Thought I might as well 
fake honestly.” He jerked 
a thumb gesture toward the 
swinging ball. 

“TI used to make a living 
curing stuttering in ten les- 
sons, but I can’t find any more 
stutterers! Godfrey mighty, 
boy, the world has gone to 
moving so fast that folks 


haven't got time to stutter!” 











be 





no 


be 
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“Give ’Em the Braid, Boy!"* Macgill Yeiled. 














A tall man whose face was bedded in a mattress of 
whiskers came marching briskly toward them. 

‘*My gad, here’s the only hay tedder I have seen on 
these’grounds to-day,”” murmured the doctor. He picked 
up his instrument, a glass tube which connected two small 
glass globes. 

The eloquence which Doctor Hacker usually lavished to 
win patients was not needed in this case; the man promptly 
seized in one hand the globe containing a red fluid, and the 
fluid, impelled by the warming and expanding air, was 
slowly forced through the glass tube into the other globe. 
The man seemed to be in a hurry and he checked the 
doctor's flow of speech. 

“You claim to diagnose ailments, do you? 

“My blood tester, sir, is the sole and only 

“I don’t need stump speeches. You diagnose, do you?”’ 

“T do,” snapped Mr. Hacker. 

“‘What’s the matter with me?” 

‘Lunar blastitis and metacarpial pronobis.”’ 

“‘What’s your fee?” 

“Fifty cents.” 

“‘Here’s your money.” 

Mr. Macgill reached into his pocket for his little wooden 
cone and began to back away, meaning to get across to his 
own concession and hail this ready-money personage. 

“You are paying the fair management for the privilege 
of being here, aren’t you?” inquired the patient. 

“Of course I am.” f 

“Very well! Good day!” 

Big Jim was just about to set the pin under the ball, 
clearing his throat for action, when a cautious voice gave 
him a few words of good advice about canning his act. 
Jesse Hanlon, known of old on the circuit as Gazara Jess, 
was sauntering past, giving a fine impersonation of an 
utter stranger. 

“Huh! So that’s it!” mused Big Jim. “I ought to 
know it’s too good to be true; he might have been the real 
thing in the jasper days, but he’s extink in these times, like 
the dodo.” He put the pin back into his pocket. 

“Ah, what have we here?”’ inquired the tall man, wheel- 
ing from the straight ahead in order to confront Mr. 


pr” 


“A game of chance? 


” 


” 





Macgill. 





“If They Catch Us This Side of the Starvate Town Line They'll Do it in an Airplane" 
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“Nothing of the sort.” 

“What is it, then? What is that ball for?”’ 

“T have been sent here to find how much out of plumb 
the middle of the earth is.” 

“Ah! A humorist?” suggested the tall man indulgently. 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Macgill with sour grimace. “It’s 
a funny world.” 

The inquisitive gentleman passed on with a businesslike 
gait. 

Mr. Hanlon returned. “I don’t want to see an old friend 
get into trouble when I’m out of it forever myself. He’s 
such a grand man that I don’t want my affections for him 
tarnished by the feeling that once he put something over 
on a friend of mine. You don’t have any idea who he is, 
do you, Jim?” he asked in tones which reverence hushed. 

“Yes! He’s the man who lost an election bet on Andrew 
Jackson; those whiskers must date back that far.” 

““Oh, they’re only false ones; I fixed ’em up for him 
myself. I love to do things to help him. Listen, Jim! He’s 
the president!”” Mr. Macgill’s stare of stupefaction has- 
tened Hanlon to further explanation. “I see that it doesn’t 
mean so much to you as to me. The president of the state 
university! I’m his right-hand man in things like this. 
Out of the game forever, boy! Met him a year ago, and 
farewell, frisk work! He’s a reformer and I’m helping him. 
Grand work! Grand man!” 

“T get you! You’ve got down low enough to be a spotter, 
huh?” 

“Don’t make me sorry that I remembered old friendship. 
I don’t want to see the dragnet get you. But we’re going 
to make our big sweep here. The cases in court will show 
that this fair went partners with fakes and frauds. Affi- 
davits will show that most all the other fairs in the state 
had the same bunch of grafters in the concessions. By 
holding off arrests till this last fair we have toled ’em all in. 
It was my idea.” 

Mr. Macgill was mute, feeling the danger of censure 
and avoiding the enormity of praise. 

“It has worked fine,’ declared Reformer Hanlon. “We 
haven’t scared the fairs or put a crimp in the stock of fakes. 
Now for a clean-up, then testimony before the State Board 
of Agriculture, and all the fairs harboring or condoning 





immoral shows and graft will lose the state stipend allowed 
to the good boys! Law says that all forfeited stipends shall 
be turned over to the state-university fund. As I figure it 
the fairs will lose round fifty thousand dollars this year. 
I work on a commission. My friend, the president, fixes 
me out of the fund. It’s a happy life—reforming.” 

“What’s your commission?” 

“Not saying.” 

“Well, it won’t have to be much to beata circuit clean-up 
these days.” 

“Jim, you might as well quit and be good from now on! 
Bunc» and booze and boodle and brace—they’ ve all got to 
go! Reform is sweeping the world! Go the way the big 
crowd is heading! Look at me! I picked out a grand man 
so that I could look up to him, take pattern by him, be 
lifted up by him! It works great!” 

Mr. Macgill looked hard at Mr. Hanlon as if expecting 
that worthy te give some clew to his real feelings by wink 
or smirk or grin; but Mr. Hanlon remained grave, though 
there was just a flicker of evasiveness in the way he re- 
turned Mr. Maczgill’s stare. 

Mellowed by distance the music of the band in the 
grand stand came to their ears. 

“T had a good mother,” stated Mr. Hanlon, exhibiting a 
sudden sentimental streak. “‘She used to read out of the 

sible to me. Within the past year I have come to realize 
what good advice that is in the Bible about hitching your 
wagon to a star.” 

Big Jim fumbled in his vest pocket. ‘* That’s funny!” he 
commented. “The advice has been delayed in getting to 
me.”’ He handed the card to Hanlon. “Got it from the 


Dago dame’s fortune-telling bird 

“Tt’s astraight tip,” declared Reformer Hanlon. * Didn't 
you always play your hunches in the old days? There are 
queer things in this world, Jim. Here’s your hunch!” 
He spoke with the enthusiasm of a gambler’s superstition; 
the other gambler took back the pasteboard oracle and 
puckered his forehead with the air of a puzzled man who is 
willing to treat an occult matter with moderate respect. 
But there did not appear to be any spark when Mr. Hanlon 
cranked Mr. Macgill’s ambition. Big Jim was moody and 
picked his teeth with a corner of the card. The reformer 











yas distinctly anr lor a bright man you are At any rate, we’re sure of catching the quire before 
lévilis} " tip!’ supper—and there’s a down train for me in an hour 
“ Bib ‘ f ‘ eems a blame That there dame vas 
vht different fr ‘ me ‘ ed out | a ‘Bottle the goo stuff! Get to the law peddler.” 
it “T can be just as stingy of time and talk as you 
Hitch ror " i so can. Come in!” While the squire sat and wrote 
My hitching ‘ please the star Big Jim stared at him with increasing fascina- 
ou much a tion. He was a little old man, a wiry homun- 
he old ¢ é ‘ I can see that you’re culus who sat as upright as a cob in his big 
j it f you te your star by chair. His plug hat was rigidly erect on his 
looking n on the } it into the world head and the tails of his frock coat were 
and ’ wrapped round him. Hat, coat and voice 
But Mr. M down t Midway and he were all too big for him. Big Jim had \ 
tarted to go out into the world right then; he spied a never seen so many books; from floor to % 
juad of mer ore glitte ‘ He threw away ceiling they covered all sides of the room. 
the wooden cone eft the rest of the outfit behind him. It seemed queer that so little a man could have 
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Big Jim, licking finger and thumb preparatory 
bills from his roll, noted 
with relish this evidence of democratic spirit 
in the great man. Mr. Macgill’s hunch, the 
significance of the squire’s name, sense of awe 
and all the rest were fused and 
speak, in the heat of a new emotion 
of comradeship. 

The squire deliberately winked at 
Big Jim over the bowl of the pipe. 
Right then and there the enrap- 
tured Mr. Macgill hitched on 
wagon. 

Macgill had pulled hismoney from 
his hip; the other man tucked the 
money into his upper vest pocket, 


to peeling modest 


welded, so to 


: 
nis 


Do at t ra d itio ( of the departing been able to earn money enough to buy so sticking out his little finger in airy 
excursion tr rec g | enge and he went many books. Mr. Macgill had followed pur- fashion. Much of a man’s nature is 
iboard and in despondent hur | led to let Fate  suits,fisticand otherwise, where success seemed hinted at by his methods of carrying 
play with him a little, acknow ging in the back of his to be an immediate corollary of size. Only a cash, and the quizzical expression on 
head that he was paying more attention to that communi crowd could have intimidated him to the ex- He Was in the a! the squire’s face suggested that he 
tion via a profane parrakeet than a sensible man would tent of keeping his foot off the ball-and-pin Presence of a had been a careful observer of 
tural pay | Reforme H oked to be pros gear. One man or two, even? | And he Man Who Had Snapped men. 
erous! had always felt supercilious pity for little men. @ Geaerner Up, as Teacher “Just a word to you, Tait! Don’t 
After a p horne on } ent that a man in The telephone bell purred, and a meek and Weuts Hetrese Seheaibey leave town thinking that 1 am un- 
the seat ahead of hin t yo te | the lease ofa barber sallow youth who was reading one of the big riendly.”’ 
who did not seem to be spec y interested. books in a corner obeyed a stab in air of the squire’s pen “I have paid you your rent money on the dot. I don’t 
Mac ted either, at first, though stock and attended. see why you should slur my looks.” 
‘ ed as a good | tion with twenty After a pause—and a subdued gulp of awe: “It is His Mr. Macgill opened his eyes. So the squire was his 
regular mug nd a profitabie one r transient trade. Excellency the Governor, sir. Governor T ot on the landlord! 
Goodwill, chair and kit for sever ve dollars to close a_ wire!” he reported. He set down the receiver gingerly and “No; I’m sympathizing with you on account of them. 
quick bargain, truly an amazing ow price! Buyer to retired backward with humility. The lady called on me to-day. She wanted me to put an 
issume lease “Bosh!” boomed the squire irritab] “More bother attachment on the shop furnishings. I argued with her 
Che proprietor’s profile showed a waxed mustache, a about a matter I have already settled.’’ He threw down his _ till she gave up the idea.” 


pen, splashing ink over the blotter. 
In the telephone: “Yes! Yes-yes! 
de do?” 
Mr. Macgill was greatly impressed by offhand 
manner of addressing a governor. As a matter of fact the 


mop of foretop and a self-satisfied expression. Mr. Macgill 
a flattering opinion 


prepared to hear him expre 
and also explained the 


was quite Yes, Talbot! How 


of himself. That statement came 


low price ‘The dame, as I have told you, this 


that it’s breach of promise for mine if I 


preposterously 
fell so hard for me 


hang round that town any longer. I ain’t the marrying little squire had fairly barked into the ear of the great 
kind, but she won’t listen to no arguments. I showed ’em man. Now while the squire waited, listening, he tapped 
the only real city style Starvale had seen for some time, impatient fingers on the table, scowled, pli ed his lips as 
and so she fell for me Seventy-five is all I ask because if having hard work to keep from breaking in. Finally: 





t 
“Exacily! I know, Talbot! But my letter settled it 
definitely settled it. I can’t pt. I have not the tem 
perament or taste for judicial work. Yes-yes, I fully 
appreciate the honor of an appointment to the supreme 
judicial bench. 





I’ve got to 






Big Jim tapped a thick finger on the man’s shoulder; the 
tapping resembled mallet blows and drew promptattention, 
“What x 


“Starvale 





say the name of the town 1 





up the line a little ways.” I thank you again for your consideration. 




















“‘Going to buy?” This to the other man. But I’m not able to make the sacrifice. Good-by!”’ 
“No.” Mr. Macgill, who had tramped into that office pom- 
“Then I will.” pously distending his variegated vest, now drew himself 
‘I'll tell you all about : back in his chair and pulled together his coat to hide the 
*Needn't mind! I’ve been listening Mr. Macgill was’ garishness of that vest. It seemed like something imper- 
allowing his hunch to lead | good earnest; inthis new  tinent-—that vest! He was in the presence of a man who 
game he was buying chips on had snapped a governor up, as teacher would 
the mere name of a town be . address schoolboy, and talked of a supreme judge- 
cause it was Starval ship as a sacrifice! 
Other details were settled ir , He stared again at the books. As his eyes were 
a few words Mr Maegill sy % returning to the squire he caught sight of an en- 
would alight at Starvale and a ; velope on the table. Its superscrip- 
receive a bill of sale after 1 tion was: “Advencin Starr, Esq.” 
Ing his mone) Chen the seller In the corner of the office was a safe. 
would | on 4 Seeking confirmation of a thrilling 
‘TI : heavy t by ™ hope in connection with his } othe 
dark a he ee me he Mr. Macgill read the faded lettering 
iid ~ over the safe door: ‘‘A. Starr, Att 
. f 
AND twas dark | quire \ back at his writ 
i It w iwling ing in the legal blar 
with Lott ‘ Kil When | } oad tf bill 
nels of the om ind of le to the seller for sig 
COM po ior I nature he observed Mr. 
keepit he ‘ Macgill’s enraptured and 
from eact er omewhat wild stare and 
in fro f one | appeared a bit surprised. 
house which w “I must say you don’t 
percned 0 i re lo iKne a gular barbe Aa 
i i mail | ling I haven’t been work- 
dow clo ‘ ing at it ely; I’m just 
tree edge; t é getting back into it.” 
vas a light in the | “It may be all the better 
ind t lluminat for you, int village, be 
houetted “ Law Office” « cause you do not look like 
eu wi the w \ a regular barber,” said the 
Che jl e see! Lo squire dryly, slithering a 
but I pose J derogatory glance across 
ive to have itt the seller's face. 
The gentleman of the 


foretop ventured to display 








that there re as much resentment as he 
| could crowd into a scowl. 
‘Or ours here He slowly fanned the sheet 

shop.’ of paper to dry his sign: 
*Then let her it t ture 

his precipitate me my look 

ne t ne tne 0 ‘ ‘ “Hitch Your Wagon body el I 
I'm w ng t now ou t to a Star,’* She Read. The s juire | icked up a vik iously 

place but you're the doctor! “So Shall You Succeed, M'sieu'!"’ black clay pipe and lighted it. 





“I’m much obliged 
“That’s all right. Now push down the corners of those 
your vest pocket. It’s dangerous to expose too 
many attractions. Good night!” 
“Good night!”’ returned Mr. 
door. 
offensive. 
“Did he say anything to you about a lady?” the squire 
asked. 
‘Yes, sir! 
he was selling so cheap.’ 
“Uh, hum! Well, when she 
arguments with her: F 
that for a husband 
canker rash when one was having a 
the scarlet fever; 


bills in 


Tait on his way to the 
accented his farewell was 


The manner in which he 


Breach-of-promise scare. Said that was why 


came in to-day I used two 





t, that grabbing such a man as 

deliberately adding 
1ard enough time with 
next, if she kept such a man from leaving 
misfortunes of the com- 
Are you 


would be like 


would be adding to the 
convinced her. Charged no fee. 


town she 
munity. I 
married ?”’ 
“No, sir!” 
**Any kind of a ladies’ man 
“No, sir! Hardshell bach.” 
“Good! I’m glad you're locating here. We need a 
However, we have an overplus of susceptible old 
You gathered from what he 
said that I’m your landlord?” 
aa 
“One flight up in Starr 
hotel.” 
“Shall I hand you a month 
Jim, striving to hitch his wagon 
““No-no! | Shall be a regular 
patron. We'l 1 of the month.” 
Mr. Macgill backed out regretfully, but there seemed to 


9 





barber. 


maids and foolish widows. 


across from the 


9% 
advance, 


asked Big 





securely. 





have a mug in the sho 


| figure difference at the en 


be nothing else 
hts of the busi- 


It was still darker in Starvale, but the lig 






ness section naled to him. He plodded up the plank 
sidewalk. A a few moments he heard behind him the 
unmistakable tick-tick of a dog’s t nails, and he turned 
on the animal when a kerosene treet light shed circle for 
purposes of observation. 

It was an unassuming mongrel who sat down and turned 


up to him a wide-mouthed gri: A black ear was lopped 


down over one eye; the other ear was white and stuck up 
rigidly. Mr. Macgill liked dogs, he was alone in a strange 
land and this greeting was mighty amiable. He stooped 


and patted the dog’s head then he mare don. he new 
friend trotted at his heels. Under the next 
stopped and turned agair 


**Look here, mutt, 


] 


T 
light Big Jim 


this weleome-to-our-city is all right 


and kindly meant. But I don’t want to be suspected of dog 
stealing in my first half hour here.’”” He waved a big hand. 
*“Go home, I say!” 


The dog sat and rapped genial tail on the 
followed when Macgill went 


““Now, see here, kioodle,”” 


sidewalk. He 
on. 
after five 
sessions under succeeding street lights, “‘I mean what I 
say. You backup!” But when he threatened with his foot 
the dog merely dodged to one side and 
At the hotel door Mr. Macgill danced a regular fox trot 
an effort to get into the place 


warned Big Jim, 


waited, 


with his canine vis-a-vis in 
without letting the dog in too. 


Continued on Page 45) 
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Tihe Old Romans and the New 


Prussians —By William T. Ellis 
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was written 


red another spe- 


Now he 
d ‘‘the traitor,” 


n exceeding his 


| 

| 

| 

| 
llern, he kings of | 
ir his train when | ¢ 


( ide: r branch of 


and his 


use of Rumania 


a 
and democr than that of William j 
the Second It ; for this world 
war the Kaiser ounted confidently 
upon Rumania, |} settled the matter 


to his entire 

but neither the nation, 
spirit of det 
who now reigns woul 
The tragedy broke tl 
and sent him to his gr: 


fairly be numbered ame 


they placed wre 

and had the troops 
honor; 
ferré 


nt King, 


d his own people : 
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ng We ir’s casualties 
When the Germans oc ‘ 
+ y Ki 


do his memory 


wh 


with the « 
ich is full of the 
nor the 
1 have 
ok 


ive,s 





liberty to the Kaiser and 


curse and threaten, and; 






seeking to undermine 


his 


the Rumanians who are no 
of dire fates are predicted 


mans cat tch him yé 
derfully cheerfu land u 
a anybody 
» Allies an 
This attit 
is well expre 


but only 





ssed by t 


crosses above aqgjoin 








t withal, I found His Majesty a won- 
nabas 
a st 
the cause of freedom. 
ude of the King, 
he inscri 


ing graves a few rods from the front-line 





Id King; 


young King 
it that way. 
1 King’s heart 


o that he may 


sled Bukha 
wet arol’s grave 
special 
who pre- 


the cause of 
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ystema iti 
prestige 
w under Germ: 
for Ferdinand if ev 


they 


among 
Allsorts trenches. 


er the Ger- 


insway. 


hed gentleman, without rancor 
eadfast resolution to stand by 
as well as that of the people, Germans. 
s I had seen on two large 


+; 
ption 





bodies of fifty Rumanians, 





In the great Battle 
wherein the Rumanians completely 
inflicting a loss of approximately 
upon them, while the Rumanian casua 
thousand, soldiers of both armies had fallen on this spot,a that the Kaiser 
steep mountain up which the Rumanians were chasi! 
Under the larger mound, tastefully 
white-birch railings and decorated with evergreens, lie the He and his wife, w 
and the great cross above them 


Queen Marie, Who is a Granddaughter of Queen Victoria, and British Born and Bred, 
is Beloved by the Peopite and is a Powerful Factor in Shaping Rumania’s Spirit 


of Marachesti, last July, _ ti 


routed the Germans, Carol on the 
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gthe ayounger son 
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that they gave their lives “ For the 
Defense of the Motherland and the Liberty 
of Subjugated Peoples.” A 
above the grave of three hundr red and thir- 
teen Germans states simply that they 
“Died for the Kais r.”” That is how the 
private upon the ruggle. 
They have seen straight to the center of 
the German cause; her fallen perish for 
kaiserism. 

The Rumanians 
toward their enemic 
beautifully decorated and cared for. Two 
days before, I had been visiting a field hos- 
pital with the Queen of Rumania, and as 
she gave to a wounded Austrian the same 


records 


soldiers look 


have n¢ bitterne g 


Both graves wert 


gifts that she was distributing among her 
own soldiers she assured me earnest; 
that they tre 
that the prisoners also had the san 
the Run 
must have been a powerful factor in shap 
ing Rumania’s spirit, for she is a grand 
laughter of Queen Victoria, and Britis} 
h in the 


' | 
ated all the men alike, and 
e fare as 


anians. The Queen, by the way, 





da 
born and bred ill speaking Engli 
home circle of the Rumani: 
Before telling what I saw in Rumania 
let me touch upon the extraordinar itua 
When war br it it fou id old Kir 
irone, where he had been wy nearly fifty 
a Hohenzollern of the Hohenzollerns, the 
, for the experts in genealogy have it 
toa secondary line, descended from 
1 no other thought than that 
the great German 


in court 


oke o 


King Carol hac 
hegemony. 
hom the world knows as Carmen Sylva, 


(Continued on Page 38 
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“Mma the 





Ht 
é ‘ 
i 
é 
r ( 
+ o | 
I 
ric } 
precia r ! 
ntrast t} 
f tre } 

I ara ( 
ficer. } 
lestined end a 

drear 1 ht. t 
deep juure i 
rooted i wailed 
h balks of ti 
ber, | ele ‘ 
t adorned with 


re and one or 
t yframed picture 


mansion, Carpeted 
and furnished with 
the same barbari 
incongruity, fitted 

ith all the device 


imagine d by 





ucet ive ini 
ints of more thar 
two and a half 
years, was the per 
fection of securi 
ind comfort 
**Sehr be que 
AKiihimann, 
ahr?’ he sald, 
with an Intonatior 
and smiling gesture 
of the head, which —— 


banteringl) 





permanent 
of the 
otected themselves well from the hardships of 
yuu prefer your mine shaft?” 

n, tall, long-faced, his fair hair scanty to bald- 
gh brow, shifted his extended legs as he woke 
had held his glance fixed toward the 





Irom a reverie 
floor 


He was in charge of a countermining party at work In 


‘Gar erlich!"’ he replied in a fluting drawl, quite 
unlike the accent of a regular officer. He was a mining 
engineer in Russia in the days before the war and had 
always affected an urban elegance. “It would be a pity if 
it were destroyed, Herr Major,” he finished, with a glance 
at the battalion commander. 

Che major looked up from the packet of official corre- 
ponde nce he Was opening 

‘No shell can penetrate here,”’ he said shortly. 

‘I was not thinking of a shell,”” said Kiihlmann with a 
wink to the artillery officer; there was something in his 
low drawl that made the major look up again quickly from 


his correspondence 


Where the Prussians Put Bavarians 


“\ THAT? Mine Bah! Mines can’t touch us here 
we're on top of the ridge, and if the Englinder are 
digging at all they are digging away at the bottom. You 
mining fellows may be very smart, Kihlmann; but you 
can't blow up a ridge this from its foundations—the 
idea Is absurd 
The major’s square military face, with clipped mustache 
ind irascible little eyes, was thrust forward in so emphatic 


a negation as to suggest that disciplinary action was the 
mt nt penalty of igreement 
** Lael h,H Vl liicherlich!"’ said the adjutant, 
ympt Ww ycophantic support of his superior. ‘ Etwas 
\ ‘’* he added scornfully. 


Che mining officer ignored him. 


Major,” he said, ‘“‘one cannot proph 


esy what a mine will or will not do. Given explosives 
enough, it seems quite feasible to me.” 
‘Do u seriously ivgest that the Engliinder are 
ng to blow up the ridge, Kuhlmann?” said the major 








The Ferne Des Loges Was a Modern French Farm — Here is a Good Example of What Happened to That Part of its Agricultural 
Equipment Not Actually Carried Off by the Germans in Their Retreat 


with a snort. “What are your countermines for if you 
cannot stop them ~ 

“The difficulty is, they are digging away at the bottom, 
as you say, Herr Major,” returned Kiihlmann; “and be- 
tween us and them are several strata that are practically 
impervious to sound. It is certain that the Englinder 
are digging somewhere; but we fail to detect just where.” 

Pugnacity faded out of the major’s face. 

“Those verfluchte Prussians always give us the part of 
the line where they expect trouble,” said the major, who 
belonged to a Bavarian division. ‘“‘There is certainly 
something coming—but when? I have never known such a 
terrible artillery preparation as this has been day after day 
since the twenty-fourth of May. After the first few days 
of it I expected the attack; but no, here we are at the sixth 
of June—no attack yet and the artillery fire slacker than 
it has been for some time. Why are our batteries so quiet 
to-night, Weber?”’ he asked of the observing officer. 

“Our orders are to reply only when challenged, Herr 
Major. We cannot know when the attack is coming and 
we have to keep a big reserve of ammunition. We have 
had two false alarms already.” 

The major nodded. 

‘Those two long bursts of Trommelfeuer! Yes. Mein 


} 


Gott! They were awful—schrecklich! I thought the at- 





tack was coming at each of them.’’ He bent down to his 
correspondence again. 

This talk of artillery had redirected the attention of all 
to the continuous jarring rumble of guns near and far. 
The three junior officers sat in silence, contemplating their 
cigarette smoke, listening, while the major continued to go 
through his batch of official letters. 

‘These Englinder never stop,”’ said Weber, the artil- 
lery officer, suddenly. “One would have thought, after 
those frightful battles in Artois and round Lens, that they 
would have had enough for a time. Herr Gott! I thought 
they were through more than once in that fighting round 
Oppy; it was the bad weather saved us then. I wish it 
would rain now—this cursed fine spell! It gives their 





airmen such opportunities too!” 


The major looked up from his papers. 
“We are on top of the hill and they are at the bottom,” 
he said. “*There will not be many left after they have 





February 16,1918 


charged up against 
our machine guns; 
and I have never 


seen a more scien- 





tific maze of 
trenches than ours, 
here—even if they 
reach them. Be- 
kiimmern Sie sich 
nicht, lieber W eber 
the Englander are 
going to have a 
smashing defeat.” 
He went on open- 
ing envelopes. 

“They captured 
the Vimy Ridge, 
though; and that 
was uphill,” said 
Weber. 

None answered 
him. The three 
young men were 
silent in the rum- 
bling thunder of 
the artillery, audi- 
bleeven in this deep 
cave, and the major 
was absorbed in his 
task. Suddenly he 
lifted his head. 

‘*Attention, 
meine Herren! 
From the corps 
commander.” 

He read from a 
long typewritten 
letter a warning of 
an impending Eng- 
lish attack from 
north of Armen- 
tires to south of 
Ypres that might 
be ¢ xpected any 
day. It enjoined a 
careful test of all 
measures for de- 
fense and counter 
attack, and pro- 
ceeded to outline their main features. The three officers 
The major raised his 
of his communication: 





listened with breathless interest. 
voice to emphas ize the grav ity 

““*The absolute retention of the natural strong points of 
Wytschaete and Meesen* becomes of the greatest impor- 
tance for the domination of the » Wytschaete Salient. 


therefore, must not fall, even tem- 








These strong poit 


porarily, into the enemy’s hands. Both these strong points 
must be defended to the utmost and held to the last man, 
even if the enemy has cut communications on both sides 
and threatens the strong points from the rear.’ 

“What do you think of that, meine Herren? Looks nerv- 
ous! There is much more of it.””. He turned to the end 
of the document ‘Signed, Von Laffert.’”’ 


The artillery officer glanced at his watch and rose to go. 
a £ & 





The Trap Round Ypres 


s F COURSE we shall hold on to this ridge to the last 
gasp,’ he said. “As long as we are on top, we have 
got the Englander in a death trap round Ypres.” 

“‘Gewiss!” said the major. ‘‘Well, we are ready for 
them. Have this circulated to the companies, Kreisler,”” he 
said to the adjutant. 

Kiihlmann also rose for his departure. Both officers put 
on their steel helmets and saluted with brisk precision. 

““Guten Abend, Herr Major!” they said in chorus. 

The major looked up at them absently, his mind alread) 
busy with the problems raised by the corps commander's 
order. 

‘Guten Abend!” he said. ‘‘Come in when you return.” 

Weber led the way up the steep stairs of the dugout 
They emerged into a deep trench under the pale blue sky of 
a fine summer evening. The sudden reports of guns firing 
isolated shots smote them sharply after their seclusion; 
but the day-long artillery duel had died down. They 
turned along the trench together. 

Fifty yards farther on the trench ran into a larger one, at 
right angles with it. A red cross and an inscription painted 
on a signboard indicated a first-aid dugout at the corner 
The Militér-Arzt squatted at the entrance to his hole, 





captured by the Britis June 7, 1917 


< 
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2 





eR FA a 


at his long porcelain-bowled pipe. He 
1 as the two officers passed. 

Weber jocularly. 

“a y enougn prese ntly,”’ replie d the doctor in the tone 


of a pkeeper open before the market hour. 





‘Certainly,” agreed the artillery officer. “Is it for 


; + — yr y l hic oc ld * 
rhe doctor shrugged his shoulders. 


The two officers turned along the main trench on their 


left. Invisible in the blue sky, from which the luminosity 
; fading at every instant, desultory English shells came 





hurtling toward them, the whine broadening rapidly to 
the final rush and crash somewhere out of sight on either 





flay li f indistinguishable German guns, 
far é 1 overhead on their way to reply. 
From « | ror in this narrow hollow Way, 
came the irt crack of a sr pe r’s rifle; the vicious short 
re r ! 1 e gur on some unknown 
ti 


[hey were practically on the summit of the ridge, but 





the grou ghtly and no far view was possible. 
A man car tagy g toward them, bent under a heavy 
sac ol ¢ 4 moment later Kiihlmann stopped by a 
hole in the trench wall where another man stood lowering 





down a dark narrow shaft. 


a pile of oxygen cylinders adjacent. 





At the Bottom of the Shaft 


“Wik DON’T need tl 
Kiihlmann, remar 
down and >t 


ister 


not deep enough,” said 
> glance. “Like to come 


71) 





‘Willingly,” replied the artillery officer. “‘I am not 
¥ pig, * ” 

ran hour yet. 
“Follow me, then,” said Kiihlmann; “but 


rrow hole, feet | 





Weber ced down, saw a_ perpendicular 
ider t side of the shaft, reaching 
down into black depths, where Kiihlmann had 
ady disappeared, somewhatclumsilysquirmed 
op rungs of the ladder, and 





commenced t sheer descent. As his head 
dropped |} the level of the opening he heard 
the last ru ind shattering crash of an English 
hell. H f stopped for an instant, in sus- 

entrance cave in; then con- 





ress, his feet fumbling for the 
he ladder. Below him he 
g up strangely 


ant from far beneath; saw the upward flash 








» «€ rage him. The descent 
eemed bottomless. Cramped, his arms aching, 
| p to see 
I é eI ince no 





gence 
high above him; 
glanced down to 
utter blackness. 
The air became 
dank and stale. 
“Achtung!” d 
suddenly, 
close to his ear. It 
was Kiihlmanr 
*“You are at the 
bottom.” 
A torch 
out, illuminating 
the narrow shaft 





a voice 


; 
( 











and the black orifice 


of a small tunnel 


leading out of it. | 
From the orifice a 
man emerged, push- | 





ing a truck filled 
with sacks of earth, 
and clutched at the 
hook of the rope 
dangling from 
above. He stood 





sl erect in the 
W glare of his 
officer’s torch, 


grimed with soil, 
unhuman, like a 
gnome from un- 
canny depths. 
**‘This way!’ 
1id Kiihlmann, 
diving into the nar- 
row entrance of the 


tunnel. Weber fol- 


} 
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sleepers of the miniature railway. The torch 
at intervals, and left him in a darkness that seem 
moment it was extinguished. 

‘he tunnel descended in a long easy slope, led on and 
sified blackness after the fitful flashes into 
id still lower depths ahead. A vague terro1 
oppressed the artillery officer as he groped his way onward, 
he terror of primitive ancestors lost in the mazes of pre- 








on in the inten 








cave rr Se 
| i mind tried to refer it to 
it entrance and a cl 





an anxiety about 
i , toroutitbya 
calculation of probabilities—but failed. The vague terror 


rsisted, despite the current of damp air he felt faintly 








ance she 





Craving companionship, he strove desperately to keep 
up with Kiihlmann. A dull reverberating roar in the black- 
ness ahead engaged his attention; puzzled him. It swelled 
louder as he went onward. Suddenly Kiihlmann flashed 
his torch on a whirling electric fan pendent from the roof; 
explained the sound without a word. Behind he heard the 
echoing trundling clamor of the truck overtaking them on 
its return journey. 

At last he saw a bright light far ahead in the narrow 
funnel of darkness, heard the dull thuds of picks at work, 
caught the voices of men, in the intervals when the man 
behind him stayed the too rapid progress of the truck. A 
few more minutes of stumbling haste, when he felt that he 
must collapse if he could not straighten his aching back, 
and he found himself in the midst of a group of men 
illumined by an electric light on a loose cable. Some were 
sitting on the floor, adjusting an instrument resembling a 
field telephone; others were hacking and drilling at a wall 
of clay or shoveling the débris into sacks. It was the end 
of the tunnel. 





































to try aga 

Weber sank down upon the fl r to re ( 
igainst t Kul inn turned to 

‘We are ¢ g to] en for the it 
mine - oO that the major \ 
before they blow him up,” he concluded wit i 

‘lL hope they don’t blow it up while I am down | 
said Weber ferventiy. 

“It will be the end of you if they do,” replied K 


coolly in his fluting v He turned to the m« 
“Fertig ?”’ he asked. 

“Ja wohl, Herr Lieutenant,” 
with a receiver like that of a tel 
over his head. 





instrument. 





The Ominous Silence of the English 


HE officer uttered a sharp order, and i 
with picks and drills and shovels ceased the 





absolute silence, unbroken by even the faintest murmur of 
all those that are continual though unnoticed in the life 
aboveground, fell upon the little group illumined by the 
electric lamp in that tunnel end, far down in the depths 
of the earth. 


Weber felt that he could hear his heart thumpi 
waited tensely for the verdict of the crouching noncon 
missioned officer with the sensitive instrument on his head. 
He gazed at him, fascinated, as at an antique wizard immo 
bile in the trance ere fate is uttered. Minutes 
passed without a sound, with breath scarce 
drawn. All eyes were upon the listen 
to read his furrowed brows. He 
** Nichis ?”’ queried Kihlmann at last. 
“Nothing, Herr Lieutenant,” replied the non- 
commissioned officer. 
“Give me the instrument.” He fitted the 
microphones over his ears, listened minute after 
minute in that same dead silence where his com- 
panions were as motionless as statue Finally 
he shook his head. “‘ Nothing!” he said gloomily. 
“Itis those cursed strata,’ said the other officer. 
Kiihlmann assented; and the two relapsed 
into geological technicalities, where Weber was 
lost. 
“You ought to hear something, I suppose 
he asked. 
“Yes,” replied Kiihlmann. 

plainly hear the other people digging and can 
estimate fairly well 
where they are. 
When the noise 
stops you know they 
are laying their 
mine, But here we 








“Usually you can 


have never heard 
anything.” 

‘But you are cer- 
tain they are dig- 
ging?’”’ 

“Quite. The en- 
trances to their 
shafts have been 
spotted long 
Be yon a 
utterly igr 
The Englinde r are 


p! obably aqauite 
} ” 








ri 
y t 
ordered them to re 


commence thelr, 

work. 

| With the thud 

ding of their picl 

the arti officer 

| realize I 
position dk 





in this crevice, 
the dept} of the 





pe! irked, 
Death ir nole 
seeme to |} the 





ultimate horror; 





lowed, crouching to 


escape the low roof, 


stumbling over the 





The Tortured Trees of Northern France 


Above —“‘The Ravine of the Elephants,’’ a Fine Specimen of the Architecture Given to France by Her Uninvited Guests 


seemed a n ¢ il 
(Continued on 
Page 61) 
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BROTHERS 


By ERNEST POOLE 


to fathom the profundities 
life, and to gather the signs and 

portents of the nation that is to emerge out 
of the present maelstrom there, one of the deep 
silent forces not to be forgotten is that religious 
feeling so widespread among the Slavs that in the 
the name of Holy 


OR one who tri 


past it has given truth to 


Russia. How much of the old will the new re- 
tain? Is religion now to be sloughed off? Or is 
o deeply planted in the hearts and minds, the 


iwue hopes and yearnings of the great “dark 
the villages, that now, though 
the form of religion be changed, its real essence 
ill endure 

I think of a village churchyard where, on a 
‘Sunday morning at the end of August, I sat on 
the cool fragrant grass and listened to the singing. 
It was the time when Korniloff was gathering his 
forces to march upon Petrograd and attempt to 
seize the Government. All Russia seethed with 
revolution. But there was not a sign of it here. 
Round me the white birches softly rustled in the 
breeze, and out on the tombs and mounds 
untry people, motionless and 


ny 





alla 
at groups of « 
very quiet. 

Two old peasant in black sat on a 
tombstone, side by side. On another a mother 
dressed in white was smiling down at her baby 
and kissing him from time to time. Near by was a large 
circle of girls in bright-colored kerchiefs, listening to a thin 
girl in blue who was talking gayly in low rapid whispers. 
On other tombs sat peasant men in homespun suits, with 
black visored caps in their hands. An old hen and some 
chickens wandered by. Small boys, in belted blouses of 
white or gray or blue or orange, prowled about. 


women 


The Dark People of Russia 


TWO little urchins gravely squatted in the grass beside 

me, watching while [| made my notes. I was using a 

sheet, and to them the small piece of black paper 

was something to be watched with care, for there might be 

A couple of young soldiers came round the 

, and presently a sailor passed. But all 
the rest of these people were quiet. 

With a yearning tragic beauty, through the windows of 
the church came the chant of the peasant choir within. I 
could hear a high beseeching voice and then the choir’s rich 
Not only the pri 


carbon 


magic in it 


corner of the churc! 


response. Village t was there, but monks 


and even a bishop from the ancient monastery just across 
the great day of the year, in honor 
The peasants had come from miles about 


Now and then, 


the river. For this was 
of the local saint. 
and they had be« for several hours. 


n here 





Most of the Colorful Beauty of Moscow 
Was in its Churches 











A Group of Village Popes 


as a mass was finished, groups of people would come out 
and others would take their places inside. 

Going into the crowded doorway and standing by a 
mother who was kneeling with her chubby son, I saw the 
small place, with its white and blue walls, packed and 
jammed with people. On one side stood the men and boys; 
on the other stood the women and girls. On the walls the 
icons, which are holy pictures, hung in heavy gilded frames; 
and in front a great dull gilded gate led back into the choir. 
The priests and deacons standing there were dressed in 
stiff brocaded robes of gleaming red and silver. And the 
hundreds of small candle flames and the incense rising in 
the air, all seemed reflected in the eyes of the motionless 
peasants round me. 

“The dark people,”’ they have been called; for in Russia 
the Dark Ages have reached up to the present day. But, 
watching their eyes, it seemed to me that these people 
were far from darkness; that in their minds and spirits had 
been far more beauty and light than in those of our Puritan 
forefathers; that they had always hungered and thirsted 
for light; and that the Church, despite all its corruption, 
had fed this hunger, quenched this thirst, and so had fas- 
tened on their souls. 

These men who stood so reverently, with their peasant 
caps in their hands, were a part of the Revolution, and per- 
haps the strongest part. This was one of hundreds of thou- 
sands of villages throughout the land wherein the future 
to be shaped and molded. And, though I found 
them grimly resolved that all the land of the large estates 
in the neighborhood should soon be theirs, they seemed 
equally determined to hold to their religion. 

In various parts of Russia I stopped in many villags 
And, though here and there a church was empty and the 
priest had been driven away, in only one case was I told 
‘We are through with the church 1 religion.”” More 


nation is 


An Oid Village Church in 
Central Russia 
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often it was simply a feeling of bitterness toward 
the priest, who, because he lived in poverty, had 
tried to eke out his wretched life by haggling over 
the size of the fees for weddings, funerals and 
christenings; or again had been obsequious to 
the neighboring landowners and to officials of 
the Czar. 

In the country, on long drives and tramps on 
winding lanes and highways, I kept seeing way- 
side shrines and monasteries on low hills. And 
twice I met with pilgrims, part of the countless 
multitude of so-called holy men, most of them 
from the peasant class, who for centuries have 
wandered through the length and breadth of 
Russia, begging their way and being treated 
everywhere with kindliness and deep respect by 
superstitious peasant hosts. In village tea houses 
I found them—strange uncouth creatures, ragged 
and foul; but they seemed to know they were 
welcome guests. 

In the cities the same thing was true, though 
to a much less marked degree. In Petrograd, 
where in the past the influx of modern science 
has worked against religion, and where now the 
revolutionists are either hostile to the Church or 
—4 more often wholly ignore it, I did find a decided 

decline in religious feeling, as compared with 
what I had seen twelve years before. But even 
there the churches were by no means empty. Moreover, 
he who takes Petrograd as a guide to the real Russian life 
is not likely to get a true idea of what is taking place to-day. 

It is rather in Mother Moscow that one feels himself in 
the very heart and center of the nation. And most of the 
colorful beauty of that lovable friendly old town was in 
its churches, some of them half hidden in old gardens and 
in narrow courts, shut out from the busy street by high 
walls. It was as though religion had burrowed deep into 
the city’s life. On my rambles in the crooked streets I 
could turn no bend or corner without coming on some 
church or some shrine or chapel. Their shining gilded 
spires, their cupolas and rounded domes—some old and 
faded; others new, pink or green or vivid blue—colored 
the town’s whole aspect. 


The Church Bells of Moscow 


ND always I kept hearing bells; some of them harsh 
and jangling, but others low, sepulchral booms. Their 
deep insistent voices drowned out the hum and buzz that 
came from homes and factories, from barracks and gay 
cafés. The Church seemed dominating all. From the roof 
of a high building I would look down at sunset and see the 





Continued on Page 65) 











Where the Czars of All the Russias 
Came for Coronation 











; 
; 
; 
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; 
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Lia IIUR 


XXIV 

STOOD in the gall ry of the chAteau for 
in instant, indulgingin areconnaissance, 
The hall wa illuminated by an 
electric torch guttering candles; 
at 


staircase 


now 
and three 
the foot of the 


lay the 
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GRANT Tt. 





table which |} 


ad 
done such yeoman 
service, splitintwo. 
Asforthebes egers, 
they were gathered 
near the chimney 
place in a worse- 


lor-we group 





one nursing a nose- 
bleed; another feel- 
ing gingerly at a 
tooth; and 


Blenheim 


loose 
Von 
himself, decorated 
with a broad cut 
across the forehead 
and a cheek that 
was rapidly taking 
on assorted shades 
of blue, green ar d 
black, frankly rag- 
ing; while the re- 
Mr. 


in! 


doubtable 
Schwartzm: ; 
worst off of all, lay 
in a heap, groaning 
at intervals but ap 


parent] 


quite ur 
of 
Was going on. 


My 


seemed transf 


what 


conscious 
abrupt 
I might have 


Medusa. I hz 


minute in 





welcome 
which to contem- 
plate the victims of 
my prowess and to 
exult unchristianly 
over their wounds. 
Then the tableau 
dissolved, the three 
men sprang up, 
and I took action. 
As I emerged I had drawn o 
procee ded to raise and 

“Well, Herr von 


you,” 


it a handkerchief, and I now 
wave it. 
m, I have come to parley with 
» flag and all.” 
He tried to look as if he had expected me, though it was 
that hadn’t. To give verisimilitude to the 

pretense he even pulled out hi 

“T thought would. You had just two minutes’ 
grace,”’ he commented, watching me narrowly. “Suppose 
you come down. You have brought the papers, I hope 


9. 


for your Ow! sake? 


I announced, “whi 











obvious he 
s watch. 


you 


“Oh, yes!”’ I assured him with all possible blandness. 


brought t What else was there to do? You 

the palm of your hand! That door is old and 
1 crumpled it up like paper. 
When we tl ought the situation over we saw its hoplessness 


so I ere I am!”’ 


ae 
had 


WO! 


nave nem. 
us it 
us 1 


i-eaten; you could have 


at once; 


corp 


ats sensible I could see 
Casting a baffled glance beyond 
It by no means merited 
scription, being heavy, solid, indeed immovable in 
“Well, t ” 


let’s have the papers! 
n his tone, 


».”’ he agreed curtly, though 
zled. 


scanned the gallery door. 


e was puz 





he said with sus- 





] } ] , ] } < . vs ; aler veg 
sscended in a deliberate manner, casting alert eyes 


about me, for, to use an expressive idiom, I was not doing 
this for my health. On the contrary I had two very 
definite purpose The first, which I could probably com- 
pass, was to save Miss Falconer from further intercourse 


with Von ceal the p: the 


esence of 


the se 


Blenheim, and to cor 


lr 





wounded, helpless Fire enem ond 

rpr singly modest vas to make the four German pris- 
oners, and to hand them over in triumph to the gendarmes 
of the nearest town, Santierre. 


I was perfectly conscious of the absur« 


ty of this ambi- 
How to set } 


about achieving it I lacked the ghost of 





an 1dea, 


But the general craziness of events had unhinged 
h 


me. I was forming the habit of trusting to pure luck and 
rogu galéere! I can’t swear that I hadn’t visions of 
conquering all my adversaries in some miraculous single- 


handed fashion, disarming them, and as a final sweet touch 
of revenge ty) 


company and meditate on the turns of fate! 


ng them up in chairs, to keep Marie-Jeanne 








“Here they are,” I said, obligingly offering the package. 
“We found them nestling behind a panel—old family 
hiding place, you know. I can’t vouch for their contents, 
not being an expert, but Miss Falconer was satisfied. How 
about it, now you look at them? Do they seem all right?” 

Not paying the slightest attention to my conversational 
efforts Von Blenheim had snatched the papers, torn them 
hungrily open and run them through. He was bristling 
with suspicion; but he knew his business evidently. It 
did not take him long to conclude that he really had his 
spoils. 

Folding them up carefully he thrust them into his coat 
and stored them, displaying, however, less triumph than I 
thought he would. The truth was he looked preoccupied; 
and I wondered why. For the first time in all the hair- 
trigger situations I had seen him face I sensed a strain in 
him. 

‘So much for that. Now, Mr. Bayne, what do you 
think we mean to do to you?” he asked. 

“I don’t know, I am sure,” I answered rather absently; 

I was weighing the relative merits of jujutsu and my five 
remaining revolver shots. “Is there anything sufficiently 
lingering? Let me suggest boiling oil; or I understand 
that roasting over a slow fire is considered tasty. Either of 
those methods would appeal to you, wouldn’t it?” 
“T don’t deny it!” in a tone that was convincing. 
“You haven’t endeared yourself to us, my friend, in the 
last hour! But we can’t spare you yet; our plans for the 
evening are lively ones, and they include you. I told you, 
didn’t I, that we were going via the trenches to No Man’s 
Land when we finished this affair?” 

‘You told me many interesting things. I’ve forgotten 
some of the details.’”’ I was conscious of a thrill of excite- 
ment. The man was worried; so much was sure! 

“You will recall them presently, or if you don’t I'll 
refresh your memory! The fact is, Mr. Bayne, you have 
put a pretty spoke in our wheel! It stands this way: Our 
papers are made out for a party of four officers; and you 
have eliminated Schwartzmann! Don’t you owe us some 
amends for that? You like disguises, I gather from your 
What do you say to putting on a new one, a pale- 


blue uniform, and seeing us through the lines?” 





costume. 





REYNARD 


ST RI ed 


A5ay 


I Saw a Girt in a White Gown and a Flowered Hat—and I Did Not Stand on the 


frazzled nerves, was proof conclusive. 
triumphant this time 


He looked, while uttering t wild pleas- 
antry, about as humorous as King Attila. 
Could he possibly be in earnest? Afte i! 
perhaps he was! War rules were « t ‘ 

tl gS; pa 
called forf men, 
four he 1 have 
or rouse iS} nt 
and it wa er- 
tain i llerr 
Schw nn 
would do gad- 
ding to-night or for 
many night to 
come That not 
of mine fron ne 
gallery had upset 
Von Blenheim’ 
plans ver neatl 
I stared at him, 
fascinated 
**Well?”’ said 
he. “Do in 
derstand 
**Lunderstand 
I exclaimed nalg- 
nantly, ‘that tl 
istoomuch! Itis 





Order of My Going 


I recognized 






OF FRAINCE 


By Marion Polk Angellotti 


TLLUSTRATEDO Br 


really. I was g 

ting hardened; I 
could stand a mere 
impossibility or 
two, and not blink; 
but this! It bye 
yond the bound 

I shall begin to see 
green snakes pres- 


ently or 





Savage! 


underes 


Unless 
us wha 


writ 


\ yo 


‘ 


¢ 
t 


you 


5} 


ing 


.’ Von Blen- 
heim cut me 


-t 
ort 


are 
imating. 


you oblige 


will 


see is the hereafter, 
Mr. Bayn 


he meant 


Yes, 
His 


it. 


' 
vne 


very fierce 


ness, eloqut nt 


With anot 


my chance, 


he 


1 


ol 


thrill 
His ez 


m 


paign, instead of going according to specifications, had been 
interfered. with; his position was dangerous; 


time to lose; for all he knew, at any 
his masquerade might have been suspected, the aut 
his track! 


have been notified, vengeance have been put or 
In desperation he meant to risk my denounci! 


till he 


there 


me 











reached 
and then, no doubt, get 


the Front 





trenches 


rid of me. What 


and h: 


he hac 


point along the 





friend 


no 


road 


norities 


ise 


e couldn’t 


guess was that I would have turned the earth upside down 
to make this opportunity that he was offering me on a 
silver tray! 

“Oh, I'll oblige you,”’ I assured him with what must 
have seemed insane cheerfulne “I'll oblige you, Herr 
von | heim, with all the pleasure in the world! If you 
really want me, that is. If my presence won’t make you 
nervous. Aren’t you afraid, for instance, that I might be 
tempted to share my knowledge of your name id you 
profes ion with the first French soldie ve met 

** As to that we will take our chances.”” Von Blenheim’ 
face was adamant, though my suggestion had produced a 
not entirely enlivening effect on his two friend ‘You see 
Mr. Bayne, in this business the ri will be yours most] 
There will be no flights of stairs to dart up, and no tal 
to overturn, and no candles to extinguish; you will n the 
tonneau with a man beside you—a very watchful mar 
and a pistol against your side! You don’t want to die, do 
you? I thought not—since you surrendered those paper 
Well, then, you'll be wise not to say a word or stir a muscle! 
And now, we are in a} irry. Will you make ir toilet, 
please?”’ 

was the bizarre curtair ene of what I had called ar 
extravaganza. Von Blenhein confederate taking no 
special pains for gentleness, stripped off the outer garment 
of the prostrate Schwartzmann, who moaned and groaned 
throughout the process, though he never opened his eyes 
Von Blenheim urged haste upon u he was get y more 
fidgety every instant; he bit } p, drummed with | 
fingers, kept an ear cocked, as if expecting to hear pursuer 
at the door. Still, he neglected no precautior He de 
manded my revolver. Amiably I surrendered it, and ther 


3¢ 





irned toward the 


asked myself if I were 


the way, froma hea 


of a nosebleed, and a 


Von Bienheim Was 


Take Him Long 
That He Really Had His Spoits 





iend in the tonneau bored through 








announced, “to go on 


h for my benefit, and 
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rumbling line of ambulances and supply carts and laboring 
trucks. We glimpsed faces, 
The change from solitude to 
3ut 


camions or heard vojces all 


this unbroken 


about us. 


procession was bewildering. we did not long remain 





a part of it; we turned again into narrower lanes 


The control was growing stricter. Four separate times 


we were halted, and always I sat hunched in my corner, 


as impassive as a stone. The more deeply we penetrated 
toward the Front the more uneasy grew my companions. 
Each t a sentry 





halted l thes 
Waited in more anx- 
for | 
The man beside me, 
it was true, still 


with 


lety s verdict. 







menaced me 
his pistol point; but 
the gesture had 
grown perfunctory. 
He did not think I 

yuld attempt any- 
ning. He belie ved 
I was afraid! 

Our road crossed 
a hilltop and I saw 





beneath 


als with 


us, 


a valley 
treaked at interv 


blinding signal flashe f 
red and green. In my 
ears the thunder of the 


guns was stead 


il And wher 


growing 


we were stopped 








again the sentry warned us. 
The oad ¢ ere ave , 
he said, id been intermit- 
tently under fire for two days. 
It looked leed, as if devils 
had used for a pl d; 
the tree ere ere 
stum] the once ¢ 
either side stretched burned and bare. 
And then came the climax pomething 


passed us—high above our heads, I 

. fancy, though its frightful wings seemed 
brushing us; a ghost of the night, an 

ALVA rt € aérial demon; a shrieking thing that 


the man beside me crin 


ge and 
the French call an 


made 
shudder. 
a word t] 





It was whi 


iat 


n some subtle 
menacing and dreadful 
term of shell. 


the cushior 





obu seems 





manner, more 
than 
ed against 


our own 
As we sped on I] 


quiet, inwardly I was gathering 


outwardly 


myself together for my 





attempt. I had not thought I would approach the Front 
tl way for t t fir tt ne, but il Wa a good way Ihada 
good object At the next stop, whatever it was, I meant 
to make the venture. I did not doubt I would succeed 
it. But I could not } fe 

Another obus hurtled over us and rieked away into the 
distance; and again the man beside me flinched, but I did 
not I was thinking odd lucid , ol ul thing 
among them Dunny and! old house in Was} ngton, into 
which I should never again let myself with my latchkey, 
sure of a welcome at a nour ol the day or night. My 
guardian’s gray head rose before me. My heart tightened. 





iorn 





ne finest, straightest took a Ior 


old chap who ever 


I 
of the wet, and 





little tike in out petted him, and frolicked 
with him, and filled his stocking all the year round, and 
made his holidays things of rapture, and taught him how 
to ride and shoot and fish and swim, 1 cu losses, and 
do pretty much everything that makes life 


that was Dunn) 
“This will be 
“but he’ll say tl 





And Esmé Fal lovely Esmé! “She 
has come down the st se now,” I told eit sne 





has untied Marie-Jeanne. She has gone out and started 
the car.’””, What would she think of my disappearance? 
Well, she wouldn’t misjudge me, I felt sure; and neither 
would Jean-Hervé-Marie-Olivier! He would know that 








I was acting as, in my place, he would have acted—that I 
didn’t mean to let Franz von Blenheim defy France d go 
ntouched 
e whole world seemed mysteriously to have narrowed 





to one girl— Esmé How I had lived before I saw he how, 
having seen her, I could ever have lived without her—I 
didn’t know. But the sound of grinding brakes roused m« 


We were slowing up in obedience to a signal from a canvas 
covered, half-demolished shelter filled with men in blu 
uniforms; we were coming to a standstill. Von Blenheim 
leaned out, and for a moment I saw his face in the beam of 
light from the sentry’s lantern. It looked thin and set 


He was giving beneath the strain. 
“Behold, my comrade! 
“And make haste, for the 


are waited for ld-bas 


hands of the sentry. love of 


We 


I cast a quick glance at my bodyguard, whose anxious 


heaven! 


eyes were on the sentinel. His pistol still lay against my 
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side, but his thoughts were far away. It was the moment. 
With the rapidity of lightning I knocked his up, 
caught his wrist and clung to it, calling out simultaneously 
in a voice of crisp command. 

“My friends,” I cried in French, “I order you to arrest 


persons! They are agents of the Kaiser! They are 


arm 


these 
German spies 
The pistol, « 
into the air. I heard shouts, 
Then I caught sight of Von Blenheim’s face, dark and oddly 


is revolver at 


iu 





hed between us, exploded harmlessly 


saw men running toward us. 





contorted; he had turned and was leveling } 


me, resting one knee on the driver’s seat as he took deliber- 
ate aim. 

“T say,” I cried again, struggling for the weapon, “that 
this is Franz von Blenheim—that these are men of the 
Kaiser, spying, in disguise a 

It seemed to me that someone caught Von Blenheim’s 
arm from behind just as he fired; but 
for suddenly that same whistling shriek 


I was not certain, 
ounded over us 

nearer this time, more ominous; the earth seemed to rock, 
then to end in a mighty shock and cataclysm. 
enveloped me and I dropped into a bottomless pit. 


Blackness 


xXxXV 
\ HEN I opened my eyes it was with a peculiarly 
reluctant feeling, my eyelids being so heavy that they 


My head was unspeakably groggy, 
memory. I couldn’t, 








seemed to weigh a ton. 
and I had quite lost my 


errogated, have replied 


t, if suddenly 
ligent bit of infor- 


not even with my name. 


int with one int 


on about myself 


my back I was lying, gazing up at what, sur- 
, seemed to be a ceiling festooned with garlands of 
li liers id 


with ladies anc 





ng about 
Watteau style. 


feel so 


painted 





of greensward, decidedly 
was 1? What had happened to make me 
? It reminded me of an epis childhood, 


W here 
he lpless? 


a day when my pony had fallen and roll 


had been carried home with two crushed ribs. 


Coming out at that time from the influence of the ether 
I had found Dunny at my bedside. If only he were here 
now! I looked round. Why, there he was, sitting in a 
brocaded chair by the window, his dear old silver head 


yond a doubt! 

To see him gave me a warm, comforted, homelike feeling. 
Nor 
did. able Louis Quinze jewel in its panel- 
ing, and gilding, might from 
Versailles by parcel post; my bed was garlanded and cur- 
tained it Where I had gone to sleep last night 
I couldn’t remember; but it hadn’t, I was obstinately sure, 
been here 

What ailed me, anyhow? 

j 


ack, dozing be 


thrown 


did it surprise me; but somehow my surroundings 
The room, a verit l 
have come direct 


cary Z 


} 
rose color. 


' 


I began a series of cautious 














experiments, designed to discover. My arms were weak 
and of a strange, flabby limpness, but they moved. So 
did my left leg; but wher me to the right one I Was 
baffled. It wouldn’t stir; it was heavily incased in some- 
thing. Good heavens, now I knew! It was in a plaster 
cast! 

The shock of the di covery taugl me something 
tur é amely at my head is ibie to excruciating 
little throbs of pair I raised a hand to it. My forehead 
was swathed in bandages, like , ’s. Oh, to 
be sure, in the castle at Prezel retreating up 
the stairc: Schwartzman: but, then, 
hadn’t that been a pin prick, tl 4 





the puzzle. 
lings came 
back to me in a rush ‘ murder, the 
night in the castle, Jean-HervéMarie-Olivier! 


The name 


f 


Prezelay served as : 
The whole fantastic, incredible chain of hay 


the gray car, the inn, t! 








Dur !’’ I heard myself quavering a voice utterly 
ce my own. 
rhe figure in the chair started up and hurried toward 
me, and then Di were holding my hands, his 
eyes looking into mine. 
‘There, Dev, tl it eas ’ the familiar voice 
was soothing me. “ to me, my boy. You are 





safe now; you're all rig 


My safety, howe ver, seem d of small importance for the 
time being. 

““Dunny,” I implored, “listen! 
about a girl! How am I to tell you, 


start the story you'll think I’m raving 





I know all about it, Dev,”” my guardian reassured me 
‘I’ve seen Miss Falconer. She’s absolutely safe!” 
If that were so I could relax, and I did with fervent 


Not for long, however; my brain had begun 





to Work 
‘See here! I want to know who has been playing foot- 
ball with me,” was my next demand, which Dunny an- 






i obligingly, if with a slightly dubious face. 

French chap—said you 
weren't to talk,” he muttered; “but if I were in your place 
It was this way, 


doctor nice young 
I'd want to know a few things myself. 
Dev. A fragment of a shell struck you 
“‘A fragment!” I raised weak eyebrows. 
nd whole!” 


‘I know bet- 








ter. Twenty shells at least, 
and didn’t strike your Teuton friends,” he 


‘It was a true 


charged on, suddenly purple of visage. 





ny 





| 
1 


two were ti 
given the al 
As it wa 
little late 
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he seat with you was cut up a bit; the other 
cle i e motor. If you hadn’ 

m they would have got off scot-free prot 
e Frencl ld a drumhead court-martial a 
ee of the fellows—well, you can fill 
é while a } ture rose Dbetore 
a firing squad, and Franz von 
m f No doubt he had died bravely; 
n I had too clear a recollection of 
yuu,”” Dunny was continuing, “you seem to 
them finely. There you were, in a Frenct 
ir | gasp apparently, and with an Amer- 
1 em to have clung to throug! 
n, i coat! They took a chance on 
t had made them a pre sent of this 
enhe and by the next day, thanks to Miss 
e Duke of Raincy-la-Tou ou were being 


Fora 


he devil looking after 


th fever, deliri im, 








“T was too busy, 
statement 
And when 
one leg shot 
of brain 

and it 





earching gaze on 
d, “how did you happen to 


It seemed as natural 





} idk 
ied here waiting for my eyes to 
I suppose you didn’t fly?” 


Dirt Like You I Ought to Fave Made the Sun Stop Moving, 
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He looked extraordin: embarrassed. ‘‘W ” he 
growled at length, “‘I had business I got legra 
after you left New York. The thir g was confounds 
inconvenient, but I had no choice about it 

‘**Dunny,” I said weakly but sternly, “you d 
me p to tell s—not bare-faced one e t 





anyhow, that deceive the veriest child! W} 
earth] Dpusiness | you have over ere Va 
Own now, ar ke your medicine like a man!’ 








His guilty air was sufficient 
acknowledged, ‘“‘it 
and I didn't 


was youl 





was a nasty one, 











and you're all I’ve got; so I took a passport and caught the 
au. Not, of course, that I doubted your al 
of yourself, my boy : 
you? You might have,” I admi iw 
if you had known I was bucking both the 





Allied governments and the picked talent of the Central 


Powers! It was too much. I was riding for a fall—and I 
: ing, Dunny 


got it! But I dor 





t mind s 





“Well, you go to sleep now,” he 
‘You've got to get well in a hurry; 
All sorts of things have been 


it Just a 


vou to do! 
knocked you 01 
e, the President went before Congress 
you say ? Not war?” 
We're in it 
in it with men, and ships, and mt 
stuffs, and everything else we have to help with, praise the 
ord! You'll fight beneath the Stars and Stripes, instead 
of under the Tricolor I say, Dev, that’s positively the 
last word I'll utter. Y« 
In a weak, quavering fashion but with sincere enthusiasm 
tried to celebrate by singing a few bars of the Star- 
pangled Banner and a little of the Marseillaise. Dunny 
was ri the conversation had exhausted me. 


war, young man! 





itions, 





u’ve got to rest!” 





£ 
In the midst of my patriotic demonstration I fell asleep. 
My convalescence was a marvel, I learned from young 
Doctor Raimbault, the surgeon from the chateau who 
According to him I was a 
in a thousand; he never wearied 


it, howe ver; 


came to see me every day. 
patient in a hundred 


or Got You the Stars to Play With, or Whisked the 
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by, not to do so t tuldn’t feel t 





man should fee] towar 


On three separate occasior 
bringing back as the fruits of his first ex 


from the Ritz. 


I was clot} 
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save for my swathed head I looked highly civ 





{ ] again at d in 


days when I had raced hither and yon, a 


believable battle in a dark 
first in 
dim and far-off indeed. 
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The Outlook 


N? since the summer of 1864 has the United States 
been in so sober a frame of mind. Our war program is 
irly so far advanced as we hoped it would be at this 
There frequent evidence of incompetence and 
anization at Washington. On the military side 
upon ships. Before the war the shipyards of the 
st year, turned out about three million 
Our shipping board is undertaking 
a tremendous task. 


not ne 
time, 
faulty org 
all hinges 
world, in their be 
tons of ocean bottom 
to turn out 
Some experienced men deem it impossible. But six million 
tons from the United States, with the best England, France 
and the neutrals can do, will turn the scale against the 
submarines by only a few million tons if they maintain 
their performance of 1917 through this year. Nothing like 
a decisive superiority of men and guns on the Western 
Front appears to be in sight for this year. Good military 
judges think the Germans may gain successes against the 
Italians this spring. Italy cracked once—a tiny crack, but 
almost fatal. She may crack again. 

There is plenty of blue in the prospect. 

It was a maxim with Grant that no matter how bad 
things looked to him they were looking just as bad to the 
Be sure that eyes behind the Rhine see it just as 
blue as you do. There is hunger, disillusionment, unrest. 
Every intelligent German knows that peace with the Bol- 
heviki and gains in Italy bring no end to the war. Like 
Herr Ballin, they know that until Germany makes peace 
with England and the United States the sea is as impass- 
able to German commerce as the Arctic Ocean in mid- 
winter, 

\ year of unlimited submarine operation has not less- 
Another year 
very week brings the power of the United States 
closer to German frontiers, 

lt wa that the war will be won by the side 
that is most determined to win it. We believe this year will 
vite of the German militarist determination 


six million tons this year 


enemy. 


ened England's fighting power by an ounce. 
will not. | 


never clearer 


a collapse 


to conquer Europe. 
Price Fixing 


mable that factories and office buildings 
had to shut down and homes would not 


I" IS fairly pro! 
vould not have 


have e unheated if the Government had simply let the 
coal business alone—kept its hands off altogether. 

We are burning more coal because we are manufacturing 
more goods. But this does not apply to hard coal, which is 
used almost exclusively for heating. In 1917 shipments 
of hard coal at Atlantic tidewater were seventy-seven mil- 
lion tons against ty-seven millions in 1916, Yet for days 
many homes along the Atlantic seaboard were without 
heat; for five days nearly every office and business build- 

y shut down 

Production of soft coal in 1917 is estimated at fifty mil- 

n tor or ten per cent—more than in 1916, but famine 
leveloped nearl everywhere east of the Mississippi. 
Much more ft coal might have been produced, for the 

ipply within reach of the miner’s pick is practically un- 


so far as present needs go, 


limited 
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With no government intervention anywhere along the 
line the price of coal and the price of transportation would 
very likely have risen to such points that, stimulated by 
larger profits and higher wages, enough coal would have 
moved to meet every demand; and on a strictly economic 
basis we could no doubt better afford to pay twice as much 
for coal than to go without it. 

But it could never have been worked out as a strictly 
economic problem. A grand monarch, serenely removed 
from the necessity of consulting public opinion and urgently 
needing coal, iron, copper and transportation, would prob- 
ably let the prices of those commodities go where they 
would, knowing that high prices are the most certain 
method of insuring the fullest supply. But an American 
republic which adopted that policy would soon find itself 
in deep trouble. Rapidly rising prices for coal would set up 
a popular dissatisfaction, which would compel the Govern- 
ment to intervene. 

No doubt price fixing does limit production, as a good 
many critics contend. But it is a political necessity. 


Reunited Poland 


OMANOFF, Hohenzollern and Hapsburg divided up 

\ Poland among themselves as coolly as ever Barbary 
pirates divided the spoils of a plundered ship and sold the 
crew into slavery. For a hundred and fifty years these for- 
eign masters have oppressed and exploited the Poles, doing 
their best to suppress the native language and to stamp 
out the stubborn sense of national unity among the people. 
But after four generations the millions of Poles occupying 
the old fatherland are as much a nation in thought and 
feeling as ever. They will be a nation politically, also. 
Poland will again be united and independent. The peace 
treaty may not declare complete unity and independence, 
but it will come about in a few years, whatever the treaty 
says. The people of Europe and America will demand it. 

This war has made the voice of the people audible in a 
way never known before. People heretofore dumb are 
speaking now. Wherever they speak—whether in Russian 

oviets, German socialist parties, British labor conventions, 

Austrian mass meetings—-they all say the same thing: 
“No annexations, no punitive indemnities, no conquests, 
government by consent of the governed,” 

People know well enough there is no profit to them in 
subjugating other people, substantially like themselves, 
and forcing them under a hateful political rule. Moreover, 
they know now that if their government is subjugating 
other people their own political liberty is in a dubious state. 
A militaristic German government is necessarily oppressive 
at home. 

The old crime committed upon Poland will be undone. 
The conscience of a democratic world will require it. The 
universal cry of “‘no annexations, no indemnities, self- 
determination of peoples”’ is sounding the doom of militar- 
ism; for even the most fatuous government will hardly 
undertake military conquest if its subjects will not let it 
keep the spoils, 


Picking the Man 


HOEVER runs the industries of a country and on 

whatever broad plan they are managed—whether it is 
capitalistic, socialistic, private management or govern- 
ment management—somebody or other must pick out the 
particular man who is to have a given job. 

If it is the ancient and more or less reprobated capital- 
istic plan a man will always be picked for a certain job 
because his experience and past performance raise a defi- 
nite presumption that he is peculiarly fitted to handle that 
particular piece of work. Capitalism is selfishly interested 
in its own profits, and it finds it profitable to put a man on 
a job that he knows about. It does not like trying experi- 
ments with unproved material. 

If it is government management the man will be picked 
for quite different reasons—because he has demonstrated 
ability in some totally different line of work, because his 
political theories are agreeable to the person who does the 
picking, because the one who does the picking likes him 
personally. 

Private management would have been aghast at the 
notion of putting a minor-college president, even though 
he were an exceedingly able man in his own field, but with 
no practical knowledge of mining or transportation, in con- 
trol of just one important coal company or railroad. It 
would have demanded a man who knew that job. Govern- 
ment management sees no difficulty whatever in putting 
such a man in control of the whole fuel industry, with pretty 
absolute power of life or death over it. Logically, then, if 
it were selecting a president for one of our universities 
it would pick a leading coal operator. 


What Broke Down 


N°? DOUBT you have seen it stated a hundred times— 

that under the test of war private man- 
agement of railroads broke down. The statement is not 
true. What broke down was government regulation of 


as we have 
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railroads. All the Government has done in respect of the 
railroads is to remove a prohibition which the Government 
itself placed upon them. It was the Government and not 
the inclination of the private managers that compelled the 
roads to retain a strictly separate, competitive organiza- 


tion. Under the test of war that would not work. It 
involves too much duplication and waste effort. The Gov- 
ernment swept it aside. Otherwise the roads are operated 
just as before. The same men are running them in the 
same way. 

If we are getting greater efficiency out of our industrial 
plants it is because the Government is requiring them to 
coéperate, whereas formerly it required them to compete. 
To meet the war the antitrust laws are practically swept 
aside. Steel men sit down together and plan in unison in a 
way the Government would have indicted them for doing 
three years ago. 

Government is talking of taking over the soft-coal 
mines. For years coal men have urged that consolidation 
was necessary to insure genuine conservation of coal and 
to eliminate the shocking wastes which a strictly competi- 
tive basis involved. 

In taking them over the Government will unify them for 
operating purposes, as the mine owners have long wanted 
to do. 

War will bring great changes. There is much specula- 
tion as to what they will be in this direction or that. One 
thing is already fairly settled: 

War marks the end of the régime of individualistic un- 
limited competition. Its demonstration of the advantages 
of rational coéperation, as opposed to our legal insistence 
upon competition always and everywhere, is too over- 
whelming to be obscured. 

That does not mean state socialism. It means decid- 
edly closer trade organization—even to something like a 
revival of the old guild system—with government merely 
acting as umpire. 


Tighten the Belt 


HE Treasury faces a deficit of ten billion dollars for the 

current fiscal year, which ends with next June. Allow- 
ing for the proceeds of the first and second Liberty Loans 
and for the full amount of taxes levied, the sums appro- 
priated would still outrun receipts by about ten billions. 
The full amount appropriated may not be spent because 
the Government is unable to get the work done; but as 
every dollar spent that much war preparation 
accomplished there is no satisfaction in deferred payments 
To meet this deficit the Treasury is already selling four per 
cent short-term certificates and war-savings stamps and 
certificates. Later on it will offer another issue of Liberty 
Bonds. 

Paste that figure of ten billions in your hat. It measures 
what the Government requires of you between now and 
June thirtieth, 

In 1917 the public took about six billions of bonds and 
certificates; of which, however, several hundred millions 
remain in the hands of the banks—owned by them or as 
collateral for loans. We must beat that record from now 
to the end of June. 

Don’t wait for a Liberty Loan drive. The real drive is 
on right now. It will be here as long as war lasts. See 
what you can save. Particularly take up with these war- 
savings certificates and stamps. They are on sale every- 
where. 

Get the habit! 

The United States has undertaken to set a world record 
in producing and saving. 

We have promised it to those who are fighting our bat- 
tles on the physical field. It is your promise, made by 
your Government. ! 


Redeem it! 
Real Work for Putterers 


HE world wants bread and the American winter-wheat 

crop is the biggest single item in its bread budget. This 
year that crop, though on a large acreage, entered the 
winter in the poorest condition ever recorded by the 
Department of Agriculture. The winter has been one of 
the most severe ever known. Last year, with less rigorous 
weather, more than twelve million acres of fall-sown wheat 
were winter-killed, reducing the outturn to little more than 
four hundred million bushels. This year the outlook for 
winter wheat is poor. 

The only possible offset lies in radically increasing the 
area of spring-sown wheat. That means more farm labor; 
and reports from every section show that farm labor is a 
searce article, 

But there are big reserves of labor that may well be 
drawn into service in this emergency. 

Every country town in the United States could furnish 
a quota if the able-bodied men and youths who are work- 
ing at half jobs and at incidental, puttering, tinkering jobs 
were combed out. No town but has its idlers on any given 
day of the week. All over the country men are working 
at trivial things—doing odd chores. It must be put to them 
that the country needs their labor. 


means 





















BIE W. 


HE fact cannot be too often remem- 

bered that though the Prussianized 

Germans have had the reputation 
of being the master war makers of the modern age they 
have in the atrocious conflict which they forced upon the 
world in August, 1914, won more by deceit than by arms. 
This will probably astonish posterity more than it seems 
to astonish us. If we discovered that the champion prize 
fighter had conquered his adversaries by low trickery —by 
g their food, let us say, or by tripping them up, or 
by throwing pepper in their eyes—instead of by fair fight- 
ing, we should know how to rate him. Indeed, no bruiser 
could win the championship by such means; for in the ring 
there is an etiquette that forbids striking below the belt, 
and the contestant who disobeys is ruled out. The German 
war code, however, recognizes no etiquette; the Prussians, 
deaf alike to shame and to honor, permit themselves every 
license and refrain from no inhumanity. They boast of 
making “‘Anything to win” their motto. 

It is not by accident that the Prussian, who has been 
for a century the bully of Europe, is also the chief sneak 
among modern peoples. The bully is usually a coward, and 
sneaking is the coward’s natural practice. We have already 
heard more than once from the Prussians the coward 
whimper when the Allies re- 
taliatea on them the pun- 





poisonin 
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by Prussian gold or by Prussian guile. Industry and trade 
were stealthily Prussianized. German capital flowed like 
a pestilent stream through the main channels of banking 
and commerce. Western Russia was covertly overrun by 
German colonists, and even a great manufacturing city 
like Lédz, ‘“‘the Russian Manchester,” sprang up under 
the spell of Teutonic promotion. 

The result of this general peaceful penetration, as the 
Germans slyly called it, of Russia appeared in the second 
campaign of the war. The Russian armies in the early 
spring of 1915 made a great drive into Galicia; they took 
Przemysl and other strongholds, and with high hopes, but 
much imprudence, they rushed on through the Carpathian 
passes into Hungary. The Austrians seemed on the point 
of collapsing, when Germany sent Mackensen to save 
them. This hedid not so much by the powerful forces with 
which he battered the Russians as through their deficiency 
inammunition. Inless than two months the Germans had 
disposed of Russia for that vear. 

In 1916 the Russians made another promising start. 
Then there followed the inevitable slowing up, unexplained 
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JUDAS PEACE 


By William Roscoe Thayer «.% : 204 pniine to oui 


observers; and finally there was another 


disaster. It has since leaked out that 
from the beginning of the war the checks, the delays and 
the failures were owing directly to Russian officials, cor- 
rupted by the Kaiser’s reptilian creaturé Large a ) 








forms, rations, munitions and 


means of transportation; but the armies in the field were 


priations were made for u 





often left without food or powder; trainloads of she 
were sent off to some distant place and sidetracked; regi 


ments actually went to the Front without rifles and 
uniforms—to be armed and clothed, if at all, with 1 
and uniforms of the men killed in action. 





Another Chapter of Treachery 


HE largest munitions factory in the Empire was blown 

up, with the connivance, it is said, of Ger: nt 
with it. The wonder is that really able military command 
ers, like the Grand Duke Nicholas and General Brusiloff, 
held out as long as they did and proved that even amid the 
uncertainty of feeding and equipping their armies they 
could confront the Teutons opposed to them. Only when 
there were no more cartridges for the rifles and no more shells 
for the cannon did they give 
way; and even in the re- 














treat they showed their skill 





ishment that they had 








pplying first to 
The submarine, 
used, the most 
ipon ever em- 
man, fitly sym- 
» modern German 
essence is 

iation that 
oops to employ such a 
illegitimately will 


ter of course shrink 





at war; 


aecel 





weapon 


as a Mat 


from no ott 






practice of de- 
ceit—or of lty; and so 
we find, as I just now as- 
serted, that the Germans 
have thus far won more by 


deceit than by arms. 


A War of Corruption 


pre at the situation at 
the end of 1917, after the 
war has been carried on for 


three years anda half. What 


nas beer 





. ’ 1] 
Germanys really 


important 


conquest in this 
struggle? It has been Rus- 
sia. And how has she con- 
quered Russia? Not by 
warfare, but by corruption. 


. 
In the beginning the Rus- 








sian armies, though inferior 
to the Ger in military 
and in morale, had 

upper hand in East 





Then asort of paral- 
ysis seemed to blight them, 
and the German generals, 
who had 

them 





surian Lakes. 


Subsequently we have 
learned that this paralysis, 


which became chronic, was 


caused by treachery, and 
treachery was caused by 
German bribes. The extent 


to which this agency was 








ried may never be known, 


but enough is surely known 


car 
to blacken forever the Ger- 
man record. The Kaiser’s 
bripers, acting like the germs 
of a disease which slowly in- 
fects a people and destroys 
not only their physical vigor 
but their moral health, pene- 
trated into every part of 
Russian society. The chief 
advisers of the Czar, the 
very members of his house- 
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by saving their armies 
The German corrupter 
were not satisfied, however, 
with paralyzing the fighting 
power of Russia. A victory 
in the field tickled the van 
ity of the war-mad Germans 
at home, but it really con- 
cluded nothing; for if the 
1 to 
gether they might go on re 
treating as fast as the 
Germans caught up with 


Russian armies hek 


them, and so entice the 
enemy far enough from his 
base to work his destruction. 
Their ancestors had succes 
fully used that strategy 
against Napoleon in 1812, 
and the Germans had no 
intention of being entrapped 
by it. They therefore set 
about corrupting the Rus- 
sian people, who furnished 
the material for the Russian 
armies. By the autumn of 
1916 they felt so sure of their 
results that they declared 
very confidently that Russia 
would be out of it by the 
spring of 1917. How far the 
deposition of the Czar en 
tered into their plan and 
how far they abetted and 


directed it we cannot ye 








‘ 


say. It may be ar 

the Czar himself had been 
so compliant up t 

and his ministers and other 
officials had so punctually 
betrayed Russia and the 
Russian armies according to 


guead tha 


othat time, 





the bargain made with Ger 
man agents, that the Kaiser 
might have thought it su 
perfluous to ou } 
cousin Nicky.” 
not need to be 


“dear 





order to perceive that the 
autocrat who conspire to 
destroy a brother au 
engages in a risky busi 
ness, since he teache how 
any autocracy including 
his own—may be abol- 
ished. On the other hand, 
the utter subserviency to 
Germany of the 
the Bol heviki, 








e 





| latterly dominated t revo 
lution, justifies the belief 
Too MUCH LIBERTY j that the Kaiser did indeed 


instigate the dow 





hold, his ministers, his 
generals, admirals and sub- 
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nfali of the 
Czar and bought up the 


lowest dregs in Russia to 








alterns, were all polluted 











accomplish the revolution which swept away the Romanoff 
dynasty in March, 1917. 
Judging by the situation at the end of December, 1917, the 


Kaiser can declare that a corruption fund was never spent 
more completely to the satisfaction of the corrupter than 
that which he di uted among the Bolsheviki. They did 
his bidding to the last scrape of shameless servility. Not 
only did they stop active military operations, but they 


abandoned even the semblance of carrying on the war; 
virtually invited the 


they di the armies; they 





German er Russia to do what they pleased and to 
take what they would. Never before in all history has any 
group of men sunk to such a shameless depth of turpitude. 


Shameless? 


hey have no notion of what shame is. 
History brands indelibly on its eternal scroll the names of 
dete but these men, insensible alike to loyalty 
and to patriotism, betray with no more remorse than is felt 

the viper envenom A peddler 
wuld treat a bundle of rags with more consideration than 
hown in giving away their Mother Russia to 


foe 


ted traitors; 
ing its innocent victims. 


thie nave 


ner inve 


; 


erate 
The Poisoners of World Thought 


\ E peace which, at the instigation of Berlin, they would 
palm off on the world is a Judas peace. Which is the 
more odious, the seducer or his victim? The world long ago 
passed its verdict on this question. Depraved as the Bol- 
heviki are, ian Kaiser and the underlings who 
ynly too thoroughly obeyed his instructions are still more 
lepraved. The world does not even yet sufficiently abhor 
the deceit of the Germans, which has been for more than 
a quarter of a century at work deliberately poisoning and 
basing the people in those countries which the Kaiser 
and his evil ring had secretly resolved to conquer or con- 
trol. They have studied the temperament of each victim 
ind have applied to each the corrupter whom they believed 
most efficacious: A sanctimonious professor for unsuspect- 
ing, frank Americans of intelligence; imperial blandish- 
ments for American millionaires and toadies; mere vulgar 
money, even small change, for fellows of the baser sort. 
Chey find out the weak point, the vanity, the devil's lurking 
place in each, and there they sow the microbes of their 
depravity; there they undermine; there, if need be, they 
stab clandestinely. The Kultur which the Germans boast of 
is the culture of bacteria which infect and destroy the soul. 

Eighty years ago, before the Prussian virus had infected 


Pru 


1 
tne 


German arteries, 
German poets and 


theorists amused 
themselves over the 
conundrum, ‘‘Is 
Germany Ham 


let?” 
war has brought a 


The present 





true and terrible 
answer: “Germany 
is Judas.” Let the 
vyorld be not be- 
trayed into pe rdi- 
tion by its Judas 
peact kiss. 

Every war begets 
its own vocabulary. 
Camouflage is the 
word which, spe 


illy employed by 


the French in this 


ruise with intent 
Along 
their 
oops and supply 
iin hac to pa 

iwht of the 


i 
clisg 


to decely 


mad where 


that 


yuns th 


f,erman 
hrenct 
el pread 


cene paint 
large 

reens of canva 
on which they 


iubed landscape 


or bushes and trees; 
r the French 
nasked their bat 
teries by heaping 


them a tangle 


of leafy boughs; or 
they 


perhap cor 


erted an innocent 
woking haystack 
sentinel 

All the bel 
employed 
the device; but it 


Germal 


nto a 
helter 
ligerents 


wa the 
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who earliest and most persistently adopted camouflage to 
hide their political and moral weapons. 

At first they used it rather clumsily. Remember how, 
for instance, they wished to make us believe, three years 
ago, that Prussian militarism was not, after all, a whit 
worse than British navalism. Even now they repeat, 
parrotlike, the phrase “freedom of the seas”; which has 
an impressive sound, particularly for the nine persons out 
of ten who have never taken the trouble to think what it 
means. The facts that, ever since the foundation of the 
German Empire, German ships have gone unimpeded all 
over the world, German commerce has increased at a much 
larger ratio than that of any other nation, and German 
products have been freely landed at every port—including 
every British port in both hemispheres—prove that the 
German pretense that the seas are not free to her are 
utterly hollow. 

Not less awkward were the Germans in their outcry 
against the sale by Americans of munitions and supplies. 
Camouflage, pure camouflage, very unskillfully applied, was 
all that; and it had that touch of effrontery which marks 
Prussian dealings. International law not only permitted 
but legalized such traffic; the Prussian Krupp works had 
done a thriving business for generations in selling their 
guns and shells to every belligerent who ordered; of course, 
also, the Germans would greedily have taken all that we 
would have sent if it could have reached them. They had 
no qualms against accepting the copper, cotton and other 
materials of war which they could smuggle through Switzer- 
land, Holland and Denmark—those buffer states which 
served as a life belt for Germany, preventing her from per- 
ishing by a blockade. 

And then there was the camouflage about the blockade 
itself—the cruelty of starving nonbelligerent children and 
women. Asif the Germans had not used the blockade where 
it was feasible in every war they had fought, and as if they, 
the Huns of the modern world, had shown any mercy to 
defenseless women and children when they first violated 
the Belgian frontier! Camouflage? That is too high- 
sounding a name, too respectable for such transparent 
humbug. And what but humbug was the whimper over 
milk for German babies? We were told that a German 
submarine was coming over to take home a cargo of pow- 
dered milk; but when the submarine did come it loaded all 
the rubber and nickel it could carry and sailed off with 
that instead. Some persons who declare that many new 
phrases merely mask old things or old doings which are 
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sufficiently described by old familiar names will perhaps 
insist that camouflage is a newfangled word, not needed 
for these German performances, which are quite accurately 
described by the unambiguous lie er the ancient hypocrisy. 

We must not flatter ourselves that these and similar 
German falsehoods are so thin that everybody can see 
through them and so prevent them from doing the harm 
intended. We have all heard befogged or seduced persons 
arguing in behalf of the German contentions; and it was 
wonderful how many editorial writers found much to say 
on that side—wonderful, until the list of some of the news- 
papers subsidized by German gold was discovered and 
published. Almost anybody whose memory dates from 
more than two years back can remember how, between the 
crashing of one tornado and another across the prairies, 
there came a roar of words from the Middle West, and we 
learned that the Boy Orator of the Platte was pouring 
forth orations to commend the Kaiser’s dreams. And did 
not the New York papers print long lists of subscriptions 
to the German babies’ milk fund? Where is the money 
now? And is the percentage of American sanity so high 
that not a single American repeated the damnable German 
argument that it was right to sink the Lusitania, and with 
it about 1200 noncombatant women and children and neu- 
tral men, because they said she was loaded with arms which 
would kill German troops in battle? 


Beware of the German Judas 


HESE and other essays in deceit pale, however, before 

the great German camouflage—the camouflage of peace 
To the reasoning eye this seems so absurd as not to be 
worth resorting to, except on the theory that everybody 
requires a certain interlude of farce amid the serious busi- 
ness of life. Abraham Lincoln, burdened with the destiny 
of democracy in America, read Artemus Ward’s funny 
sketches at his cabinet meetings. The German farceurs 
have no idea that they are funny; on the contrary they 
are dead in earnest and expect to be taken so. They know, 
as we all do, that words have a hypnotic effect and that by 
repeating them often enough the effect can be attained. 
There comes a time in the course of a long war when the 
armies in the field and the nations behind the armies grow 
weary, and then if the word peace be repeated in their ears 
they begin to forget the obstacles in the way of peace and 
to regard it as more important than anything else on earth 
and to demand that it be given to them immediately. 
What matter terms 
when the thing it- 
self is so supremely 
precious? Why 
bicker over this or 
that detail? Peace 
will take care of all 
details. 

To rely upon an 
appeal to 
spirit—for that is 
what the Germans 
really do with their 
peace camouflage 
is often dangerous; 
because peoples, 
like individuals, are 
most comfortably 
and safely dealt 
with through their 
reason. If 
make a man 
terical in 
get 
of him 
would refuse in hi 
normal 
may act quite dif 
ferently from what 
you plan. Hys- 
teria, like fire, may 
be easily caused, 
but it is hard to 
check, hard to 
quench, and ve ry 
hard todirect. And 
in this case the 
Kaiser and his ring 
would not clutch at 
so questionable a 
weapon as interna 
tional hypnotism 
unless they felt sure 
that the Germar 
themselves would 
not fall victims to 


mob 





you 


something out 


which he 


state, | 


it. The Kaiser 
plotted the disso 
lution of Russia 
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“Accept my invitation ‘i 
To this pleasing Campbell feast 

The banquet of the nation ¥. 

From the greatest to the least! 


) 
/ 








r t 
sy 66 ° ° 99 
| Dinner is served! 
| Or call it “luncheon” or “supper” if you like. | 
Mid-day meal or evening meal —It makes no difference. | 
| Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is such a well- proportioned | 


and satisfying food that in itself it supplies the best part of a palatable repast all cooked and 
ready for your table any time at three minutes’ notice. You simply add boiling water, bring 
the soup to boiling point, let it simmer an instant, and serve it hot. 

And you not only save time and labor but you cut down other needless expenses 
every time you use 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


sprinkling of macaroni “‘alphabets.’’ And we heighten 


It includes every ingredient of a perfect vegetable 
soup. And each material is the choicest of its kind the tasty flavor by a dash of onion, leek and sweet 
for this purpose. red peppers. 
We combine a full-bodied beef stock with diced This invigorating soup is completely prepared and 
potatoes, carrots and rutabagas. Also fancy peas, seasoned. You need not add any material. You have 


baby lima _ beans, Country Gentleman corn, fresh no waste, no cooking cost. How few are the foods 


celery, okra and parsley. 
Beside this we add Dutch cabbage, plenty of 


barley and rice, a purée of selected tomatoes, a 


Keep on hand a regular supply of this nourishing Campbell “ kind.” 
And you'll find yeu gain both in economy and health. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beet Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 





12c a can 





of which you can say this! 
Think how much of your gas bill or coal bill is 
cooking cost ! 


Pea 
Printanier 
Tomato 


Tomato-Okra 
\ ar table 
Vi ot table-Beef 


Vermicelli- Tomato 
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with alarm, and it was clear tha hey 
and join the crusade 
How 
alarm and divert at 
al purpose than by his 


depicted him first as : 


too, might rise up 
the Hun 
Y a 


+ ld 
agains could 





more na 





tention from hi 


1 nis 





camo iflage » wl 





4 
lover of peace, and hinted next that he had 
no intention of exact ng ther f f 
his enemies, or of demanding indemnitie 
or even of keeping the foreigr territo } 
irmile had occ ipied? 

Peace evermore peace tha 
watcnw 1, tnat as the igyge on t 
e schemed to hypnotize an ur ur 
| If the pe ‘ could be brought ) 
nk of him, not as an ogre who delig i 
n blood and havoc it as the benevolent 
1utocTa who yearned to see his enemies 
beat their swords toy] vsi r he w j 





ce a long stride toward securing his enc 


a » . 
He did ot hesitate to turn against the 
Allies the very words they had applied to 




















hin The were mad conquerors; 
they were swollen ambition; the 
vere so fired by war lust that the Vv could 
10t be appeased except by destroying Ger- 
many and devouring her peace-loving f ° 
The Kaiser's Secret Purposes 
Ver pretty dl wal ind surprising 
nsinua ! But methinks the Kaiser did 
t est too n What was his plot? 
W did | ca flage hide w ntent 
deceive? H ecret purpose beer 
dissected with a surgeor and dispa 
naten¢ I M. Ar ( e, and 
! ‘ ( elf ere or 
j ne f col ' 
Du ‘ ( t Gert 
1 if ed I i 
it came to see that sne 
i eve rT pe er n < e of t ) Wa 
I t e might by a en spring ove 
throw and ant late France ind tnen tf 
t ning swiftly to the east she might bre 
a n Ru 1 These two st Ke wi 
ive her mistress of Europe; but in order 
( e and « ete her supremac ne 
defeat Er nd, and this she co i 
na very lew years alter she had 
deleate the ¢ yntinental Powers Her sec 
P ‘ ew embodied in her Middle 
} “One eme by which she n t to 
‘ Austria, the Balkans and Turkey 
on bot les of the Bosphorus, and to 
push her dominion through Asia Minor and 


sagdad in Persia. 
Middle Europe project might be at 
? 


tained, it will be observed, without going 
‘ ; } ; . ] i 

‘ ir at all; it required only tmendly re 
la ns of “‘the most favored nation”’ sort 


and the count! 





between Germany 1 les whicl 
lay to the south of her, fron to 
Persia. She would build railroad 

g Hamburg and Bagdad, over which her 


popula 











product hould be sent to vast 
tior Germans would colonize the rict 
lar in Anatolia and Me opotamia, and 
carry out the proce of peacetul penetra 

! vhich they had proved themse eS 

( ly iment in the ay 
of he tr Ss was Ser i, 
throug \ ad to pass betore 
e could 

s ‘ s. The first ap 
pealed to the piratical inheritance of the 
H er err ind to the common Germar 
appetite for war. The second appealed to 
the German instinct of cupidit to the ae 

etoextend het ommerce and tou re t 
her wealth that instinct embodied in B 

I iT 1 t t ) £ (it mal ‘ I f 
nd who 1 e finar r 
essly as the Germar General Staff conducts 
wal 

When the Kaiser forced war upon the 
world in Augu 1914, he expected to a 
complish his first plan But the brave 
Belgians at Liége checked the momentun 
of his ve, and Joffre, sublime in patie? 
fore t and courage, shattered that plan 
forever in the Battle of the Marne Phe 
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point whe t 

was in Flanders and Eastern France. He 
tried insuccessi \ sweep throug! 
Flande to ( i vhile on] ] 
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y again and again to inundate 
the French at Verdun before the great Eng- 
lish Army had crossed the Channel, but he 
failed. The upshot of all his campaigning 
in the west for nearly t past was 
the withdrawal of the German Army, 
unable even in its amazingly fortified de 
before the Tommies of 
lus of France with their 


desperate 


wo vears 


slow 





fenses to stand ip 
England and the pol 
unmat 
Having ae Monte- 


devastated 


Serbia and 
ng overrur and 

upied, partly through 
and more through de- 
ern Russia, the Middle 


} 





Rumania, | 


ed up most seductively 

e Kaiser and his war 

ili the elements of Its 

1 Austria, Bulgaria, 
nply his vassals; Serbia 


block his path; he had 
of hundreds of thou- 
whereby he whetted the 


cre 





nt along the Berlin-to- 





ad taken Bagdad, 








to be sure, Dut her! 1 on it would be pre 

cariou when tft liddle Europe project 
Na x i 

So the Kaiser strutted before the world 
at Cl istide, 1916, as a prince of 
peace gra isly disposed to stop the war 
or ‘ f f annexations and 
no i \ ¢ Y persons ex- 
claime \ he is! Hov 
ene ] e not dulled by 

Ide Ge 
( ever. 1 f 

e Ka ( n those t n 








mear i i contro gZ 
t i l i, Bulgaria and the 
Turk I ild number 170,000,- 
000 om it could con- 

-_ i y of 20,000,000 
‘ Y ‘ al control of 


and of 

















Cor r é r tropolis 
ea a laicon 1nortn 
and l i ¢ and west meet. Com 
pared eservoir of wealth and 
power, t n of Belgium seemed 
paltry indee Germany had levied im- 
mense n the towns and provinces 
t n by her Belgium, France and 
Russia She had wrought incal 
damage by the ruin of buildings and prop- 
erty, and V e proposed to grant peace 
thout inde tie without, that is, pay- 
ing back one pfennig of all the billions of 
mat that she owed for damages which 
could be paid for! Generous indeed! 


The Pirate Empire 


In brief, for the Allies to accept 





teri 1 imply that their strugg 
democra for international Justic 

for the rights of small nations, had 

It ) leave the German Empire ir 
mea y stronger than it had been in 
1914. It suld be tantamount to admit- 
ting that acy on the largest 
eale had suc It would bring no 





but would sure 


ly leave Ger- 











many in a position to renew war at any 
mé¢ th the assurance of victory and of 
ida I r Vive t she « ose. 

No genuine desirer of peace could for a 
moment think of accepting’ these terms. 
Let us put the Ge n st \ n another 
lorn ) as to Dring out more salently its 
n 

Many years ago there lived in the moun- 
tains of So Germany a family of rob- 
he Chey were called the Hohenzollerns 

e ! t taker te be > d 
the ia ! I i al eal n 
they could discover the pack train e 
singl avelers 1 ng up the slope on 
eithe ind coula s p down and levy 
what Lhe chose n tne 
Thus t I acy hey grew rich, 








1e plain 
iage they ac- 


y went down into t 


mar 





rhe instinct for plunder persisted in 


Hohenzollern family, but 


the 
instead of rob- 
nerant merché 


bing small 


parties of 





solitary chapmen in the old mountain pass, 
they now stole provinces and states. They 
organized Prussia, their own state, to be a 





wonderful agency for national piracy. They 
looked over the other German states, dis- 
united and lumberingly inefficient, and saw 
that if Prussia could dominate them she 
e of them under her leadership 


empire of the first magnitude. 
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To do this, however, required some tact, 
for Austria, controlled by the German 
House of Hapsburg, also aspired to domi- 
nate the German peoples. So Prussia art- 
fully wheedled Austria into joining her in 
robbing Denmark of nearly half her land; 
and then she picked a quarrel with Austria, 
ated her, and stood out before the 
world as the paramount German Power. 

To weld into a 
war. This 
and by 
neighbors that the 
on whipping Ger- 
secured them all as allies and 
German 
by 
not 











ae 


the lements 





separate € 
done more 
inst France, 


er Ger! 





persuading | 
French were really 
many 
with them whipped France 
Empire thus united was bound together 
the iron cables of Prussia and 

merely bound together but, before long, it 


Prussianized 


she 


was 








nate 


rate 


o be 





y seems 
rman temperament; at 


e Prussians soon succeeded in kindling 


any 





it in Teutons of every tribe There used 
to be a pleasant tradition that the South 


Germans and the Rhineland 


quite unl 


rs were gentle 


ke the Prussians, 





will never fool anyone 
the present war the Ba- 
varians have equaled the Prussians in atroc- 
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from swaggering 


1ave gloated over it 


es of Germans, 





grove bootblacks and pro- 
had et ced piracy as their 
nationa lea 


lent W m and a good many other 
Americans have thought the aw a generic 


Kaiser and the Ger- 


d fference bet yveen the 











man peo} they even |! ted that the 
German people would secretly welcome any 
foreigner that would release them from 
their bondage t é To picture 
Germany as Andr living at the 
mercy of the Hohenz er? 1 ster and 
waiting for a possible Perseus to rescue her, 
does credit to the poetic persons who cheris! 
it, but 1t accuses their absolute blindness to 
fa for is no more difference be- 
tween the Kaiser and the Germans than 


Hap- 


resident 


between tweedled dledee 




















the soutl the I n pomps of im- 

al Ber] n the nort Wer not do 
the Germans the injustice therefore t nfer 
that tne) e had at s< iple against 
going int e present W! hould 
they ; oa cnew that Germa nad the 
largest army l t a the counted 
on its winning the irgest ils When 
\ ory was delayed ¢ ng to the impolite- 
ness of the llies, the ere i by their 
tinar nister not t Wor because the 
longer the che ild be the 
booty; and 1 them by assuring 
them that vould have to pay 
indemnities wi \ 1d make every UWer- 
man and his children’s childrer I 






peased by 
lable loot. In 
blocked from 
Western Fro would 

] lue, turned to the Middle 


To secure that her 
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nave 
rope 





onlv 


eeded 





peace, not war; and that 
mas, 1917, he repeated hi 
with more camouflage anc 





an in 1916 
The statesmen of the Allies have treated 
this offer with the scorn which it merits, 
but the public is so gullible and the propa- 
e pacifists 


gan 


provisos t! 


la of the pro-Germans and tl 


that 








Is SO Insidious and incessant at we are 
likely to } voices raised in approval of 
it. War weariness counts for much; hyp- 





notic influence of words, as I have already 
remarked, counts for much also. 

But there never was a crisis when it was 
so vitally important that men should not 
mistake the shadow for the substance. 
Persons delude themselves into thinking 
that peace is a fixed condition; but to stop 

Concluded on Page 26 
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' The Future of 
q The Republic 


is Our faith in the future of the Republic Tire 
| @ is as firm as our faith in the nation whose 
name it bears. 


| £ We, too, have held steadfastly to high ideals, 
trying to live up to the splendid significance 
of the name Republic. 

We have a conviction that, in business as in 


i statesmanship, soon or late, right principles 
prevail. 


The men who founded this business began it 
with an honest intention—with a simple faith 
in the ultimate success of a good tire. 


We are reaping the reward of their stubborn 
conviction that people will discriminate in 
favor of an honest product. 


It is generally admitted, now, that Republic 
Tires do last longer. 


We are sure of the future of Republic Tires 
because we are trying to be true to the 
traditions of the past. 


, Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
| Republic Staggard Tread 














Republic 
STAGGaRp 
PAT. SEP (8-22 908 
Tread 
Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 
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(Concluded from Page 24) 
fighting now would not mean peace; it 
would merely give a truce to those powers 
of evil which remorselessly plunged the 
world into the present war, to prepare for 
another war whereby they might win what 
they have missed in this one, and dominate 
mankind. 

Peace can come only when the conditions 
of true peace are restored. Between 1871 
and 1914 Europe did not enjoy atrue peace, 
because every day and every hour of those 
forty-three years Germany was equipping 
herself for the piracy which she 
openly engaged in four years ago. Her 
European neighbors had dim foreboding 
of the day of Armageddon which loomed 
behind all the Prussian policies and military 
preparations. 

Keckoning merely by the sordid measure 
of money, it cost Europe at least a billion 
dollars a year, on the average, to keep up, 
even partially, armaments to match the 
German; and when the war ends and the 
great bill is made out to — its a 
tangible expenses, there must be added i 
$43,000,000,000 for the preliminary oa: 
lay Europe had to make to protect itself 
aga 1inst the Hohenzollern ambition. There 
has never been anything in history for 
which men have paid so dear as that ambi- 
tion embodying German greed and German 
lust of power 


colossal 





Champions of Wrong 


And in return what has modern Germany 
given the world? Not one poem, not a 
single book of high and permanent inspira- 
tion, not a painting, not a statue, not even 
a musician worthy to rank with the Ger- 
man masters who wrote the world’s music 
in the days bef +: the poison of Prussian- 
ism blighted the German soul. 

Only when you look straight at the facts 
and see the cause of the war will you under- 
stand how fatuous it is to babble of making 
peace so long as the champions of wrong 
ire left intact. The struggle lies between 
two diametrically opposed and mutually 
destructive ideals of life—between autoc- 
racy, which believes that mankind are by 
nature and, in fact, should be the chattels 
of a monarch who has absolute control over 
their life and conditions and can put them 
to death whe n he chooses: and democracy, 
which believes that the humblest individual 
possesses a soul which he can best develop 
in liberty only, and that this principle of 
freedom shall prevail in the dealings of in- 
dividuals with each other and in the politi- 
eal, religious and social communities into 
which they group themselves. In its inter- 
national relations “Live and let live”’ has 
been the rule of democracy; but autocracy 
does not willingly tolerate other forms of 
government, especially when those forms 
seem to be rivals. The autocrat who con- 
trols his own subjects absolutely must 
desire to extend his control over his neigh- 
bors; and nothing could be more disquiet- 
ing to an autocrat than to have powerful 
democratic neighbors. They may not be 
even materially powerful; it is sufficient 
for them to waft abroad the principles of 
democracy, as flowers waft their fructifying 
pollen. If only a river divides the two na- 
tions, how can the sight of the democrats, 
who are masters of themselves, fail to put 
revolutionary thoughts into the minds of 
the autocrat’s human chattels? Since 1871 
Germany, following Bismarck’s pre- 
tended to feel contempt for the noisy, ex- 
plosive, often discordant French democrats 
but it was the example that, in spite of all 
shortcomings, France could maintain her- 
self as a democracy which disquieted the 
despot at Berlin and made him desire the 
downfall of democratic France. 

And not of France only but of all de- 
mocracies. During the past fifty years the 
spirit of democracy has gone into all lands 
ind has been a political solvent in which 
many ancient despotisms have been loos- 
ened and transformed. Bismarck saw 
clearly that even Prussian autocracy would 
be consumed by it, though, as he said, 
the Germans are politically the most retro- 
grade of European peoples and the most 
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incapable of self-government. So he set 
about strengthening autocracy in Germany, 
his chief weapon being the extension of mili- 
tarism. On the foundations he laid the 
present Kaiser built; and, sofar as he could, 
he encoiled with his partnership the other 
chief despotisms, the sadly degenerate des- 
potisms of Europe—Austria and Turkey. 
Bismarck taught that democracy, through 
lack of having its power unified under a 
single central control, could not compete 
with an autocracy. When, therefore, the 
German Kaiser deemed that everything 
was ready at home and that the internal 
conditions, including lack of military pre- 
paredness in France, England, Italy and 
Russia, were most favorable for him, he 
sprang with tigerish swiftness and ferocity 
at the throat of Belgium and France. 

The slowly unfolding process of war has 
confirmed the fact that it is a life- 
and-death struggle between these two 
antagonistic principles. Autocracy, cham- 


simply 


pioned by the German Kaiser, has in its 
desperation abandoned civilized methods 
and ideals and has, indeed, been ready to 


civilization itself rather than to let 
go its hold on power. It has accepted as its 
watchword Bernhardi’s alternative,‘ World 
dominion or downfall’’; it will tolerate no 


destroy 


other form of government than its own; it 
recognizes no law, human or divine, except 
that which the Kaiser makes. 

What peace, what truce even, can be 


arranged with such an antagonist? Where 
are any common terms for negotiation to be 
found? The timid, the tired, the doubting, 
the depressed, tell us that as things have 
reached a deadlock we must consent to 
compromise. In what religious creed is it 
taught that men are justified in compro- 
mising with evil? Into what brave heart 
did the poisonous thought ever glide that 
he might honorably lay down his arms be- 
fore a stubborn and formidable enemy? In 
this conflict there can be no stopping until 
Prussian military autocracy, the most re- 
cent form in which Satan has panoplied 
himself, has been destroyed. Any 
which leaves that intact will usher in 
Prussian world dominion. 

It takes no very keen eyes to pet etrate 
the deceit of the camouflage of the Kaiser’s 
peace offer If he were now nh gee Secs rl 
as he alle "Kes, would he make this offer—or 
any other? By no means. He would take, 
occupy and despotize without any “‘ by your 
leave.” He pretends to be able to dictate 
to all the belligerents. What is the truth? 
His armies are farther off from Ps aris than 
they were a year ago; he has gained not a 
square inc h of British territory for a foot- 
hold; and his futile air raids on England, 
having killed not above a thousand non- 
combatants, mostly women and childre n, 
have simply strer wthened the resolve of the 
British to fight until the coward pach 
who resorts to such atrocities is slain. He 
has lost all his colonies. 


neace 
peace 


The bag ere age eg He has known 
since the Battle of the Marne that he was 
Sonia | in his original purpose. Why then 


does he exploit so flimsy and transparent a 
trick? He has seve ral motives. In the 
first place, despai ring of winning the war 
by a military decision, he seeks to win it by 
political corruption; and his success with 
the infamous Russian dregs encourages him 
to hope that he may disintegrate his other 
enemies by similar means. The American 
counterparts of the Bolshe viki are worki ing 
persistently in America, as they are in othe 
though they do not alle 
speak Russian. 

So the Kaiser counts on them every- 
where. What a stupendous hypocrisy it is, 
when you consider it, that the Kaiser, the 
complete autocrat, who has throughout his 
reign persecuted and wished to annihilate 
anarchists and socialists, should now turn 
to the “ nal members of both these sects 
to save him from destruction! How can 
he ever revover his prestige? The very 
existence of the German Empire—of the 
autocracy which plots to dominate the 
world—depends, it appears, on the good 
will of these incendiaries. And how shall 
the party of revolution, which has pro- 
tested for half a century that it could make 


countries, 
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no truce with German autocracy, regain its 
lost reputation after prostituting itse If to 
organize the Socialist Congress at Stock- 
holm and to administer deadly poison to 
the Russians, at the Kaiser’s suggestion? 

Another motive behind the peace offer is 
the desperate need of continuing to feed the 
German people > with lies. From the outsete 
this has been the eat favorite expedi- 
ent. He knew their docility and it seemed 
as if he wished to put their gullibility to the 
test. They were told long ago tha 
taken Paris, occupied London, subjugated 
England and burnt Edinburgh. They were 
told that in the Battle of Jutland the Ger- 
man fleet had won the greatest naval vic 
tory of all time. They were told that we 
Americans were a wretched lot of cowards 
who couldn’t raise an army if we wished, 
and couldn't send one to Europe even if 
we raised it, on account of the submarines, 
which the Atlantic and were 
starving England into submission. 

A people which not only swallowed : 
but smacked their lips in th e 
process, naturally found it quite logical 
that their war lord, from his victorious 
height, should condescend to agree to allow 
his poor beaten enemies to stop fighting. 
To the German people, accordingly, the 
peace offer is another proof that they have 
won the war. 








controlled 


these lies 





The Bloodstained Hand 


he Kaiser has sneered at the participa- 
tion of the Americans in the war, just as he 
sneered at the British ‘‘Contemptibles,” 
but he understands very well that the 
American troops are crossing regu — to 
France, and he wishes to get peace before 
their numbers, added to the armies of the 
Allies, shall vanquish Hindenburg on the 
Western Front. This is another reason. 

But the paramount reason for his frantic 
desire for peace is that if the war hon be 
closed now he will realize his Middle Europe 
dream, which will assure for him in a very 
few years the domination of the world. This 
is why his terms must not be considered for 
a moment. He slyly counts on any consid- 
eration of pe ace as a pointin hisfavor. The 
temptation, which at first sight reveals itself 
in all its repulsiveness, may exert its seduc- 
tive power over us if we give it time—“* We 
first endure, then pity, then embrace.” This 
may be the effect that a bastard and deceit- 
ful peace offer may work upon the Allies. 

We may pertinently inquire, What would 
be the preliminaries of such a_ peace? 
Whom could the Allies treat with? Not 
with the Kaiser, because he is forsworn; 
his oath is worth nothing, whether he 
pledges himself as monarch or as man. 
Tirpitz, Hindenburg, and the imperial ring 
could not be trusted. They boast that 
they hold no word as sacred, and they are 
busy fabricating lies, plots and conspiracies 
which they sow broadcast. Until German 
troops shall evacuate the territories they 
have seized, and shall disarm, it would be 
suicide, therefore, for the Allies 
their military operations, to withdraw their 
troops from any position, and much 
to think of reducing their forces by a 
single mé an. 

Here is a practical difficulty which the 
Kaiser cannot have overlooked, but there 
isa moral consideration which ¢ ries out far 
more solemnly against the Kaiser’s schemes. 
Every ally, every neutral, every man or 
woman with a sense of justice, must re- 
gard such a compact as a compounding 
with the most atrocious criminal in history. 
It would make us at least the extenuators 
of all the German crimes, of the outrages on 
women and children in Belgium and France, 
of the massacres in Poland and Armenia, of 
the systematic starving of prisoners, of the 
deportation and enslaving of millions of 
noncombatants, of the delit erate ravaging 
of towns and countries and the destruc- 
tion of works of art, of the negation of 
the primal trust of man in man and of the 
spirit of mercy and justice without which 
civilization cannot endure. Who among 
all the Allies will take the odious, blood- 
stained hand of William of Hohenzollern 
in his and say “Let us be friends 
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cattergood Makes it Round Numbers 





Mandy as he tore 
open the yellow envelope and read 
e brief message it contained. 
“Telegram!” said Mandy. “ Why 
didn’t he write? Them telegrams 
come high . . .. Huh! Jest one 
word—‘Come!’ Costs as much to 
end ten as it does one, don’t it?” 
“Identical,” said Scattergood 
‘Then,” said Mand harply 
if he was bound to telegraph, 
didn't he git his monev’s wort! 
“3 eale’late he tho 
a-plenty,’’ Scatterg 
“Johnny, he don’t lil 
more in writin’ that’s 
from hand to hand t! 
to. . . . Mandy, looks like we bet 
ter start for home 
‘What d’you s’pose it kin be? 
Mandy asked, already bu laying 
clothing in their canvas telescope 
‘Mostly telegrams announces deat! 








or sickness.” 

“I kin think of sixty-nine thing 
it might be,” said Scattergood 
‘but I got a feelin’ it hain’t none 
of ’em.” 

“We shouldn't of come awa 


this vacation,’ said Mand 


** Johnny Bones is too young a be 
to leave in charge 

“Johnny Bones is a dum good 
lawyer, Mandy, and a dum farseein’ 
young man. I don’t cale’late 
Johnny *s done us no nharm. Hair 


no hurry, Mandy We can't git 
train home for five hours.”’ 

‘We'll be settin’ right in the 
depot waitin’ for id Mandy, 
who declined to take chances. ‘‘ Be 
ure you keep your money in tne 


pants pocket on the side I’m walkin 
on. Pickpockets’d some diff 
culty gittin’ past m« 

“Only thing agin Johnny Bone 
aid Scattergood, ‘is tt it he hain 
a first-rate hardware clerk.” 

Scattergood, in spite of the owner 
ship of twenty-four miles of narro 
gauge railroad, of a hundred-odd 
thousand acres of spruce and of a 








awmill the capacity of which was 

thirty thousand feet a day, persisted in re 
garding these things a de lines, and 
looking upon I little hardware store ir 
Coldriver as the vital business of his life. 
it had now been ten years since Scatter 
good had walked up Coldriver to the 
village of Coldriver It ter ‘ ee 


he had embarked on the conquest of 








desirable valk y wit 1 tal wor ng cap 
of fifty dollars and some cent i he 
only controlled the valley's busine 
timber and transportation, but gener 
supervised the po ol ne state, 
could have borne up manfully if all 
were taken away from him—ex t 
hardware store lo have ‘ 
would have been d er indeed! 
On the trair cattergooc 
eat to have a re gy place for | fee 
off hi how a 
ocks a refineme! forced upon | 
Mandy and leaned back to doze and 
culate, Wher Mandy thought him 
safely asleep she covered | feet with a 
paper to conceal fron the ] ew thi 
evidence of a character not overgiven to 
refinement It is characte t i Scatter 
good that, though wide awake, he gave ) 
ign of knowledge of Mandy’s act. Scatter 
good was thin} r and tot} vith } : 
eant so to unfetter his feet that he could 
iggle his toes pleasurab! 
Johr Bone 4 Wa g i scatter 
yood at the tiie 
Johnny,” said Scattergood, “did you 
ell that kitchen range to Sam Kettleman?” 
“Almost, M Baine almost But 
whe it came tf it ipping the veasel 
inand gn nt inter, Sam 
guessed M Kettleman could keep on for 
i spell cooking wit vhat she had.’ 
“Johnny,” i Secattergood, ‘“‘you're 
dur near perfec ; but you got r short- 
comin’s Hardware’s one of ‘en 





(Muted tine By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATED 


“I Didn't Buy No Stove! 
Dum Well I Didn't Buy No Stove. 
I Can't Afford No Stove" 





whatever kind they 


r out to no other place. 


i walked deliberately, _ time r is a heap more important 
1,9 











Beate rgood shouted suddenly at 


Com e here and git : 
up to Sam Kettle- 
Git a man to help you. 
and she {J to try it 





ttergood settled back t 
hoisted the heavy 
. drove away with 
leman ap pe are d on 





le por ch of h is 5 grocery 
and Scatterg ood called to } 1m. 

, glad you decided to git the 
Shows you're up an’ 


ross the road and 


“*T didn’t buy no stove! 
well : didn’ t buy no stove. 
You jest git a. (up ye haul it 





after it. Right off! . . . Nowl 
won't hs ave to order one special for 
Locker.”’ Locker was the rival gro- 
cer. “I kin haul this one right to 
his house and explain to him how 
he come to git it sosoon. I'll say: 
‘Locker, we jest hauled this stove 
down from Sam Kettleman’s. Had 
it all set up there; and then Sam, 
he figgered it was too expensive a 
stove for him, and he couldn’t afford 
it right now, on ac count of busines 
not bein’ brisk.’ 

“Eh?” said Kettleman. 

“’Twon’t cause a mite of talk 
that anybody’ll pay attention to. 
Everybody knows what Locker’s 
wife is. Tongue wagglin’ at both 
ends! And I'll take pains to con- 
terdict whatever story she goes 
spreadin’ about you bein’ too mean 
to git your wife things to do wit! 
in the kitchen, and about how you're 
most bankrupt and ready to give up 
business. Nobody’ll b’lieve he 
anyhow, Sam; but if they do I’ 
exp ylain it to ’em. 

‘Now a“ 

‘Locker’s wife’ll be glad to have 
it too. She’d have to wait two weeks 
for hers, and now she’ll git it right 
off. Oven’s cracked on her’n, and 
she allows she spoils every batch of 
bread she bakes—and her pledged 
to furnish six loaves for the Metho 
dist Ladies’ Food Sale!” 

““Scattergood Baines, if you dast 
touch my stove I'll have the law 
onto you. You can’t goenterin’ m: 
house and removin’ things without 
my permission, I kin tell you! Ifyou 
think you can gouge me out of my 
stove jest to make it more con 
venient for Mis’ Locker, you're 
thinkin’ wrong!” 

**Tain’t your stove till it’s paid 
for, Sam.” 

‘Then, by gum, it’ll be mine dar 
quick. Thirty-ei sight dollars, was it 
Now you gimme a receipt!” 

Scattergood waddled into the 
store, wrote a receipt and put the 
money in the safe. When Sam had 
recrossed the road Scattergood 
turned to Johnny Bones: 


or, 
] 
i 


“‘Sellin’ hardware’s easy if you put your 
mind to it, Johnny. Trouble with you is 
you don’t take no int’rest init. . . . Next 

» you'll know better. Trai 
fifteen minutes. Better hustle.’ 

Next noon Scattergood was in his usua 
place on the piazza of his store when the 
train came in. Presently Mr. Castle, pres 
dent of the G. & B., came into view, and 
Seattergood closed his eyes as if enjoying 
a midday snooze. Mr. Castle approached, 
stopped, regarded Seattergood with 
pucker of his thin lips and said to himself 
that the man must be an accident. 

It was one of Scattergood’s most valu- 
able qualities that his appearance and man- 
ner gave that opinion to people, even when 
they had suffered discomfiture at his hands 


n’s goin’ In 








castle coughed, and Seattergood 


his eyes sleepily and peered over 


» rolls of fat that were his cheeks. 
‘Howdy?” said Scattergood, not m« 


Rec day, Mr. Baines. You got 


” 


‘Sei in’ as you got my reply to it, I must 
’ said Scattergood. 
in we talk here?” 


‘astle looked about. No one w 
pave hy He occupied a chair 








Scattergood’s side. 
understand your message to mean 
that you are willing to sell your railroad.” 


ralc’late that message meant jest 
said.” 


know what your railroad cost you 


to a penny.” 


h-huh!” said Scattergood without 


1 tell you why I want it: My idea is 
to extend it through to Humboldt—-twenty 
May have to tunnel Hopper Moun- 
‘but it will give me a short lin e to com- 
> with the V. & M. from Montreal.” 


be sure!” said Scattergood, who 


knew well that such an extension was not 
only impracticable from the point of view 


Continued on Page 31 
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Save Shoe Costs in Two Way 


Consider the shoe item in your family budget. expense, for Nedlin Soles—either on new shoes or as 
resoles—cost no more than leather. 















It is a fact that shoes cost more per pair than they 


did. You cannot help that. But it is also a fact that And there is no sacrifice connected with the saving 

your shoe expense depends largely on the wear you get which NeGdlin Soles bring—quite the opposite. 

rom soles. You lose nothing that leather soles can give and 
Obviously, then, by getting soles that wear better you gain much that leather can not give. 

you can reduce your annual expense for shoes. Nedlin Soles, for instance, are waterproof. They 
This leads naturally to the use of Nedlin Soles, protect your health from dampness underfoot. hey 

for these soles do wear better and do save considerable are flexible— make walking easier for men and women 

Sums for all who use the m. and give children s feet a chance to develop proper 

: ; - strength. They wear well, resist slipping and have a 

Why not cut down your shoe bills with Nedlin : 1 -, 5 PI Oe 
] . ; . ~ quiet tread. The VY AAVEe ali lhe qualilt § SOLES SHOMULA Nave. 

Soles? Do it in two wavs: - 


When you buy Ne@lin Soles— either on new shoes or 
as resoles —be sure the Nedlin trade mark 1s underneath. 
~ : 
Viark that mark; stamp it on yourmemory: [edlin 


] 


First get vour old shoes out of the closet and 
have Nedlin Soles put on them. 


Second— make sure that the new shoes you buy the trade symbol fer a neoit 
tor any member of the family—have Nedlin Soles. changing quality product of 
These measures for economy mean no extra initial The Good year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Tledlin Soles 
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Stop the wheels going ’round—on passenger automobiles and on 
cummercial motor vehicles—and industry stops. 


Transportation of men and merchandise is to commercial for- 
wardness and prosperity as is the circulation of blood through the 
veins to the vigor and vitality of a man. 


‘ 


The automobile enables man and merchandise to ‘circulate’ 
more quickly. 

The United States Tire Company is doing its part to enable man 
and merchandise to circulate more quickly, 

—by building tires that give the lowest possible cost per mile 
and the longest possible mileage, 

—by building tires for almost every form of conveyance not 
moving on tracks: 

—five types of tires for passenger cars—the ‘Royal Cord’, the 
‘Nobby’, the ‘Chain’, the ‘Usco’ and the ‘Plain’: 

—three types of tires for commercial vehicles—the Presses-On 
Solid Truck Tire, the Demountable Solid Truck Tire, and the 
‘Nobby’ Cord Pneumatic Truck Tire; 

—also tires for Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes; 

—all built to give supreme service, as proved by the fact that 
United States Tires of every kind show such vast sales increases that 
there is only one conclusion to draw: 


—that United States Tires are giving complete and absolute 
satisfaction. 


_ United States Tires 


‘Plain’ Aéroplanes 





United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have all the Ster 
| ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme 


























Also tires for 
Motor Trucks, 
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trins 


if two at the 
the pieces I couldn’t get 


ends and two betweer 
1 ind 


** Bette r call it a side of bacon, Johnny 
f T Dunno Dut 


strip of fat and st1 le 
, | ing about 


it s better as it 
the Goodhue 


“Some 








body’s been cruising it for a month 


ass band.’ 


Boston: 











Johnr tele] ned the wire Two |} urs 
iter the answe came “Goodhue -tract 
no longer it hands 

Did you ever wonder, Johnny, why 1 









ne 
tir 

you got 
to log it t ra } rt) thousand acres of it 
and nost ) runnin’ through it big enough 
todrivelogsdown. . . . ButI got anidee, 








at loggin’ by rail can be done eco 
n Know who bought that timber?’ 
McKettrick, of the 


Paper Company biggest 


” Seaboard Box and 


of the 


concern 





kind in America. Cale’late they’ ll be 
pulp here to p to their paper lls. 
Cale’late I'll give °em a commodity rate of 


cents to the G. & B. Johnny 


roin’ to begir 








sixteen d 
*a minim 





nd 
‘And this hain’t goin’ to be ar y on 
mill neither. Five cars a day’ll be 





increasin 














our revenue twenty-four thousand three 
hundred doll a year—on outgoin’ 
freight. here’s incomin’ freight to 
figger. to do is set still and take 
that! Beauty of controllin’ the transporta- 
tion of aregion. But it seems like we ought 


to git more out of it than that—if we stir 





round some. Special when you come to 
consi that McKettrick and Castle is 
flyin each other’s throats. It’s a situa- 
tion, Johnny, that a man owes a duty to 





himself to take advantage of. 
Scattergood went back to his hardware 
seated himself on the piazza. 
y a team drove up from down the 
alley and a tall, gaunt individual, with 
hair of the color of a dead leaf, alighted. 

“IT was told I could find a man named 
Scattergood Bai 

‘You kin,”’ Se attergood replied. 

“‘Where is he?” 


**Sich as he is you see him.”’ 





nes here,”’ he said. 
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Johnny: 


it Goodhue 


tunnel and the rest trestle. 


EVENING POST 


The man looked from Scattergood’ 
shoeless feet and white wooler 
Scattergood’s shabby baggy trouser 


then on upward by slow anc 





de grees to Scatte rgood’ 
there he stopped 


“Some mi 





ake,” he said; “I want the 





owner of the Coldrive r\ alley Ra ] i 
“It may be a mistake,” said Scatte 1 
“Calc’late it is a mistake to own ar 1 
But ’tain’t the only mistake I ever 1 
‘You own the road!” 
‘Cale’late to.” 
idently the stranger was not impress« 





by Scattergood in a manner toro 
exertion of courtesy, 


to appear in his manner that he 





a nota 
t 


ght value on Scattergood; in fact, that 
was not exactly pleasant for him to be cor 
elled to do business with such a | 
. attergood’s eyes twinkied, ar 


his toes. 





**I want to talk business to yo 
“Step into my private office,” said Seat 











tergood, motioni g to a chair at } de, 


‘and rest your legs. 








I’m thinking of establishing a plant 
below,” said the stranger a very ( 
siderable plant. In studying the situat 
seems as if your railroad might be run as at 
adjunct to my business. I suppose it can 
be bought.” 

“Supposin’,”” said Scattergood, “is as 


free as 
“Tl 


alr. 
take it 





off your I 
figure. 
"Tain’t layin’ heavy on my 
said Scattergood. 
‘““How much did it cost you?” 
“*A heap less’n I'll sell for. 
jain’t mentioned your name.’ 
*“MecKettrick.”’ 
“I'd sell to a man of that name. 
“How much?” 
““One million dollars!” said Seattergood. 
“You’re—you’re crazy!"’ said McKet 
It was an exclamation of disgust, a 





trick. 


statement of belief, and a cry of pain. “I 


might go a quarter of a million.” 
“This here’s a one-price store 

plain on the goods. Customers is 

not to haggle.” 
“*You’re not serious?’ 
“One million dollars!’ 
“T’ll build a road down my 


marked 


requested 


side of the 


river.” 


**Maybe. Can be done. Twelve mile of 


Wouldn’t cost 





“Some Mistake,’ the Man Said; “I Want the Owner of the Coldriver Valley Railroad"’ 





hands at a fair 























I e'n fiftes r twe n i I you re 
pre I © We 1 | f eal 
How ] erir ir pulp 
wood d to Tupper Fa 
Wha — Wha tha 
G | rself « ? 
‘Look here, Baines: what do. vw?" 
About what's needful—I t ep 
} ed 
Tell me what iknow. I ! 
scattergood opened | eve peered 
ove! dumpling chee McKet k; 
And ow if ind it « ! 

I've been f rin ove d 
scattergood I ‘ la le ich 
: pervid , 

or t igin’ and layin’ the tra me t 
nish ties and r Also, I ‘ la 
‘ mir dit rate { I evel ar t { € (y & 
B. As to sellin’, I don’t cal ‘ i want 
to buy at a n ) B hat t no 
gott i Yi 1 got cor i 
ible ot cords olf ) l 
build y gin’ road, ar l t 
it your pulp and deliver it. . 
to go into it with me 

McKettrick peered at Sea ! 
iwakened interest H rutiny 
nothing 

W it backil e you?” 

‘My owr 

McKettrick almost sneered 

. Been look n’ me ip?” «al Ke | scatter 
good 

“No.” 

“Let's step to the bank.” 

McKettrick followed Seattergood’s bulky 
hgure wondering. In the bank Seatter 


good presented the treasurer 
Mr. Noble—meet Mr. MeKettrick. He 
wants you should tell him somethin’ 
Noble, 
c'late my credit could be 
“Mr. Baines woul 
borrowing from five 


ibout 


me. For instance, t how fur 


you ca stretched 





have no difficulty in 
undred thousand to 
am llion,”’ 


for kee} n’ his 


three-quarters of 
**How’s his 


word?” 





repitatior 


Scattergood 


Sa li 
“The whole state knows your word is 
Kept to the letter.” 
“What you calec’late I’m wuth—visible 


‘I'd say a million and a half to two mil- 





you, Mr. Mc- 
’ asked Scattergood. 

McKettrick wore a dazed 
Scattergood did not 
two million; he did 

ot look like ten thousand. 
MecKettrick’s bearing  be- 
came more respectful 
**T’ll listen to any propo- 
sition you wish 
he said. 
“Come 


said Scat 


enough to sl 


ook 


] 

" , 1 
LOOK IilkKeé 
! 


” 


to make, 


over to 


Johnr y 


> 
sone 


Inam yment thes 
ing in , 
MecKettricl 
were made acquainted 

“Here's my proposition, 
Lid Seattergood: “I'll build 
and equip a 
according to your surve 
Y ou furnish right of way 


enough 





t Johnny's office, 


and Jgonnny 


loggir 


money to give you 


forty-nine per cent of the 
tock in the ompar el] 
form. I} n build cheaps n 


you, and I know the country 


and kin git tl 





ay tne ew Pall! 


I . . ‘ 
price for haulin’ pul 


ay doll: 





naqu irtertotwo 








dollars a cord, as we figger it 
lates . . Thenl’ll take 
of loggin’ for yu 
n’ down the | 
aing il i 
rand expe ® and 
t ible I’ve showed I wa 
responsible S| ( rail 
road compat ll put up 
bonds; and so’ll the ryt 
compar i \ 
lr} is the beginr g ol 
ome oF ol negotiations, 
during whic ittergood 
became convinced that 
McKettricl is Wishful of 
using him so long as } 
proved useful. Then, when 
the day rrived fol 0 


ame M 
was planning to see that no 


(Concluded on Page 33) 
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And 
Mat 


home. | 


She 








and the zoman saves 


’S natural instinct is to pre duc e, to any other toilet soap 1n the world? Why 
nz: woman’s to conserve, to save. is “Good morning, have you used Pears 


. , Soap ?”’ as familiarin Singapore and Benares 
a matter of what you don’t spend. fe <a" a. ; aiglag 
; and Cape Town as in hicago and London? 


who does the spendi : ; 
She doesn’t need a medicated soap. 


no 
rit’. 


vy a lord and master 1s finding She has a healthy skin. Pears’ is not med- 


ut now for the fir ime that his shar : ' ee Eee. 
out now for the first time that h hare of icated. She doesn’t insist upon a cloying 
‘ nencaing 1s onc rh 1 lore wit 77 » . ‘ oe : 
he spending . erned largely with « perfume. Pears’ has only the agreeable 
is 2 . == ; = 
fares, club dues and gasoline. The wife 1s natural odor of wholesome ingredients 


ler—the wise spender—ol hre She does not like artificial coloring. The 
4 the average family disbursement. rich, transparent amber tone of Pears’ is 


al | 
wholly natural. 


She knows that Pears’ Soap is matured; 


ng genius. iny retailer but she sees that it wefghs the same as ordi 


4 


an up-to-date thrifty Amer! nary soap. To her that means one thing 


he husband finds one day that less water. And she’s buying soap, not 
he i Pears’ Soap. He likes it, of water. Pears’ is all soap. That means 
cours Now, just how does Pears’ get economy—a big word to her just now. 
alee ink Ramee: Thus Pears’ Soap goes into that home 

Perhaps the wife buys it first for and invariably stays there. The husband 
herself. begins to say that he always uses Pears’ 

lo her husband soap is just soap. Soap, that he wouldn't have anything else. 
But she knows what soap should do. She He doesn't know just how it happened 
wants to know what she ts getting for her and the woman ue 
money For sale at all toilec supply stores: 1§¢ 

[The day that a woman begins to a cake; $1.65 a box of one dozen. Pears’ 
think seriously, critically, sensibly about Glycerine Soap (scented), 20c a cake, in 
her toilet soap, that day she is won over single cakes or boxes of three; $2.25 a box 
to Pears’. of one dozen. 

She wants purity. Isn’t Pears’ the If you wish to test Pears’ for little 
world’s standard of purity in soap? Hasn't expense, Walter Janvier, 419 Canal Street, 
it been so for more than a centurv? Why New York (Pears’ United States Agent 
do dealers say: ‘* Almost as pure as Pears’”’? will send you a trial cake of the unscented 


I: 1} soap for 4c in stamps. 
wants an emetient, yet delicate I t I 





cleanser, something that will keep her Pears’ Soap, made by A. & F. Pears, 
" ] } ’ " P ? 1 ] ] - } } 
sweet and wholesome and dainty. Why do | Piles has the argest sale of any high Grade 
the sales of Pears’ Soap exceed those of toilet soap in the world. 
rRA BS" 5s ) A P 
4 vi 

































profit should be there, ar 
Baines should be« iminat 
. i 
° n—to McKettrick’s ] 
atever an nt Scatte 
} ne or ‘ the 
tus mt ¢ 





big ears and big tee 
a : 
whv. I might } 
deal. But, se 
l’rn leged 
IL herefore, S te 
, ] na « ? 
( pieted 
fort e per y 
to McKe cl M 
] 
i? ? PSS ¢ ‘ 
lohr 5 , 
re t t ee 
‘ ¢ , iv y B 


rose to ite M M 
t r For ‘ 
McKe 


Pr ( 
t T ‘ tT 
And | 
4 hstantial } 
1 McKe 
I 
G Scat 
—~ 
i hree j 


It — 
lake it iW 
\ . 





Wanger 
| , answer . 
resu MeKe 
hites ] nd 
1 ¢ it bis« ne 
te le M 
-_ mat 





~ McKettr ert 
build his comme S 





i Concluded from Page 31) 


tter- 
ndred 








had cost S 
and six h 


i that Scattergood e thousar 








ed from considera- good believed in always 

ront i the sum of vices rendered, so Wange n 
( vested ir ensible landowners we 

d. It wasa ach. Net profit 

ted Scattergood’s en thousand one 





ildn’t ’a’ cost him if he 





Scat rin’ at my stockin’ feet!’ 
t got o Johnny Bones. 
R prepared the papers for 


of the new railroad and 


was perfected. T 

















it e v nere were 
t lit ares of one hundred dollars 
reg k put in his right of way 
} a 1, an excessive figure, as 
t I git Scatte vod knew we and gave his check 
made it a clause for the balance of | forty-nine per cent. 
stc ? e ne Secattergood deposited a check for his fifty- 
pany sl done per cent, or one hundred and two thou- 
ro sand dollars. Work was immediately begun 
operate Ther on grading the right of way. 

be transferred McKett nished from the region 
Ke ( rded and did not appear again, except for flying 

of the lamb he visits to his rising plant at Tupper 





inspected so much as a foot of 































































nized with tne » the Goodhue 
as. tri ry correctly took 
an tl ie? W ork wa le ft 
r utte hands, with no 
g check upon him and no inspection. It was 
not like a man of McKettrick’s character 
regaraltl I rali- inie nere an obiect. 
nother matte! Once or twice Scattergood encountered 
Kettrick and, ir President ¢ e, of the & B., while the 
eer off } road wa l ng 
ivored ‘Hear vi e putt a logging road 
‘ ite nd for McKett K Ca 
ed on at or ‘k rn said Seattergood. ‘‘Stock 
he had bought — stands in name. Calc’late to operate it 
I er Fall elf 
to find that Oh!” said Castle, and drummed wit! 
¢ e f } his fingers on the window ledge. Scatter 
co i Y 
he thing with 
s that g a 
‘ ind,’’ Seatter- 
~ he « ( to 
A apart Deeg 
got no right of 
at | 
ight to have “Capitalized for two hundred thousand, 
y mu ? tnese I see , 
hats me ee “Uh-huh!” 
1 ymise and “Any wk for sale?” 
; ill fou “Not it the present v itin’.” 
t to terr “At a price? 
ne W iing ‘Wa ! : 
three had put the "Sa ip? tof twenty dol ashare?” 
est i ‘It'll 3 iend ni ent t v- 
I f Wan-_ ger,’’ said S¢ ergood which,” headded, 
is attergood “vou now aum we 
“Ves said Castle; ‘“‘bu for 1 gu 
Wanger ! turnover—and I’m not figuring d r 
$ thote pert hor 
ey | t d of got a bone to pick with McKet- 
P ‘ . thre t | P 
ee | n | Maybe.” 
‘Tell you what I'll do,” said Scatt 
1 Wanger good I t 1 forty-nine per cent of 
ed ¢ rs’ | the s I lerd and twe 
to dint name till the road’s rea 
between g I to operate 1 don’t want it ! n I’ve 
Scattergood been se t | n’t be 
Wanger ed if yo ip rol 
1 ¢ ttergor ‘ it t 1 
l1up a inend “T see 1id Castle, closing } eye nd 
nting through a t between the li 
g, Mr. Bains -s 1 de Mr. Baines,”’ he said present] 
i n ent ¢ Cash? said Scattergood. 
“You'll find a certified check in the mail 
ece for the the day after I get the proper papers.” 
Which transaction gave Ss good an- 
( McKettricl othe pront on the wt le r of nineteer 
e that.” thousand six hundred dollar is time a 
r leave it.” Cat italization of the spite of man toward 
t! scattergood mar It | be een that McKettricl 
owned forty-nine per cent of the stock, 
tormed and Castle f rty-nine per cent and Scattergood 
m i cent. He was now in a position to 
ild be but one velopments 
¢ H neck lor irrived as the railroad was on the 
nd st had one inning its first train. McKettri 
’ edge of his f them in person. He burst upon 
Seattergood as Scattergood sat in front of 








of our r? It’s waste money; 
money! It’ll have to be rebuilt. W 
arranged to cut off the westerly side. Now 











we'll have to swamp roads and log by 
till the railroad can be moved.” 
m!” seid “Qo that’ 





Scattergood 
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“Tt was an inexcusable i ( na 
cost J‘ u \ \ ne 
road’s contract wit é ny re 





Who gave you directions to run up the 














ie oti 
, your 
g it 
, na 
> un those t 
. f 
; ’ 
1 th y 
té i te 
**Seems like I noticed it,’ said S 
good. “So, all that w st, eh? Se 
a pity too.” 
“You don’t seem to take it seriously 
“You bet I do; and Ie ite to 
into it some!” 
‘It won’t do any good. The mistake 
lg 1dee¢ 
, f y 
out of { 
way, yo e. I'll git the 
certifica 
McKe nvelope into } 
pocket. 
‘The Seaboard Box and Paper Compar 
will force yi 
our land. | 





blunder. 
railroad for d: 


intnc + 
CKS 1 





aid Seatterg 
McKettri 
“Exactly! 
vou is? 
ce the | 
of litigatior 
“What's your pre tion?” 
“Transfer your stock to the Seaboard 
\ ea hu d and two thousar 
d 
It’s not our fault if you make expensiv 
mistake 
**Course r * said Scattergood. ‘‘I ad 
mit I hain’t much on litigation. S'posir 
you and me meet Bostor ! 
vith our lawyer and sort ol ger thi 
ning out 








“Well,” said Mr. Castle th a sn 
that descended into great d of d 
agreeal “Town f e per cent 
the stock of t concer? ' nel} 
a right to be here 











at | Y yr } } 

“64 satin 9 foot ” , 

“So I got you too?” McKett 
Castle in’t figure on that luck! 

Got me? I’m interested! 

McKe k explained at lengt} la 
he ex ned ( eg ed at him. and ther 
at Scattergood it nere ng raye As } 
Saw there Via i | t between Scatter 
good and McKettrick to get him—and |} 
appeared to have been gotter H tarted 
to spe but Seattergood stopped him, 

t rn ite, Mr. ¢ istle.” he said. 
i t time for you to cu et. Maybe 
n't git to do no reg’lar « issin’ a-tal 









Ipand made ail 
din’ me in’ 
t« omat 
hunderd thou 
he d, t 
got ar ibt ibout ( ( ester 


g reg ents 
. ( ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ere ir ‘ 
Ir her wor 

if McKe ‘ d 




















I rt spea 
Fiddlesticks!"’ said McKett ( 
( itis W t you W 
McKettr S 
I ot where t } 
I Did you rer | , 
4 . ir roa \ | , é 
} ice I put Vas where ore ( 
ne y me bette eV 
guess I'd d " No, Mr.M 
Kett ! Ito then , , 
of ye office fi est a 
they cor ited ease Ss 
r rec ii he ‘ ‘ 
One 
Ar it I 
me up? > W ‘ 
edge of t ountyv and the 
at ney ey both bel mM 
I { friends of mine . | P 
what 1 done, and if "ll sear 
< | 1 li tind the word ‘¢ ‘ t in)’ 
cool and ca’m in eve ] whe 
iybe we'll | ‘ 
neces tothe recor a 
gar ! m 
I do 1 Presi 
; 
ed 
i rey ere 
( Mckee ‘ 
id come o fa 
rage He 
er ) e for 
) } 1 } 1 
a 1 t hurry ‘ ‘ 
men! 1] got another leetle matter to it 
your attention McKettrick there got 
forty-nine per cent of tl tock in t 
I i tha D t here ight » he " 
hat leaves t > men witl ll but vO Der 
cent of the sto and neither of ti 
( trol If I know the me t} , 
| g wether and agree peaceal und 
Therefore the feller tl } t he ¢ 
I nit two pe cel f the / fort 
( tands pert ‘ t to cont the 
cor tior eh? HI h «¢ | 
of the nine per cent Sounc +} 
wa dor it? - And] t t 1 
per ¢ t Do I hear ar rere 
tions? 
Castle stood up and bowed 
I t ( Y hat ve 1, Ba 
I bid ten thou {! 
*‘Eleven!” cl ed McK«e 
pr 1 Sea ) ( 
‘ t eal d ° 
it I eighteer er , 
nvestr nt ! hye ‘ And « 
t " rp’? 
Fifteen! 1 ¢ le 
' 
. entee! e hundr 77° 
I} ‘ igi 1 Scattergood. “] 
v i e 4 ea M eK: f 
ha | in é ir f ey | 
’ ) , ; | 
> 4} ‘ 
I me to}? ‘ 1 ( ntr } 
( tle ) git eventer 
1 five hunderd jon’t , . 
4 ar { f ‘ 
t » be "¢ I’m t ed. W 
clr I 
( e drew it } che , “— 
ment } ri the lable ya 
( ‘ y 
TI ‘ Bains 
day! Ar ( e, McKe 


Perty fair deal f 
t 1 ‘ 
lor the da \ 
ind one hunder 
land, and $19,600 on 
ind what do e git? 
Even fifty thousa 
1 always did cotte 











































~ ' 
1 
t eneck le 
iL pr of $ 
it to eightee tho 
1 fifty on the ' 
he ck I i ¢ t 
1!’’ said Joh 
ntoround number 
f Ix L 
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BRAND WHITLOCK- Diplomat 


e Brand Whit! 
hanne ethe Ame nN 


! 
it the Court of Brussels in Aug 





He gone after the job. The lega- 
tion had ece i f W 4 
good and deserving ter of the Ad- 
n . . ‘ ible he 
was offered the t Whit 

iS pleased, be e he ‘ KI V¥ and 
] ed B ‘ Ame in ft ment 
Wa ease é ‘ ‘ d esery 
ing Dit the Joo 
wa erefore | dispose as 
the Ame Ay t nent ce , © int 
Vie ‘ the 6 I Dal 1 
not ; no f hal ft 
ing through it é ige, we si 1 ul 
doubted! t it a line that could be so 
tra ited e correct feeling in the case 
lherefrom I deduce that the god of , 
was about « it day of the WI kK aj 
pointment 1 that Belg T the United 
States and the world at large, including 
Germatr were ying u ick 

Itr eem irre »mention Belgiur 
and lu in the ime sentence but Belgium 
was luc hecause she found a new Saint 
Michael f her | ir of trial Saint Michael 
is the pat 1int of Brusse ind now 
I iW | é it name Bel- 
gian praye Che I ed State is luck 
because eto 1 e had some ing rare 
an gy her posse namel 1 reai dip 
lomat and ti he god understood h« 
muct he needed ne it that lace na 
time. Germat vas lucky be e, throug! 
Whitlocl he est ned from beir 1 
bi brute than she Che world re 
i because i n the ripene I 
nis experience and Kné ledge, Brand Whit 
lock 1 onl i \ ny il tne zenith I 
physical and mental power ind to-day 


the world at large | oO much for such a 
man to do 


The selection of 








oc} 
heavily enough to meet all req ements of 
the simple tine before the r: but ar 
one of ninet nine other equally good ip- 
porters might have been chosen. They 
were avaliable ind were clamorous 
with qualific Whitlock spoke pe 
fect French, while the majority of the 
ninety-nine ould not but any one of 
t have held wn the job equall 
he mple da hbelore the war. 
eve American took a diplo 
t t Va } el i ¢ rteou 
welcome as the representative of the Great 
Republic Overse ind hether he \ 
really good i? on h tte Our 
diploma mut ed alo fairly é witt 
uch matte i en arose here was al 
ways plenty of time to get instruct I 
Washingtor I eV ve ecessa 
for them to use U1 ve of their own: at 





if they kept a good chef, and worked him, 


all went well 


Whitlock Before the War 





Since Au t, 1914 mbassadors and 
mi te representing the United State 
have needed to become more than ¢ ified 

enger 
United Stat } not developed a 
ning school for diplomats, as France and 
ind have [ » the credit of native 
in intellige that « ‘ esenta 
live nso mat | ‘ e turned out to 
be re ay " i } ‘ ' ‘ 
may be i} é ’ led respect 
times when the very institution of nacy 
has been or 

I talked with I iW « eda 
before he became our Minister to Be 
i taiked wit ‘ ne early 
three ‘ iter ‘ {te € oft 
German) er te to Havre where he 





I have never f ter it first talk. It 
wa the ti é ie ¢ ! I Paris, du ng 
the heig! I er gay se t Whitlo« 
was going f i e in the B de 
Bo genie © St 1 dow that he 
wouid see me fir He seemed a slightly 
world-weary mal! \ » had been offered 
somet! ng ire t Vu of nter iln- 
ment He wi r elega A bouton- 
niere and stic: e was just about to bea 
diplomat and he w very happy. I remen 
ber the deta é yuse War car 





THE SATURDAY 


By WYTHE 














quickly that I « uld not help often com- 
paring the Wi itlock dream of that day 
wit ts realization 

He old me in a gratified sort of manner 
I pleased he \ was that President Wilson 
had | rked } or his particular post. He 
loved Brussel ju t from his visits there; 

that hew ictually to there filled 
} +} i te w} he wre ent red 
lhe i not be too hart He had 
done a great ade I hard work int itive 
Ohio, and he was a bit tired. 

He would find some time to write, 
perhaps—in Brussels—about Brussels and 
otne ibjects he loved. 

I reflected that it was for his books he 
was then chiefly known. And what did he 
know about diplomacy? I reflected that 
perhap less than some of f 
1iOWS a than others. At least, | 
had been mayor of Toledo; and I hoped 
that Toledo, with its complex and delicate 
problems of gang politics, bosses and reform, 


might have ta something of the 
game for which h 


a postgr 


ught him 
gor 


e adevree, 


™ ] 
g to Brussels to 





aGuUaAaL 


luke 


A Magnetic Personality 








When we me agai! L1sO i Pari 
hotel Whitlo nad taker ree with 
honors. Undoubtedly Toled helped a 
lot; but Brussels, the Germans and the war 
had put on many finishing touches, and he 
was great ned When I entered the 
room he was being terviewed by a aozen 
French journalists. They thought they 
were getting interviews; but those with 
cameras were the onty ones who reall; prof- 
ted. Whitl faced the lens and the ques- 
tior n superb silence I knew he was areal 
diplomat There was no need to wonder 
about it. He looked the part 

He was as elegant as ever—slim, tall, 
gr and LieT ul aca I t T I I sD { 
t noe put eemed hrou In an 

ough distin« Whit 
lass apart not 
is envelop ‘ like 











que 1oOn é 
ind of the dipl e brand 

here never is a f the |} fellow 
t t nin | mayne nyone who had 
the te t ip him on the | red 
mime gy and withering under 
ire of the Whitl eve And proba- 

e would not trou to say a word! 





and summon al 











the same second e journalists be- 
came pre r Whitlock ad explained, 
( i! na VL\ that it was impossible 
for hin I ! i it onditions | n Be 

gium t least ot until after his report 
had reached W ngtor 

And lar t sure I shall be able to say 
anything el ne me ed. 

‘Wel \ “nr erward do you thir 
you cant Wi e a she time ra 
long time ) nalist asked 

H \ r pit ed trifle too } } 
tl ¢ \ 1 touch of the mperative 
ne t Wi ‘ MOWKE i him over ve care 
fu the W it raising } ice, he 








ely to be te a long time.”” There 
wa ( f empha mn t word 
o it e) got it and iffled 
} feet 

rl oa 
{Whitl 

lM il ( - ‘ 
T 1 t ‘ \ ‘ 
n Belgium were a 
knows W t r 
bee e kr 
done i \ t 
that a Vt 
cil Dest 4 ‘ 
mant ‘ I ‘ ‘ 
i a ODP y the I 
have pilent f serv ) 

The fact th Wi ock practically saved 
the city of Brussels fr German bom- 
bardment and destruction is history, but 
the details have been largely newspaper 
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When the Germans closed in on Brussels 

a conference of the diplomatic corps was 
held to decide whether they should remain 
or follow the court to Antwerp. Whitlock 
decided to remain and the general com- 
manding the Garde Civique decided to de- 
fend the city. Whitlock confessed his feat 
of an and subsequent pillage—the 
horrors of an open city being shelled, with 
historic monu- 





assauit 


ruction of homes and 
nents 

the general to induce him 
mind; but the general was 
obdurate. Whitlock pointed out the inade- 
quacy of his means of defense, that he was 
facing the great German machine, and that 
resistance could not last more than a few 
. But the general would fight. 

Whitl hurried in despair to the burgo- 
master, Adolphe Max, who more 
intelligent view of things. Even so, the ne- 
gotiations were very long and delicate. Max 
was a very proud and patriotic man, and 
surrender was a hard blow to his pride. 
Finally Whitlock induced him to ase onder 


He ( alled upon 


to change his 


nours 
ock 


took a 


without attempting a hope less and futile 
fight. The Germans were only six miles 





away. The next day they entered the city, 
and Whitlock stood in the street and 
watched them file past for hours and —. 
ne went back to the awed | 

the sight of the most powerful military ma- 
cn ine ti e world had known up to that time, 

and shuddered to think of the fate that 
awaited Brussels if the little Garde Civique 
of thirty thousand men had attempted 


legation 


re ists ance 
Also, th e 


get that it 


world knows and will never for- 
Whitlock who was re- 
e organization of the famous 
Commission for Relief, which kept Belgium 
from starving. With the Germans came 
Von “ r Goltz, and famine was threatened. 
Wheat and flour were giving out in Brus- 
po the wheat in Antwerp was the 
property of Belgian Government. 
Whitlock negotiated with Governor von 
der Goltz and General von Luttwitz for 
permission to bring this wheat through the 
lines to Brussels. 

} e 


cate, with the 


was 


sponsibie for t! 






were difficult and deli- 
hand and 
re was food 


Whit- 


negotiations 
Germans on one 
other. The 
or on ly forty-eight hours. 


i 
ock sent his 


ins on the 


» Belgi 
in the city 





| secretary of legation, Hugh 
S. Gibson, in an automobile, which was hit 


through the lines 


wheat came bacl 
to London, with 


b cliche daverdh tke, 
to Antwerp; and tons of 
Later, Gi was 
two representatives of the Belgians, to pur- 
other foodstuffs; and he sent a tele- 
; il to President Wilson, which 
ica to a sense of the necessity 


bson sent 


cnase 





Two Sets of Guaranties 


Then Hoover entered the movement and 





the Brussels office of the Commission for 
Relief i : Bel ‘Igium was founded, with Whit- 
lo ! amed as the tron, or protecting 

was necessary to submit all 





minister. It 
ings of commis ion a with t e occupy- 
thro ugl 1. Whitlocl The long tedi- 
ous routine work of organization and the 
arrangements for a fundamental working 
basis somewhat resembled what Whitlock 
the management of 

Toledo. The volume of his 
with the Germans regard- 








had been used to in 
local ; 


affairs ir 


correspondence 











ing violations of agreements filled many a 
large filing cabinet. This was the hardest 
work Whitlock had to perform and the 
most ungrateful seeing to it that guar- 
anties given by the Germans were kept. 





Especially was this true with regard to 
their promise that food raised by Belgians 
would not be requisitioned or purchased by 
the German Army. Von Bissing gave Whit- 
lock his solemn undertaking that he would 
do his utmost to have native production re- 
spected; that e of it should be exported 
or used by the army; and in this it must 

, as in everytl ling 





be said he was honest. Bu 
else, he was overruled by Prussian militar- 
ism, and his efforts were more or less vain 
when it suited the army either to requisi- 
tion or to steal. 
There were two ; 


lhtained rio 
) ine< f 
Ovtained Origi 





pete 


when 


gui iranties one, 
the relief work 


y 
nauy 





, that 
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was organized, exempting imported food- 
stuffs from requisition; the other, obtained 
in April, 1916, exempting native foodstuff 
The first, relating to imported foodstuffs, was 
always scrupulously respected, because of 
the American control; the second caused 
much difficulty, because the foodstuffs 
mained in the hands of the peasants. 

I thought of all these things and many 
others on that day as I watched this man, 
in the room of the Paris hotel, giving a 
diplomatic interview to the French journal 
i parrying everything with sez 
bothering to thrust, but some 
a riposte that was brilliant 


to watch. 


re- 





isoned 





never 
times slipping in 
and delightful 








is—this man whom the I 
almost never refer to aeel 
ister, but who is simply called Le Minis 
There are three ni imes in Bel ——— the pop- 
ul: ation remembers y its pray 

King, the Cardinal and Le Ministre 
is a one we er ‘Sead Wh itlock, 
newspaper man, lawyer, author, and ex- 


Mayor of Toledo. 





as tne 








The Flank Attack 


I decided, as I watched him and li 
that his character is many-sided 
plex. Except for his American 
honesty, which glimmer 
shroud he draws over his personality, | 
might, at first, 


ation of a Machiavelli ai da 


stened 
and com- 
methods and 


through ever 


appearance suggest me 
strange combi 
Jap. 

To se ure proper recognition for his Cex 
terity, his subtlety and hi 
have arranged to be born somewhere ea 
of Suez, rather than in Ohio. 

Also, he has an understanding of what I 
term flank attack, that 
my mind with anything 
I ieved it 
I can imagine hi 
of unholy and 
when he landed certain Prussian per 
sonages in a and given them 
needed medicine. When talking with the 
Belgians he ir whicl 


Ss hnesse he should 


is disassociate 

I should ever ive 
quire in 
im often indulgi: 
calm ecstasy 








to a 
f+ 


ig ina sort 


on occasion 


corner 








used a douce i gave him 





an influence over them that was extraor 
dinary; but he worked Germans into the 
corner by means of indirect flank a 


tack 


As a military operation the flank attac] 





is generally a success; and Whitlock a 
plied it in the same manner It i om 
thing few Americans have ever learned i: 








their dealings with Europeans, and that 
why they often think they are in hard situa 
tions. 

To accomplish something that would 
take two Americans a quarter of an hour of 


straight-from-the-shoulder 
ican and a E 
backing 
American busi 
this connection 
to go the har 
thing?” 
I could only shrug my 
here one must always use the flat 
but he did not understand 
k underst od perfec tly Hekne 


talk, an Amer 
ll use up days of 
iging about. Ar 
said to me 
} 





1eSs 


man once 
‘Why is it I 


dest route to 


seem aiwa 


houlders and say 








particularly with Germans, that lr 
get direct action on anythir kne 
that he wanted something in 
who might be standing directly in his way 
it was far better for him to approach a sec- 
ond man first and then probably a third 
With the Germans hi ense of the zigzag 


was uncanny; and he won. He outbluffed 
outmanned 





them, he outgamed them, h¢ 
them; but I am sure he did not do it throug 


gery of either the Italian or the Jap 
He did it simply because in extraor- 
dinary fothew an, and because he has some- 
thing many Ame not 
know how to use. 

I think I can guess where the secret of 
the Whitlock l l 
Inscrutability, 
that shines Lewy. is iding 
characteristic and the diffic ulty with Whit 
locl k—partic ularly the Wh itlock face. He 
got it in Ohio, in a little university town 
where he also received other parts of his 
education. There is a frat tha 
town, where I suppose the boys still hold a 
regular evening class in poker. I know so 
much about it because in that same town 
and fraternity I, too, was a subject for edu- 
cation. (Continued on Page 37) 


he is 





‘ricans possess but do 





insc! 


combined 





outst 





a 


t 


house in t 
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Sy eit Sacha 


Their Guide to Safety | 


A LITTLE lamp lights the way —sends out its gleam amid 


the darkness. It says, ‘‘Trust me, come what will.” 


Except that it may havea red bulb when used in the theatre, 
it is the very same lamp you can rely on in your home, or in 
the factory, office or store. It is the economical Edison MAZDA, 
and gives three times as much light for the same amount of 
current as old-fashioned carbon lamps. 


In these days it is your duty to discard every wasteful carbon 


lamp. National thrift is built upon individual thrift. You can 
do your part by using Edison MAZDA Lamps. 


The convenient way to purchase Edison MAZDA is by the 
carton, which contains five lamps. Order them from your 
electric light company or nearest MAZDA Lamp Agent. 


Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
Harrison, New Jersey 
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A Transportation 


HE full value of the motor truck is now being, universally felt. 
tation due to unusual demands on railroads, it has established itself as an organized system of 


distribution, running from city to city on definite schedule. 





“Giant” 


From bridging, the gaps of transpor- 


Since the builders of 


Firestone Tires 


orisinated this Giant truck tire, three years ao, there has 
been practically no restrictions to motor transportation. 
Equipped with these massive tires, with the Arooved treads, 
rucks det through snow, mud and over ice, connectin?, the 
“ommercial centers with the outside world, independent of 
track or congested thoroughfare. 


These Firestone Giant truck tires make tremendous loads 
possible because all the rubber is under all the load all the 


time, regardless of irregularities in the road. This reat bulk 
of resilient rubber in one body, srooved to sive play and 
grip, accounts for the remarkable traction of this tire, the 
fuel it saves, the unusual protection it affords the truck, and 
the net result of Most Miles per Dollar. 


Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 inch widths for medium and heavy duty. 
There are many other types of Firestone Truck Tires, one for 
every load, road and condition. Consult the Firestone man. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Continued from Page 34 
Whitlock was ahead of my time; so I can 
nothing of his ability as an imbiber of 








edu ion, forced or otherwise; but I know 
the tions and I know the gang. ane 
they were some er players, too! While 





> Cit roi vg 








que ly didn't whet they were 
ce ng with God, mar and proba- 
bly very oft ined it was a 
trange combination of three. But the 





truth is wearing a perfect 
| er face. 

Combined with t} 
tact, infinite delica 


ow? n the fa t 
i rreed » pe 
1 ; 
bot in ne l 


ent, personally and officially, to Brand 


on for nearly a } 




















1a half, when Wi «ck had to sign all 
e bills of lading for every article received 
I the Relief Cor On four occa- 
ns he ied akippers for 
arrage and other trifling matters 
Witl e Germans he usually rst tried 
how the f het thaw coubl nal 
hu a ) 1 often it was not done. 
tle often got re iking the baffl 
ide that eve Germans migh avea 
irk of dece f 
thu ne é inted to jui LOT 
e Re Palace nit 1 been turned 
i pital | e queen, WI ck in 
( ile edu one of Von Bissing 
‘ Ile explained pe itely that it really 
ed ve 1 f to expel from the 
ice a hospital installed there by the 
een herself. He said that it was almost at 
entlemanly thing to do; that it showed 
I irte al 1 UT fa ré. Von 
B g didn’t é much. He couldn’t. 
But the ace ren ed untouched 
| f me er he went again to 
\ B * A it ( 1! { Vor Moltke, 
her ne ea ed the (Ue were pro- 
ng to turn the golf links into a training 
ind for machine guns, and told him he 
is acting like the English suffragettes. 
He almost neve ed 
lie w grea ed at the report of 
Ame ne er man at the begin- 
g of the war to the effect that he was 
riding roughshod over the boche. His own 
words on the s ipject were: ait begin 
with, you could not do it to military au- 
thor in sucl umstances; still less to 
the German milit . And, anyway, I am 
not that sort.” 


The Murder of Miss Cavell 


His greatest trial and effort the 
Germans came in the Cavell case. The 
question been asked as to whether a 
Mies ¢ aggressive man could have saved 
Miss Cavell. T ‘ t , and that af- 
fair was practica over in a few hours. 
about it; but 


with 





has 





ried to get him to talk 





I couldn’t budge m. He only said: “] 
don’t like even to t} about it.”” And his 
manner was quite as final as during his in- 
ervie h the Pa 5 press. 


ock cing about himself, 
th most of the material I have 
for t} article, one of his secre- 


> 






is done the telling. Being a journal- 
himself he } the journalist’s aversion 
» pul ty. } I will illustrate in Whit- 


ther chan oom came 
which best illus- 
i roadness of vi- 











neerning the the press. And it 

! e Cavell case; for with the 

e there won a moral victory over 

! t ig the case itself failed. 

He said: “You } w J have sometimes 

crit ed the press; but I shall never do 

r D ‘ ‘ weeks of the war 

ve couldn't § papers in Brussels, and 

eing without them was horrible. In their 
place we had nothing but rumors, t 
ntrue and the remainder gre 

distorted I the came to the conclusion 


the greatest réle of the newspaper is to 





t a clearing house for rumors. The 
newspaper often prints the rumor: und often 
goes beyond the fact; but in the end it 
doe ft out the truth.”’ 


As to the Cavell case, here is the inside 
tory of its handling, as 1 have managed to 
drag it from his entourage: Whi who 
had charge of the British interests, first 


tlock, 


managed to obtain permissions from the 
Germans for British women and children 
o leave Belgiun special trai vere ar 


ran sony he ym time to time and were taken to 
the Duteh frontier in charge of ; 
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lock also visited the hospitals where 





and secured first-hand 

treatment; but then 
ame obdurate and refused 
rther departures. So it 
lot to look after 
ested for one 


before the 


1 wounded lay 
knowledge of their 
the Germans be 
to arrange any 
pecame the min 
British subjects who were arr 
reason or another and tried 
German court-martial 
In this way ‘ame identified with the 

case of Miss Cavell. As soon as the serious- 


ness of the chi 





ers 





+ 


became known he lost no 
ral talent to defend 
lawyers pleading be- 


for 





time in looking 
her. One of the 
fore the German courts was appointed 


( 
but the 


alter 


best 








her defense; Germans absolutely 
used to let him see her. She was au grand 
cret. The lawyer had to prepare his de- 


witnesses were being heard 
hrough the days the trial 

e legation 
tment of the 


Kept Dusy. 


fense while the 
in court. 
lasted the teleph 
and the _ political 

governor-general was 





one between 





lenar 
depal 


Von Saubersweig the Guilty Man 


As late as six-thirty Pp. M. of October 11, 
1915, the last day of the tris il, the legation 
was informed that no decision had yet been 
hed, that the prosecuting officer 
had asked for a sentence of death. The 


eight o'clock t n a woman who ha 





reat but 













been working with s Cavell came to the 
legation and said she had been sen 
tenced to die and would be executed at day- 
break the next morning. That was how the 


Legation, charged with British 
, all of which was recognized by the 
Government, received 


important information. 


American 
Interests 
Imperial German 
this vitally 





Had it not been for this outside woman, 
Germany would have got away with her 
performance, as she hoped to do, 


gunman 


without the ¢ 


e of the then neutral republic 
upon her. 

Whitlock had to act quickly. He was ill 
and contined to | “a bed; so he sent Gibson, 
the secretary of legation, with De Leval, 
the legation counselor, to find the Marquis 


of Villalobar, the Spanish minister, who 
was to take a recours en grace to the 
governor-general. While Gibson and De 


Leval were looking for Villalobar, Whitlock, 
in his bed, was writing that document 
which closed with the now famous appeal: 
Ayez putié pour elle . 

The delegation took his document to 
Military Governor von Saubersweig, the 
man who held the power of life and death. 
He could have postponed the execution or 
commuted the sentence; but he refused 
even to receive the delegation. He would 
not even receive Baron von der Lancken, of 
the political department, and Von Bissing’s 
right-hand man, who, as well as all the 
members of the civil staff, declared that he 
was opposed to the execution 

Von Saubersweig is — guilty man. On 
Von S: renner ig mus t rest the opprobrium 
for the murder of Edith Cavell. 1 think it is 
due to Von i that this should be 
plainly stated. He was bad enough, God 
knows, without being charged wit} 
thing over which he 
control. 

All of Whitlock’s efforts proving futile, 
the delegation returned to the legation at 
two in the morning. At two-thirty Mi 
Cavell was taken out and shot down. She 
was brave to the end, and did not collapse, 
se have it. 

All that night Whitlock sat up in his bed 

waitir ie to receive the final word of the 
tragedy. At five o’clock in the morning the 
Germ: ans, considering that sufficient time 
had elapsed before the United States and 
Great Britain should be informed of the 
matter, mes to the leg 
He came to the door and simpl) 
““They’ve shot her!” 

The delegation— Gibson, 
Villalobar— were waiting in the 
with Whitlock. The news was brought in. 
Gibson conveyed it to Whitlock with 
word “They’ve pulled off a trick that 
Gyp the Blood or Lefty Louie would have 
been ashamed of.”’ 

Whitlock said nothing, but lay back on 
his pillow, eyes staring at the ceiling. The 
others left the room. And several days later 


some- 


had practic cally no 


as some 


sent a senger ation. 


Said: 


De Leval and 
1 ° 
sick room 


the 


Vhitlock received an invitation to come to 
the political department to get 
report of the affair. 


an official 


Though not entirely 
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re vere ] I t st t t ) I inK¢ 
the ca He f 1 Von der I er i 
state of exc:tement He was walk ng about 
the room at tha elng issed 
by flies Lying ope 1 aes \ i 

of the London Times, with as re a head- 
line as that daily ever print The Murde 

of Miss Cavell! 

Whitlo« <'s report of the affair, sent to 
jor Page, in London, had beer 
ed to the British Foreign Office, 
turn, handed it over to the Times 

paper reached Brussels the Ger 
Site Sen tie lirst time, what the 
civilized world vay f the affair and 
that they had ma i! ike Up to that 
time they thought t they had performed a 
meritorious act and would get the Iror 
Cross for their bravery. As a matter of 
fact, some of them did, 
Whitlock tool o all 
that was said ind 
ing and delivered a rambling statement to 


the effect that the civil government had 





done everything possible to stop the execu 
tion, “d 1e words: “But it 






was Messieurs 
then got up ar 
ing spoken a word, 


As this scene was given to me, 


understand the minister’s words: “‘I don’t 
like even to think about it.” I have beer 
told by those at the scene that Miss Cave 


» had she remained 
ry in 


ived her hile 





silent; but she appeared to ’ 
work and proudly told the court that she 
had been instrumental in getting hundred 
of young men across to fight for England 

The Germ: in attitude toward Whitlock 
before and after the Cavel 
rmal and polite; but 


a veil 





pe rsonal ll cas e, 


was eae 2 there 





always seemed to be ilways some 
thing just beyond that was bafflir There 
was a marked change in their attit is after 


the sinking of the Lusitania 
outwardly unfriendly their manner became 
more distant and cool., There 
of uncertainty as to the possible departure 
of the legation. The front ier on the Dut 
border was closed jand the American cou- 
rier stopped for two weeks, 

Meantime Whitlock was looked upon by 
the Belgians as their only hope; 
idea of his powers was often exaggerated. 
If people had trouble of any kind they 
came to The Legation—not to the Amer- 
ican Legation, but The L eg ition—just as, 
in the case of Whitlock was not the 
American minister, but The Minister. They 
came to ask him to save a brother, a hus- 
band or a father who had been sentenced to 
death; they asked him to get So-and-So’s 
sentence reduced from twenty years to five, 
from ten to two—and so on. One visitor 
would ask him to be the patron at a charity 
bazaar, while the next might be a poor 
woman pleading for her husband’s life 


Though not 
t 


were weeks 


so their 


The Father of the Poor 


In some cases the 
appeared to hold him practically — 
ble for the misfortunes that had befallen 
them. ‘‘Why have you let them take my 
husband to Germany?” was the question 
asked more than once in a reproachful tone. 
If someone’s bread ration was short he 
came to Le Ministre. If someone wished to 
go to Holland he begged Le Ministre to get 
him a pass. From parts of Belgium 
came appeals for charity. There were letters 
setting forth the most de 
from persons in 
letters invari 
please; a litt 

In a word, 
they would |} 
had he 


>more ignorant peasants 


all 


perate situations 
of life. The 
“A little help, 


every walk 

la 

le p!” 
looked to Whitlock as 

diene to their own king, 
“ , 


} j 
beer only they could reach 





Whitlock far r than would have ever 
been the case with the king. And he kne 
that he w working for them! One heard 
people say in street cars, to close a discu 
ion: “‘I tell you Whitlock said of” And 
that invari ubly ended matter 





His photograph was in nearly every shop 
window, alo ide that of the king. Post 
ecards with his likeness on them were seen 
everywhere; in fact, there were more | 


es of Whitlock to be seen than of 
king, owing to the fact that the 
frowned on tying the king’s photo 
graph, while, in the first two years of the 
war, they did not object to that of Whit! lock. 





German 




















































































ih hie ere alil m ‘ r 
‘ yma ‘ 
Before that time e | yt 
ta nt ibout W t ‘ 
Che { é ‘ ‘ 
ber h name he Be 
Prie vered sé e pra 
that ins ¢ ed! ) ( 
In t et a 5 ) | 
p before him and te 
On another occa ‘ rau ‘ 
wit! t left the le ne? y 
Like ish a or ea er B ‘ 
that the nu ( Va lea 1 Tew 
I ites the jega Va Ir ed t 
in anxious crow belong ¢ \ 
of ciety Thoug Wi “ \ 
tired and almost ill, he at e ordered 
open car, and drove WwW I three hou 
hrough the populous q te of th \ 
ist to show his presence t e people 
During the er e time in Be m M 
Whitlock was ir harge ol mart na r 
She took a particular interest the lace 
mmittee Most of the rea ice in the 
id made in Belgiun and bhetore t 
r the condition of the womer ho made 
t was deplorable. They i m 
at small wages, and each made or art of 
a certain design, and were unable to do a 
of it o that they had to rT lo the ime 
dealers, who made eno ) | ts b 
exploiting the i 


Mrs. Whitlock's Charities 


sometime pre ou to the outbrea ol 
the war the Queen of the Belyiat had or 
ganized a committee to bring about re 


forms; and after the departure of 


queen Mrs 


of the committee. As a re t of her eft 
not only was the quality of the lace im 
proved, but the forty four thousand lace 
workers were emancipated from their forme 
state of absolute dependence and very 
Each learned to do a whole de vz and 
therefore they could fill an order direct, 
instead of, as before, being entirely in the 


hands of their empk 

Mrs. Whitlock worked hard to introduce 
the lace in America, 
large quantities; and, asa result, the forty 
four thousand lace 
with their daily bread wit} 
to have recourse rity. 

The most dramatic if he most in- 
teresting episode that shows Whitlock’s 
relations with the Belgians came on Wash 
ington’s Birthday. Owing to a misunder 
the Belgian had been 
the Amer 


Vers 
where 1l Wa Lin 


worke! were irnished 





to public 


standing led to 
believe that it was 
Day, and they wanted to make a mo 
Comnemaientien. By dint of delicate 
8s Whitlock succeeded in having the 
idea abandoned. He feared tri His 
popularity was becoming too much for the 
boche temperament. He feared the 
gians would be carried away by their er 
thusiasm and commit acts that w 
a rpreted t I ry the Germans a Justi itior 
shoot them dowr 
The felgians then decided to make a 
ilent demonstration. The 


and sunless; but every Belgian Dp it on hi 


an Independ 
ence 
ster t 
) - 

démarche 
uuble, 


ould be 








Sunday best. The men wore their blac! 
frock coats and high silk hat while the 
women donned the latest modes they ere 
} to secure All day long the ed p 
the legation in a stead tream, and one 
one tney solemnly depc ed ne y 
cards in the letter box outside the 
Over ten thousand cards were droppe 
the letter box during that da i here 
no trouble Ihe Be ial ere iim 
pa e and impressive but W 
heaved a sigh ol renel when the a va 
done, 

The news of the break | el ‘ 
States came 0 inda be} { 
na Wolff Age dispat from | 
I'he iega ! pa ed up a 
eady to depart for the fift! ‘ ( 
evginning of the wa | ia 
incertainty, with no official me 
Washington until the f Wedne 
day. The Germatr mmediate i mie 
more hostile attitude here ‘ 
cipher telegrams, no more couriers to Ho 
land, and there a curt hint to remove 

; j 


the flag from the 
the minis 
The German 


legation staff and from 





automobile, 


had been wont to addre 


the minister with the most elaborate polite 
ne Their letters were always headed: A 
ym Excellence, Mionsieur Brand Whit! 


Extraordinaire et 
Etats-Uni 


plain Monsieur Br 


Envoyé 
poten tiaire de 
B ut now he bee 


imf 
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Just to illustrate vy petty and mear 
they wt t “a Lele Irit “upye c t 
day from the | lepartment as fol 
lows: “ Wi y( ‘ re u itha t of the 
English propertit tnat w « nder the pro 
tection of your legation? Ihe er it tne 
phone Ld, 3 1 fhe id quite unde tood;: 
“Oh, you would ea t of the Englist 
propertic that are under ou rotectior ’ 
And ick Cume e re N est ild 
j f i t of the I pr é ‘ that 
u é if ect [hese I 
ersatior the Ge ! ere a ivsil 
Fren« 

Then An ador Gerard ft Berlin. 
Whitlock decided rer I els to 
insure the I { ol the I I t e 
Relief Com: Phe Ge i made it 
plain tha ‘ i re ! n! fl il 
cal t f nu e | ed 
State act i ‘ t ire a 
tinguished p ‘ en and a patron ol 


relief wor 


When he fina 
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| train was not 
comfort; he 1 tr 
a third-class coach if 


shocked at 


couu 





neces- 
appeared 


. such a 
uggestion and told him they would arrange 
a private car. 
There were to be th ree trains, they said 
rst for Whitlock his staff; the 
second for the uls summoned 
from vari i and the 
third for the thirty-odd members of the Re- 


the f{ 





is points ly 


lief Commission and members of the Chi- 
nese Legation, who, fearful that they should 
be left behind, had persuaded Whitlock to 
take them out under his protection. The 
Chinese Minister had been gone along time. 


the Germans meant 
or somebody; so he told them to 


attach the private car to the third and last 


OCK KNneW 





that the consuls and relief work- 





tra I al i Liat 
ers a Chinese would go first. They re- 
fused; but he made no argument and went 


A couple of days later they made 
e same proposition and Whit] again 
made the same baffling statement about 
the last train. They asked him whether he 
suspected them. He didn’t bother to re ply, 
but merely shrugged his and 
again went home 

third time they made the proposition 
and a third time but this 
talked. He would not 
urgue the 
pected them; but that a 











>| 
CK 


shoulde rs 


he rejected it; 
told them he 
to whether he su 


time he 
question a 


captain of a ship 
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was always the last to leave. And then 
when asked by the Germans whether he 
was willing to accept the consequences, he 
said: 

“I don’t know what you mean by conse- 
quences; but if you mean being taken a 
prisoner to Germany or stood up against 
the wall in the Grande Place and shot— 
well, I accept the consequences!” 

This conversation, of course, was all in 
nice, polite, quiet diplomatic French. The 
Germans expressed polite horror at the 
Whitlock idea and held a hasty consulta- 
tion. The result was that the wants of the 
military were overlooked and the special 
train, which “under no circumstances 
could be provided,” carried the entire 
Whitlock entourage away from “‘the odor 
of invasion,’’ as he himself expressed it, out 
through the invaders’ mire and safely into 
a neutral land. 

Just one more After Whitlock 
passed through Paris to Havre, the present 
seat of the Belgian Government, he imme- 
diately went to the Front to make a per- 
sonal report to the king. The interview 
took place at La Panne, on free Belgian soil. 
The minister had traveled through Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland and France 
seventy-two hours of actual train ride—to 
get within three hours of Brussels, his start- 
ing point 

Mrs. Whit 


tovether the visited 


yes; 


scene: 


him and 
trenches at 


accompanie d 
the 


oc] 
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Pervyse and Ramscapelle. She was compli- 
mented by General d’Orjo de Machevro- 
lette as being the only woman who had 
been that far in the trenches, with the ex- 
ception of the queen. 

The Belgian soldiers had heard so much 
about Whitlock that when they learned he 
was Visiting them they all saluted whenever 
he came into their sight. Numbers of them 
stepped out of the ranks and asked hi 
about their folks in Brussels or in othe 
cities of Belgium. They had an idea that he 
was conversant with the welfare of 
family of each and every one of them. 

The party lunched with the royal famil; 
and the queen k their photographs. 





r 


1 
r 


the 


took 
Then the king indicated that he should like 
to talk with Whitlock alone. The two men 
went to one of the three little villas the 
king occupies among the dunes. They en- 
tered a plain little room. There were three 
or four chairs, a table and a barren mantel- 
piece. 

It was such a room 
the cottage of a small-salaried man along 
the shores of Long Island Sound, or at 
Bradley Beach, for example. The king 
drew up a chair and bade the minister be 
seated. Then for more than ar 
out an attendant, military or civil, he 
talked with the king. 

Whitlock told the king many things, and 
if I knew what was said this article might 
have a different ending. 





as one might see in 


hour, W 


THE OLD ROMANS AND THE NEW PRUSSIANS 


Continued from Page 13 


r 1¢ ied to leave tne 
Germans, though st having a thin veneer 
of politeness, had undoubte hatched a 
plot that, had not Whitlock been Whitlock 
and all that Whit would hi * pre 
vented e ot! entourage from ife y 
I ing t ugh and it ol Germar nto 
tzerla i 
They t f ed him that because 
of the mi r i he could not fur- 
nish hin } pectal trai Hle blandl 
were Germans first nd rulers of Rumania 


afterward. They had no children, but their 


nephew, Ferdinand, who beeame Crown 
Prince of Rumania, was also German born 
ind German trained, having done his term 
of militar ervice in the Prussian Army; 
ind the assumed that he would be as 


ughter 


irried the i 
lward's 


Cr;erman as they Hen ‘ 
King E 


Duke of Edinburg 


f+} 
ol if 





ounger brother, and, though the Princes 
Marie was onl even n years old when 
he went to the Rumanian court ewasa 
ung woman ol ich foree of character 
that the old King failed in all his effort 
to make a German fra ’ ! 


ind the Crown Prince managed to retain 





‘ 
their own personalities and live their own 
life, despite the utmost tl King and 
Queen could do to the contrary. If Princess 
lie 


Marie had been a less forceful personal 
Rumania’s history might be different to 
Now by a ngular 


revealing literary gilts surpassing those 


day. coincidence, she 


of Carmen Sylva 

At the outbreak of the 
council of 
both past as we ll as present ci | 


state 


ters attending. Rumania’s relation to the 





tuation wa oug 
all present pre 
mier, declared that Rumania’s sympathie 
and destinies lay wit the Allies, and that 
if she participat should 


be on the side of and 


except one man, a former 


ed in the struggle it 
; and Britair 





Russia. After the discussion had reached 
this point the old King, who had been 
howing increasing gr of surprise and 
depression, produced a paper, aying it 
effect But, ¢ tiemel! I have ere i 
document w I ¢ ‘ he question. It 
i in agreement made with the kK er that 
n case of war Rumania will join fore 
with Ge ur 
At once there wa an outburst The 
cabinet knew nothing of e existence of 
ich a de iment rl exprpssed | dig 
nation that the Kaiser } ild treat their 
vereigi l 1 l, « ng to rivate 
igreements with him as if he were merely 
the governor of a province and not the 
head of an independent government witha 
constitution and a cabinet. For the natior 
they repudiated a agreement which had 
it beer ie t the respor ble heads 
of the people and in accordance with the 
Law If Rumania entere the war it would 
be on the ce f the Allies Meantime 
the arn A ed and made 
I'he blow nearly killed the King on the 
pot. He could not realize that the country 
or W ne \ e head would fight 
against his dear Germany. He brooded so 
deeply over the ipreme tragedy whi 
had come to him that yme of his friends 
feared for easol Mercifully death 


him before hostilitic 


s began be- 




















ev r 


German Soidiers Inscribed on the Cross Above the Grave of Three Hundred 
and Thirteen of Their Comrades, “Died for the Kaiser** 


ready There never was any doubt about 
el de he vould espou e, desp te a 
lavish German 





As one young officer said to me, himself 
a large landowner and a | of the 
had resolved that before 
ed over 
] 


would 


member 
aristocra 
mania to be turt 


King we 


ind go down int 


we would allow Ru 
to Germany by the 
our revolvers 


take 


> the streets 




















and start a revolu ym. did not care 
about my « my name, my) fe or 
at hing else Che only thing w to save 
our count I m Making any suc! orrible 
mistake : 

there are everal reasons tor ila 
iulfinit the Allies one i Latin 
nation, and not S or Teutonic Her 
particular pride and boast is that she is 
more ti Roman than the Italians, being 
the remnant of the Eastern Roman, or 
Byzantine, Empire, and having kept her 
stock and lineage pure amid her mountain 
fastnesses. Hence the “ Rum,” or “ Rome,” 
in her name ind her scholars do not favor 
the present tends of the English- 
pea g world tos tumanian without 
the o”’: they would preter to drop the 
“‘u.” Having resisted the racia des of 
Slav and Teuton and Turk, the little coun- 
try rs tena l o her ancient Roman 
nne Ince e common people S 
id, have retaine the essentia ol the 

guage I ( wsar 

kK nia | ‘a generation 
spok ‘ sest tie I e lead- 
‘ of the nation’s life are w France lo 
have fought on the opposite side from 
France would have been like a severing of 
heartstrings. It is noteworthy that the 
fou i “rench officers who have been 
t ! r the Rumanian Army always say 
; I found the Rumanians pra g the 





French and the French praising the Ru- 
manians, in a sort of conspiracy of mutual 
admiration. 

Then, too, Russia was a factor in deter- 
mining Rumania’s course. She neither de- 
sired nor dared to affront her big neighbor 
on the East, who could, it was then thought, 
gulp. The destinies of the 
two nations lay in friendly coéperation. A 
still further and powerful factor was Ru- 
mania’s ingrained hostility to Austria, 
which has in Transylvania a large share of 
the Rumanian people, whom the mother 
nation wants back. One hears in Jassy 
horrible stories of how Austria is at present 
systematically trying to diminish the num- 
ber of Rumanians in Transylvania, in order 
that the ethnographical charts of which 
Rumania is so fortd, showing the prepon- 
derance of her people in Transylvania and 
Bessarabia, may no longer be true when the 
Again, and potent ly, 
there was the influence of the talented and 
beautiful Queen, who is beloved by the 





swallow her at 









peace conference sits. 
who 
people and who, even in her very devotion 
» country over which her husband 
, is British to the core. 

Underlying all these reasons for Ruma- 
ia’ iit) Allies is the presence of 
, widespread and increasing spirit 
of democracy among the Rumanian people. 
It is not Bolshevikism, but real democracy. 
When agitators from the Russian Army 
tried to win over the Rumanian soldiers to 
their way of thinking the latter, despite 
courtesy, treated the orators 
to most improper language, and even to 
leather—which was surely extrava- 
gance, considering how important it is to 
conserve the shoes of the soldiers. 

The which is symptomatic. Rumania 

} lost three-fourths of her territory 











reign 





historic 





shoe 


r 





may nave k 


and all her food supply, but she has not lost 
her head or her heart. This is the 
discovery that repays one for the long hard 


journey to Jassy. The change from 


ibiimne 


clutteration and chaos of Russia to t} 


organized life of Rumania is no greater that 
the transition f1 


maudlin self-pity and bey 


om the atmosphere if 


iderment to tl 


of serene and sure self-confidence and un- 
ostentatious heroism. Rumania i 

holding any dress parades or mass meeting 
over the fact that she is going forward 


open eyed against the most desperate odd 
of the war; 
If any people have cau for recriminatio! 

and 1 > I the Ruma- 
nians. Their black betrayal by the old Rus- 
one of the most st 


well as per 


Dut she is quit y arryinge or 





self-commise 


sian régime upendous 
and dramatic a fidious treacher- 
tory—was followed, 


ies In his 
by the great retr 
most of their country by Germany— which 


c trving to cre 


consequently 





at and the occupatior 





is now assiduously at wor i 
there a German sentiment and a German 
state, 

Then the Russians calmly appropriated 
the large food supply that was left in the 
remnant of the land, promising, of course, 
to make it good later, which promise is not 
easy of fulfillment, since it 
upon one disorganized line of Russian 
way and upon a government i 
process of revolution. As a top-piece to 
this accumulated pile of , the Ru- 
manian troops are limited in all tl 
forts by the presence on both sides of them 
of the demoralized Russian Army. When 
the Rumanians advanced, their allies, the 


retreated! Frankly, it is ea 





is dependent 





rail 


n continual 





jure 





elr el- 





Russians, 
for Rumania 
front of them than l 
both sides of them and in 
this poor little country 
off from all of her al 
there is 


Oo dea With the Germatl < 

with the Russians on 
their rear. For 
is absolutely cut 


eS eX ept 





Russia; 
no window or door for her except 
opening upon the 
Russian night. 

So there would have been unlimited pre- 
cedent for this sore ly tion had she 
given herself up to lamentations and to 
bitter railings against Fate and Russia. 
Yet that is exactly what she is not doing. 


She st 


those darkness of the 





beset 





lares with France a dauntless and 
jaunty spirit of self-possession and 
Her heart is mailed in the 
proof of and and _self- 
restraint. Perhaps I was fortunate in tl 
company I kept, but I never once heard a 
Rumanian whine about his lot. The people 
are busy fighting the enemy and adminis- 
tering the country so that they may get 
through the winter without starvation or 
epidemics. Pathetic little Jassy, with its 
empty stores and its overfull houses, shows 
no aspect of discouragement. The women 
are smiling and vivacious; the men are de- 
bonair. It is not good form in the capital 
to wear a mask of gloom. True, terrible 
typhus and other plagues carried off more 
(Continued on Page 41) 





even 
steadfastness. 


courage honor 
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A Whole Century’s Romance Plundered * , 


| ‘ 
| | for a Great Motion Picture 
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Y 
TTHE world’s greatest republic emerged Mississippi and the slave auctions, the figures 
out of all that incredible drama we call of great Americans are seen active amid the 
the Nineteenth Century. tumult of the Civil War, and through it all 
you feel a solemn and unique thrill that this 


= . Me 4 - NPS Hy Wh 
really HAPPENED! 7 . \\N Hine: 


ii, 
mw 


e +? A] 
\nd it has remained for the world’s great 


7 ee . . 
mn picture, a Paramount Picture, to 


weld into one immense photo play the drama “The Son of Democracy” reveals the soul 


| 
| est moti 


| and the romance of that century. oO; a great nation finding itself, forging steadily 


| Benjamin Chapin in 



























| “The S f D cy. 
} ] ’ . . . -~* . - 
| It is the longest picture ever made, the most ahead in the spirit of Justice and fair play, 
| absorbing and the most magnificent—a splen even as that spirit foday is expressing 
{ did example of the sort of picture which has itself on the torn battlefields of Europe. 
7 put Paramount and Artcraft Motion Pictures ee 
| wheow thew ann: feed A bully show. A memorable one. RS 
: It divides itself into ten logical chap- “2 
No emotion is left untouched by this co ters, one ¢ hapter given at each performance, 
| lossus of dramas. Its scope is Homeric. It and each chapter a complete drama in itself. 
| moves through Peace and through War, it See them all if you can. 
| moves amid the struggles of the body and 
the struggle ; of the soul, it has rosy laughter Thousands Or: theatres hav e already 
and pale tears. booked iC. 
‘ TooAY eae V/ 
¥ ° a 1 } ‘ . ‘ . ) 1 gaeee 
Early frontier life is here, alternately dan Has yours? Show this page at the ticket i hcnamm iain iit 
: Aa ; : ‘ : — dh Be ee CT 
| gerous and joyous, the slave trade upon the office window and ask WHEN? i yoion Gy At 
| fae i [penocnacd jin 
} a aa mt 
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OR close upon a quarter-century each That the latest Haynes I ight Six engine A { \ 

Haynes engine has been Haynes is the counterpart of these forerunners W/Z A Fa 

built. “Haynes cars have good en testifies eloquently to the maturity long (7 \ Ly 
gine ;” is the resultant oft-heard tradition. since attained. y ! i 





No model has proved aught but a success. Thus the heart of each new, beautifully 


Forty-three months ago, from out this modernized big Haynes “Light Six” of today 
long experience, a light, speedy, rugged is this same sound, mature, owner-tested 
six-cylindered Haynes engine was per motor. | ong continued satisfaction can be 

fected Such fleetness in the get-away, your sole heritage in choosing a Haynes. 


. > ! 77. 72 1 Ss > on . _ re . 
such flexibility in high gear, such surplus America’s Greatest Light Twelve En- 


gine,” likewise a Haynes, is upholding the 
cherished Haynes traditions amid multi- 
cylinder motor cars. 


pulling power did it develop on so little 


gasoline, that it was heralded “America’s 





Greatest Light Six Engine.” 


Today, virtually identical in it r + . 
ese de ually identic or —The Haynes dealer nearby will wel- 
struction, it retains that title. Tens of : 1 
y come your Visit. Inspect the eleven 
newer Sixes have sought to rival it None | e 
: & new settings of these two “greatest 
has paralleled its record for owner usage. ” 
American motors. Each body is 


<= 
| 


More than 20,000 are in use. Their worthy of the loyal heart beneath its 


speedometers register a quarte T billion miles, hood. Need more be said? 


™ 3 
<a 


A beautifully illustrated catalog on request 


rHE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY #3 ee 













Haynes “‘Light Sixes”’ Haynes “‘Light Twelves”’ N 
I adster $18 rdore”’ Roadster - $2785 
ae Cat . 8 Fan 4 
1 Car 3355 —-~K. a 
an s 335 } 
4 ipe 5 ! 3995 4 i } 
k wn Ca 3250 ‘ rd tires - ~ : 
a \ i wheels, fabric tires —s< 7 
ee Ts 
ne, Demountable tops, all open models, $300 aes r . 
7 
ie These prices f. o. b. Kokomo = = — 
Add $44 to cover 4 — 
war tax rs r = 
A 
w 
=. j 
7 
Y 4 
j 
/ 
¢ 
— 
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The latest Haynes Light Six 


Open Car for seven 


The high, broad-chested hood with its rakish slope, the 
straight, long body lines, and wheel-form fenders character 
wea 18 Haynes. Available finishes include beige brown 
deep carmine and royal green; one additional color—Haynes 
blue—is available on enclosed types 


The 25th Successful Year, 1893-1918 





Continued from Page 38 





red thousand ol the peopie last 
year, and Is KnocKing insistently at the 

this winter. Also it is true that every 
family is separated from loved ones in the 


and from every circle 





occupled territo 
toll has been tal soldiers slal 


Neverthe less, Rumar 





ia bears herself wit! 











the front of an undefeated and forward- 
looKIng natior 

ll this v e relative y toahigi 
pirited peopl he st of a no 





acrifice But Rumania is on her second 
mile. The condition has reduced itself to 
all the definiteness and detail of everyday 
ness Jassy has not! It is a meatless 











m) ige had been lost o1 
e one thir ne f Russia 
i ay that connects the 
orld with Rumania; and the 
r prop ir 1 possessed 
rwea \ nh eve ng ciothes 
yuld searcely stand ‘“‘the 
erce light that beats upon a 
rone.’” When I tried to buy 


} 


hat nad once beer 
ers shop the mer 
ded me as if 1 were 
nad been man) 


there had been a 


e in Jassy, yet the 
nen son 


enow wear 





eep themselve 











pruce and Europeanized. 
Kk a sample of Rumanian 
embroide could be bought 
on rj ynged shopping 

company with an expert, 
here ead or cloth. 
One the gove n the 

a s lina 
fire e had be outfitted 
from. the wardrobes of the 





ncesses, because 


Queen and pr 
lot cannot be 


ciothes ! 





bought in Jas 


The sma 


Ss Ol Sweet 















and canned and ci 

rettes that are ied Oo 

streets, at neredible price 

tell their own story. The prot 

em of milk for the babies, and 

ior the tubercular patients, 

ind for i} vhose jaws 

have been sl < ,i8 a con- 

{ Cast I p , is ab- 

solutely no possibility of securing it except 

from America; and then it must enter over 

the single r eral y wi ich has to 

bear the bu of plying Rumania with 

munitions, clothes and food. The Amer 
an Red Cross both Rumania 

and R ire esourcefulness 
» Ove me these well-nigh insuperable 

obstac I both King and Queen 
; : 


1d me, and a everybod elise echoes, 


pirit of fortitude and 





ne re lamuy l easly 
¢ 
, 

i t 

» face } 

the pu 

1Ou ar or 

suki t ! 








e fact that the are branded 

















al 4 a J 
De 1ans among the greater part of 
neir own §& € and rene 
gades, and sing] object 
of Germ 
, beg 
al »t 





SI 
high and low, and rides about 
often on he back, and some- 
rteer ar-old Prince Nicholas’ 





| two-seated motor car, entire ly with 
out escort. Neither plague nor bullets 
deter her from going on her errands of min- 
: laugh away the 
2n under the 


aéroplane atta 


stry; and I have seen her 





aid-de-camp wl 


shraj t of ar 



















The Queen and Princess Elizabeth 
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She went to the front ne trenches and to Lr ma ’ , ‘ y j et 
the observation posts beyond them, within n he L be eale 1ette not to let an Ame j w hile 
sound of the German voices th even his 4 ‘ guest 
His Majesty ‘ing is equally 1 n e, | Each was sure that I could get to the nt 
less and democratic. We talked for go to Rumania. I w freed e somewhere else And I d f 
hour over questions ting tothe warand photog is I plez ‘ hat later 
Rumania. He is an intense but gen did not ‘ e in this: and | met ge lr) jinner, by ar ess Té : 
almost spluttering in the quick flow of his rals and ¢ nels and other ers and nameless point, was altog ‘ ; 
German-flavored English. ihat he ha Sf t ]1 was dined 1 toa tag par nW I have « ured. It 
clear and strong views upon current issue point of embarrassment, u vas held he mes lw 1 dug 
Ss apparent in a minute; and he is the sort e only vilian who ha ita ese th a roof of und ne \ 
of public man who delights an interviewer's for a year several feet t} ) y fif 
heart 2use he dares to be indiscreet sto the mu f the big gu: , ns. but with 2 nace for waite : 
speaking freely upon delicate subjects wit! for my ed at e artillery was es] be d the « It w a good dinne 
out so much as a single intimation of self cially tired, after it had been « ‘ vith both turke ul oO g f leu 
conscious fear of peing quoted there upor concealed dugouts, the general himself at and great the « I 4 1 at the 
tending. We sent three 120-n mete proud iplain who was in charge of the 
shells into the German re mile me Of durse, ran t ¢ é ¢ 
away, and six 105 shrapnels \ I ‘ I \ ibout the g i things of lle, and 
eof three-quarters of te , ey can get food when soldiers would 
ll, It was an ear-splitting bu starve 1 he was unmercif yi 
highly interesting private rehearsa 1 mented upor he we esses of the clot 
hope it messed up the er yal We and | wn f ngs, from | inxiety ove 
spoke of it as sending the erican corre 
spondent’s visiting cards to the Germar 


I went to have tea with the ger 
eral and to examine again wit! 


map of the positions, | found the majo 








) 
a beautiful exhibition of trenct 





rockets, star shells, 





i lights and searchlight flood 
like an aurora boreali Between while mander and colonel and the major and the 
there gorgeous autumn mountain other oflicers, and America also, were mad 











scenery I wonder if any other cor the butt of original songs, written for the 
spondent has had as much beautiful oceasion. They were well si too, and 
all to the accompanimentof a 
nine-piece orchestra in the ad 


ung room al 





al musicians. Their 


Vienna-trained professional, 
could hold the high notes in a 


it would thrill < 


way thi 





delphia audience; but a 
could wind up wit! rollick 
ing slam bang and mimicry 


that a 
would envy. 
Merriment unrestrained 


and the high spirits of school 


popular entertainer 


boys reigned 
dugout, unmarred by any tor 
mal speeches except the 


mander’s toast to America and 
, 


com- 


the guest’s reply, which utter 
ance were seized as the »y? 
portunity for a pro-American 
demonstration that would 


have educated some of the folk 


at home. All the while the big 


We talked of Rumania and of guns boomed without, w 
Russia and of America and of the heeded by anybody It wa 
Jewish question and of the outlook hard for the guest to realize 

Chere were no protestations that that many of these officers had 
Rumania would keep the faith to just come in from the fron 
the end; that, ol course, Was a trenches, where they had beer 
sumed, and all discussion of the peering with steady and un 
future based uponit. Nor was an) blinking gaze into the near 


mention made of the German sword eyes of deat! 





















































i 
that hangs over the King’s ow: hour others of them were going 
head; this cheerful gentleman, so back to the me grim post 
iF as the € lence went, has no None of them had enjoyed 
leave for mor than a eu 

While the hea 7 v ng W 

on, the regiment 1 been ac 

tually forty-five the 

trenche During last July 
big battle and DI tney 
veople and troops as had been two da hout 

to Know their i food; and whet re e! 
for myself. Evidently the devotior . , messengers to the rear it was 
between the royal fam and the The Queen of Rumania and Prince Nicholas ot tor tood i ean 
nation is mutual. mut ” 

Ins 1 of talking about Rumania i landscape on the side as has been my good Storyboo! ndeed are the ne 
rows I found men keen to talk about the fortune to see while visiting Front young Ie ) 1 ive need must ( ! 
Battle of Marache last Ju when the me tell about one of the dinners” hotles in the grou he roof of the d 
gave a superior Gerr thr the representative of the America or ymmander s quarters was twenty! 

that now the Rumaniar is held public was guest of honor. It was n é thick —but do not reg iS al 
russians; and even these il - ony by the final dee oO! vithneld u oO ision for VINg ‘ ni } 
tions to bayonet conflicts with the then, b the mmanding office that | dugouts are not , 
tumanians, A little army th t could not go to his front-line trenches, t finished and ornamented | fete 
big vi when its allies or ! thirds of a1 awa Ar é ‘ eS eve ( The ‘ 
ating deserves the respect In whic! not ( ene the tree ‘ 
Apparently,”’ I told him rather ‘ he j ‘ ( ‘ 
Rumanian Front would make glad_ ciously, “American correspondents are mel of the regiment wit I 
! ’s heart. I had to go through a  cubator babies, to be kept wrapped in co even had ime ‘ | I 
t war of my own before getting to the ton i carefully fed and amused and Villa, I of | fe | | { 
very outermost trenches, but it was wortl tende rly safeguarded from bad eathe ipundance ol V et t ( t 
the battle. After spending a day with the retort Al hat buildings could e found f 
Queen and Princess Elizabeth at a field American summer reé M f 1 
spital, | was taken off, escorted by ) headquarters he els, the ) é ere 
iglish speak! officers, to the front ¢ ou ») all al ur I evergree! and 1 dirt space 
divisions and regiments. Since America! lt it par ered with n Ever e Ss} g fron 
correspondents are rare birds in Rumania ! h fata h came the wate ip id beer 
everything imaginable was done for 1 n we piped through a | ] carved like 
and informa t, at first yt inte im he l and too i ki 
t me to the t tre re I tne att e( ur! 




















Eve regiment thhouse and 
d tor. WI the men come off duty 
in the trenches they eed, carrying long 
t L of ev a \ f to the regi- 

ne ¢ While the clothe are 
ted east, disinsected 
ga im pat! oid water 
nes makes tne team—anad the 
howe Men who are accu 
West I mt might not n - 
vel at the completen of the Rumaniar 

il arrangeme as did the man fres} 
Irom the Cauca e in the Ru il 

nj ch t I ir ancestry of the 
trooy had it va ‘ 1 grow! ised to 

Wl 
All alo j 

Of course I examined the bomb-prools, 
deep, deep in the ground, in which the am 
munition for the big gunsisstored; and the 
others to which the men scurry during a 
heavy bombardment. At convenient points 
along the front-line trenches there are also 
these underground haver They, with the 
careful protection of all positior by 


branches of trees against detection by aéro- 
plane or other observation, constitute an 


efficient precaution for the afety of the 


men Communicating trenches, too, are 
hielded by branches. In all my journe; 
ings about among the Rumanian forces at 


the Front | never saw a gun until it wa 
pointed out to me 

Industry goes hand in hand with skill 
and imagination at the Rumanian Front. 
The men are kept busy. There are no idlers 
to gather round the civilian and stare as 
if he were a two-headed calf. No houting 
and screaming are heard in camp. The mer 
are strangely quiet and placid and seriou 
They seem to be neither afiriah ted nor ex- 
hilarated by their trade They impressed 
me as being good journeyman mechanics at 
the art of war. Their thoroughness showed 
itself in the good trench housekeeping at 
the Front; aside from an occasional Ger 
man helmet kicking round there was no 





clutteration of the regimental highway 
The trenche themsel ve were as clean a 
f dug yesterday, and ever new ones were 
being made Grave of the fallen were 
eautifully eared for These men know 
how to utilize to the full the artistic possi 
boilitic f the white birch. 


Rumanian Sentiment 


The rich vein of ntiment tl at flows in 
the Rumanian nature wa istrated by 
what | found at the extreme front-line 
trench the last day of my sojourn with the 


arm Oh, yes; l got to the Front by 
flatly telling the commanding general that 
! charming plan for a day’s entertain- 
nt for the American newspaper man was 
ill off unless I got as close to the Germar 
his farthest soldier. Front or nothing! 


And so, Front it wa 

The Queen had visited this Front three 
days before. It is a moving-picture experi- 
ence. Anautomobile journey 
through a charming valley 
from general he 1dquartersto 





brigade base is followed by a 
two-hour horseback rice up 
amountain, witha panorama 


a Near ne top 





ight-inch 
ledge two feet 
up, to stand on 
when firing 
“requent little 





coves in the 


trench walls 





which look as 
f they might 
be made to 
hold icons or 
images of 
1ints, are 
filled with 
hand grenades 
and extra clips 
f cartridges 
Signs are 
posted about 
elling what 
punishment 
will be visited 
upon the sol- 
dier whoenters 
front trenches 
without his gas 
mask; and also 
instructing the 


men how to 
act in certain 
emergencies. 
Trenches are 
not crowded 
with men, but 
the ubiquitous 
telephone 
makes the 
reserves 1n 
antly availa- 


] 
} 





thet 
feet wide, and 


yards distant 
then all the ot! 
same, in order 


reened by br 





all looks as na 
Even so the 


went into a dozen 
upon the enemy’s line from 


posts, to look 
various points 


glimpse of his a sence, 


to realize that 


tant, beyond the Rum: inian wi 


ments and the » few yards of No M: an’ 


and the er emy : 


dozens of pairs 
peering as eager! 


on our side 





invisible trenches. 
painted show I had interesti 
In the first observation 
ited, with the « 
duty—what a jaunty j 
was, as proud of his men and of his work 
as a painter at i iti 
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The Splendid American Hospital at Roman 


le. At interval 
observation posts are 
rench. These end in spaces eight or ten 
some have machine guns 
mounted or ready I 
tenanted by a steel-he 
watching, watchi 
over the par: ° t 

first sign of life 





ng, watching, with } 
and already cocked, f 





ees a head he fires, and 


it the location of the shot 
may not be knowr , i full 
and leaves, so that it 
ural as the unmarred forest. 
German trenches seem. 


in toward the man 





was devoted to the 
r some slight motion 
»as we an r 
and | lookin ng as matte 

for whom the whistle had just 
“On the way various pieces of con- 
cealed artillery and anti-aircraft guns were 
And before I again sat down 
group of officers I had 


allowed our 
voices to rise; 
I always did 
talk too much! 
From the 
trench behind 
us came a mes- 
senger with a 
warning from 
the colonel! : 
and we moved 
on to another 
post, thus miss- 
ing the fistful 
of Mars’ con- 
fetti—a hand 
grenade— 
which the dila- 
tory Prussians 
sent over as a 
delicate little 
attention. No- 
body hurt, and 
thanks for the 
tduch of “local 


c olor. = 


never more pa- 
tiently did I 
search twilight 
forests for the 
elusive squir- 
rel—there was 
enacted a bit of 
byplay that 
broke the mo- 
notony of 
trench life ee 


trenches ¢ urved, 
that he v was almost squarely in front of us, 
ier was hiding behind : 
ec special observation ie, 
ike an Indian performance from one 
He crouched and peered 
one moment in- 
, the next with his 
‘lear outline against the sky. I do 
not know how long he played that merry 
game of hide and seek with death; as we 
moved tot e be yaa 9 a hea 
I kept an ear turned 
iind the tree and re- 
no rifle crack. The 
other men in the tre nches were not even 
what seemed the strange pla- 
cidity of their life to me was more like ennu 
As one officer remarked to my 
I f This man comes all 
to see the trenches; 
want only to see 





y fusillade 


interest that day 
trenches. As we rode 


passed a de- 


coming up from the 
g tre ne h ‘tools as well as rifles, 


r-« f-fac t 


as a gang of 
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passed through by moonlight the bom- 
barded town that had so filled my eye 
earlier in the day. This place is one of the 
inrealities of experience at the Front. It 
seemed too much like a moving-picture 
stunt to be true. Here was a town, the size 
of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, or Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, which had been sys- 
tematically shelled by = Germans. The 


effect was so pictorial that one expected to 
see the man wit 7 a camera round the ne ~ 
corner, and to hear the high voice of the 


director issuing instructions. 

The town was as e ef y of life as a camp 
meeting in midwinter. One lone dog I saw 
at night, and wonde me how he survived; 
for the dog thrives only in the presence of 
humans. I have seen Babylon and Nine 
veh and Assur and Baalbee and Karnak 
ind a hundred other ruined cities; but 
none impressed me with the sense of utter 
desolation that prevailed in this uninhab- 
ited place. Here were some houses, modern 
h ouses, such as my neighbors and I live in, 

vith never a mark on them except the loss 
of all window glass. Glimpses of curtains 
and furniture reminded one how recent had 
been the catastrophe that had driven fort! 
the inhabitants. Other houses had gaping 
ere doors should be, ora cor- 
nice was knocked off, or a wall tumbled 
down, or often the entire structure was 
reduced to a formless heap. 


shell holes wh 





Unbroken Commandments 


One block of a was burned to the 
ground. The city hall had huge shell holes 
in its new red-tiled roof. That for whicl 


many a schoolboy has longed had hap- 
pened to the public school. The churcl 
steeple ae over on one side like the head 
of a drunken man asleep. The Jewis} 


pl Bt had lost one end—but the copy 
of the Decalogue in stone above the door 
was unscathed. I cannot understand how 
the Germans could possibly have failed t 
smash the Ten Commandments! Business 
signs invited one to enter marts of mer 
chandise; and the bombardment had 
opened new doors, as wide as the welcome 
Everything, from mansion to cottage, wa 
from ex 
ploding shrapnel. Big shells had made 
craters in the highways. The exhibition 
was complete in every detail, as if some 
genius had staged it all for exhibition in 
London or New York. Never in his palm 
iest days of self-delusion as an artist did the 
Kaiser paint such a complete picture as 
this one. 

Followed a long, long night ride, through 
a drenching storm, that did end until 
half-past one in the morni1 
welcoming gates of the splendid American 
hospital at Roman opened to me and I wa 
once more among my own, the nobly rep- 
resentative company of men i women of 


the American Red Cross Mission to Ru- 





pock-marked with b illet se 











, when the 





nania—a perfect end of a perfect 





A look at the map reveals the perilous 
plight of Rumania. No map, however, cat 
make clear what it means 


nania is enmeshed 








cause the Ru- 


or their own life 








rovernment, the 





Bolsheviki have even dared 
L ; 
» send a large number of 








the road.comes u it (rer 





hell fire and can be 
: > 
ised only on foggy days, suc 


isfavored us At other times 











trenches are ¢ mployed 


At the top one dismount 









































roops who had fled from 
the Germans to make ar 








armed demonstration at the 
Rumanian bord 
effort to compel 





to depose its roval 





+ 2 ] 
to accept Bolshevikis 





trenche imid the tree 








Should the cables from 





Fromthe point of the Queen’ 
pproach a rusti Walk hi 


been built of white-bire} ap 










































Jassy or Paris or Washing- 








lings, the path itself being of 

bound together wit! 
barbed wire. This footpat} 
has been named Via Regina 














Maria, and it follow the 
Queen’s route tl ugh ali the 
‘ he ind t he observa 
n | H Maje 
! ive bee ve 
clayed, for the tre ‘ are 
! nore than three feet 
wick l body want ) 
ee what a le iry 
trench loo e let n go 


On the Cross Qver the Grave of Fifty Rumanian Sotdiers is Written: 
Mothertand and the Liberty of Subdjugated Peoples" 




















































“For the Defense of the 








ton—not ym Petrograd 
report the abdication of the 
King, it must be understood 





that thi et a. in 
this is of Russia’s do ng 








and not at the » of his 
own people were 
obliged, ag: will of 











officers and men, to join the 








Fi rene ch officers who are di- 
rectin gthe Rumanian Art 
It wo ul dt be 
the An 1erican public 
im} re ssion That ther 














tween the 
Russian troops 


to the war. 
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Why Women Are Becoming Disgusted 
with Poor Snap-Fasteners— 
and with the Store that Sells Them 


FEW years ago the snap-fastener 
came to save women from the 
slavery of small buttons and 

hooks and eyes. 

It was a great boon. Among other 
things it has saved the making of ten 
billion buttonholes. 

The growth of the snap-fastener busi- 
ness was a sensation. Then everybody 
got to making them. Every day new 
brands came out. Stores bought from 
jobbers; jobbers bought on price. 

The snap-fastener has been miserably 
cheapened. Anything today is a snap- 
fastener that looks like it might be. 

k * * 

Reputable Dry Goods and Notion 
Stores sell snap-fasteners of such inferior 
quality as to ruin the garment on which 
they are used. 

Good storekeepers don’t intend to do 
this but a snap-fastener cannot be 
judged by appearance. A Store’s Notion 
Buyer orders an apparently good fas- 
tener from an apparently reliable source, 
and the store never realizes that it is cre- 
ating dissatisfaction and losing the confi- 
dence of some of its best patrons. 

kk O* 

A snap-fastener cannot have virtue 
unless the shape of the dome is correct, 
and the phosphor-bronze spring is of 
uniform tension—having a lasting grip. 
A grip that will yield when necessary but 
will not slip. And you cannot tell this 
by its looks. 

Every woman appreciates the feeling of 
comfort and security ina gown held by fas- 
teners that will not let go unexpectedly. 

Heretofore, like other manufacturers, 
we have sold our production to distribu- 
tors of private brands—who bought from 
us today and somebody else tomorrow. 


We make a dependable snap-fastener. 
We have never seen one that we thought 
was as good. It is made of solid brass, 
it is fast color and rust-proof. It will not 
tarnish or come off on the garment. It 
has smooth edges and will not cut the 
thread. It has large holes and is easy to 
sew on. 

It looks wellon the garment. It iseasy to 
snap. It hasa lasting grip. It will not slip 
or come unfastened until you want it to. 

* oe * 

Every woman likes it who has tried it. 

Now, in order that she may always be 
sure of what she is getting, we are put- 
ting up our entire production under the 
trade-mark “3 MORE.” (On every card 
of a dozen—whether the 5c or the 10c 
kind—are 3 extra fasteners.) We give 
you 3 more than a dozen. 

In order that your storekeeper may 
have no excuse for selling you an inferior 
fastener, we are going to supply him di- 
rect from the factory—giving him quick 
deliveries by Parcel Post. 





With every dozen you get 3 more 
Of the best Snap Fastener inthe store | sro caben cthenrtan ender 


Size 000 (Rolled Edge’, 10¢ | 


more 


Fiftwon for 1 Curmtn 


00 (Rolied Edge), 10< | 


Pedtwer fae 10 Coma 








By adopting this most modern and ef- 
ficient system of direct distribution we 
are saving 25% in costs which we give 
back to you in the form of 3 more fas- 
teners to every dozen, 

Dressmakers especially, we feel, will 
appreciate this 25% extra measure and 
will give 3MORE their preference. 

We believe that dealers who have the 
interest of their stores at heart—dealers 
who appreciate the importance of having 
the little things right and who realize the 
possibilities of the 5c and 10c¢ trade—will 
wake up and build up their snap-fastener 
business by specializing on a brand of 
unquestioned merit. 

* * * 

The sooner a dealer eliminates all his 
odds and ends and gets rid of the ques 
tionable “job lot bin,” the quicker he will 
regain the confidence of his customers. 

Ask your dealer for the dependable 
“3MORE.” brand of snap-fastener and 
insist on his getting it for you. You will be 
doing yourself a service—and the dealer, 

too, as he will find out later. 


mor Snap 15 Important Notice to Dealers. 

Fasteners fer the dealer disect. BEFORE the Spree trae 
ee es daca hen 
th & Cambria Sts Phila Pa. Cents sdniennniied aecandidenaian 

a tones feo bom gat of thee baakoniegh toad 


10c a box beyond 


PRICES. All 7MORE 10c Snap-Fasten 





and half white finish, in a display carton at 
$!.50 per box. This is at the rate of We 

ver dozen cards, or $6.00 per Gross All 
IMORE 5c Snap-Fasteners will be packed 
unless otherwise ordered, 3 dozen cards of 
assorted sizes, half black and half white 
finish, in a display carton at $1.00 per box 
This is at the rate of 33';¢ per dozen cards, 
or $4.00 per Gross 

A COMBINATION ORDER, consisting 
of two boxes of 5c 3MORE S 
and two boxes of 10c 3MORE. Snap-Fa 
teners (144 cards in all), for the sum of 
$5.00, is a good order to start with 


If you want us to send this Combinat 
Order we shall be pleasrd to d 


receipt of your 
Name 


d 1 ddress 





PENN RIVET CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Clinch Rivets and Rivet Setting Machines for the Manufacture of Leather Goods and Metal Specialties 


Eleventh and Cambria Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BALL BEARINGS 


SKF quality cannot be measured by the 


physical qualities of the bearing alone. 


SKE stands above all for the quality of 
the engineering service that goes with it, 
and the quality of the business organiza- 
tion behind it. 





The landlord interrupted: ‘Let your 
dog come along, mister. We ain’t fussy 
here. = 

“Tt isn’t my dog.” 

“Well, he seems to have adopted you. 
I own three dogs and I know their notions. 
You must be pretty near all right.” 

Mr. Macgill found that opinion encour- 
aging. He was a stranger and had arrived 
without baggage. 

“But this dog must belong to somebody 
here i in the village.” 

“T know every dog in town. He's a 
stranger. Don’t try to disown him if he’s 
yours. I know that most hotels won't let 
‘em in. But I’m a friend of dogs. I'ma 
nut about dogs. I'd rather have that dog’s 
indorsement of you than the word of even 
Squire Starr. And if you suit the squire 
you'll suit everybody else in this town.” 

Fate did seem to be handling affairs for 
Macgill in a manner which left him more 
or less a mere passenger. 

He sat down in a corner of the hotel office 
and stared into the dog’s wistful eyes and 
muttered: ‘‘We seem to be vouching for 
each other, even though we’ ve both dropped 
in without baggage. I guess you must be 
a part of the rest of it, mutt! Wagon hitched 
to a star! Need a dog under the wagon! 
Shake!” He lifted the dog’s paw and shook 
it cordially. He continued to le an forward. 
“I can’t keep on calling you ‘it’! Your 
name is—let’s see! Er-a-a-ah! Your name 
is—there’s a star that starts off dog days.”’ 

The landlord loaned Mr. Macgill an al- 
manac, on request. 

“Your name is Sirius. 
Joker to go with that mug of yours. 
I’m playing the hunch!” 


It ought to be 
But 


ar 


IG JIM, being an adaptable chap with 

a knack for mixing with men, owning 

a dog, which establishes some men as sol- 
idiy as real estate establishes others, was 
settled into the life of Starvale inside of a 
week with much of the snugness of a rubber 
boot in a bucket of mud. The barber shop 
was a queer little cubby of a place, and Big 
Jim’s head was near the ceiling and his el- 
bows close to the walls; he was really a 
comical spectacle, the room was so small. 
But he mz ade 10 complaints or comments. 
The fact that Squire Advencin Starr owned 
the buil oe glorified all the surroundings. 
The squire came every day and seemed 
to take quite a fancy to this amiable and 
garrulous gia Big Jim’s breezy igno- 
rance, which he displayed in regard to all 
the large r matters in the world, tickled the 





lawyer's sense of | nor. Mr. maneE pee 
St ssed, as fla ng = his views, a line of 
picturesque ity which he had col- 





the « in which he had moved, 
he felt on 
His growing 
rebuked. It was not 


lected in 
and he loosened up 
easy terms with the squ ire 


familiarity was not 


as soon as 


cheeky presumptio <7 It was eager, anx- 
ious, honest effort to be friendly; it was 
admiration expressing itself as best Jim 
knew how. He used to grow almost hys- 


‘ause he was 
and the squire 


his thankfulness be« 
h fam 


terical in 
admitted to suc 





] t 
iliari y; 


understood the sentiments and pardoned 
all the poor fellow’s rawness. After any 
day of dry legal research the lawyer found 
Mr. Macgill : as refreshing as a cool draft 


and as inexhaustible as an artesian well. 
One day in his utter absorption in dis- 
course, the squire being in the chair, Big 


Jim went to stropping his razor upon the 
unbuttoned suspender of another patron, 
who had volunteered to finish his shampoo 
at the sink. 

The subject of the discourse was the 
absolute folly of any man’s allowing himself 
to be absent-minded. The incident made 
one of the squire’ stories as he told it 
at the next bar dinner. 

Mr. Macgill promptly discovered facts 
that : f 





s best 


increased 
The squire’s ] 
hornbeam; he 
gymnasium in his stable cham ber. He also 
stated with pride that every morning he 
went to an arbor in his back yard, stripped 
off his bath robe, and threw over himse lf a 
pail of water ice-cold from the deep well; 
in the winter, when there was snow, he 
dived into a snow bank before breakfast. 
When Big Jim confessed that he had 








once been a pugilist the squire offered the 
use of his gymnasium and suggested that 
Jim might be able to’ pick up a few local 
and in the early winter Jim did so, 


bouts; 
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STARS AND WAGONS 


Continued from Page 12) 


with credit and to the profit of his popular- 
ity. Soon after that the star did lift th re 
wagon in fashion which dizzied Mr. Macgill! 
There was a fire in Hale Block in Starvale, 
and old Blake, chief of the department, 
blew up at a critical moment and allowed 
about half of the hose to burn. Volunteer 
Macgill butted in and saved the block, after 
he had bawled out the sputtering old chief. 
Inside of a week Squire Starr had secured 
the resignation of Chief Blake and the ap- 
pointment of Jim Macgill, who thus reaped 
more completely the profit of his popular- 
ity as the village’s champion pugilist. The 
fire station was at the rear of Starr Block 
and Big Jim could continue to scrape chins 
while drawing down ten dollars a week as 
chief. Furthermore, the appointment gave 
him a title. His loyal men snapped military 
salute when they met him on the street and 
addressed him as ‘‘Chief.”” Old Blake had 
never elicited such honors. But in the case 
of Mr. Macgill the salute was for prowess as 
well as personality. 

Stars have been worshiped in the past 
on notable occasions; Mr. Macgill had only 
limited stock of information on that 
point; he was sure that nobody had ever 
worshiped a star with the devoutness that 
enthralled him. The star to which Jesse 
Hanlon had hitched his wagon! Mr. Mac- 
gill snorted when he reflected. 

He would have relished discussion of the 
matter with somebody who could appre- 
ciate the odd mysteries of a regular hunch, 
played with all the zeal and surrender of a 
true sport. But Sirius was the only listener 
in whom he dared to confide. 

“It shows that when advice comes out of 
the Bible, pup, it’s good and ought to be 
followed. Of course, it would have been 
better if it could have come to me when I 
was beside a mother’s knee. But this goes 
to show that even a parrot can’t put the 
Indian sign on good advice. I’ve got Jess 
Hanlon’s star faded to a fisheye in a fog 
bank. I’m hooked on. I'll never let go.”’ 

That decision aecounted for this an- 
nouncement, pinned on the door of Mr. 
Macgill’s barber shop one morning in late 
winte Tr: “Closed for 2 daze. Gorn to 
Coart. 

The wagon had tagged behind the star 
on various occasions when the squire had 
spoken in public in Starvale. Big Jim 
always sat in the front row in any gathering 
where the squire was to appear, and gazed 
and listened raptly. Whenever a good point 
was made Mr. Macgill nudged the next 
man to him, led the applause and looked 
round to make sure that were 
following his example. 

But to this big treat of the winter the 
had been looking forward with 
zest—an opportunity to see and hear the 
squire conduct and plead a case in court. 
NV R. MACGILL posted himself among 

the spectators in the front row and 
hearkened, wide-eyed, his mouth gaping. It 
was a dull suit, dealing with the 
of equity practice, and not one word did 
Big Jim understand. However, it sufficed 
for his content to be there and behold the 
squire ruffle import: ant-lo oking papers, jot 
notes with careful pencil and thrust incisive 
questions at witnesses. The devotee’s in- 
terest was so great that he was annoyed by 
the coming of Alja Hacker, who jammed in 
his case-knife figure on the crowded bench. 

“*T saw you running that day,”’ wheezed 
Hacker in cautious whisper in Macgill’s 
resentful ear. ‘‘I didn’t know what it was 
for. I found out. They got me; cheating 
by false pretenses. They gave me sixty 
days in the county jail here.”’ 

Reproach for failure to warn a friend 
seemed to be next in order, and Macgill 
waited for it crossly. There was no re- 
proac h. ‘Bei Ing arrested was one of the 
luckiest things in my life. By being in his 
jail I met him! Do you want to lay eyes 
on the grandest and noblest | 
creation? Well, look up there 
sheriff!” 

A grossly fat man was crowded into an 
armchair in front of a little desk. On the 
desk was a gavel; beside it loomed a silk 
hat with a rosette on the side of it. 

‘He has adopted me,”’ whispered Hacker. 
Macgill rolled slow eyes of incredulity. 
“Well, it’s just the same as that. I’min the 
family. Do his errands, drive his horse, 
take him round town. He says he never 
found a man before who didn’t crowd him 


others 


devotee 


iv 


intricacies 








on a wagon seat. He has changed all my 
life over for me. Gives me good advice and 
says I can always have a job with him. 
Didn't you ever hear ’em sing that hymn 
about ‘Hitch your wagon to a star se 

“It ain’t no hymn—it’s in the Bible,” 
growled Big Jim. His tones were audible, 
for he had never learned how to whisper 
The high sheriff frowned and tapped with 
his gavel. 

“And now see what you've gone 
done! are got me into a mess with 
him,” hissed Mr. Hacker. “I ought to 
have known better than ever to go mixing 
in with any more fakers.” He went tip- 
toeing away. 

Big Jim set his teeth and stared straight 
ahead; his anger and his embarrassment 
were topped by his sorrow; in his deter- 
mination to set right a fool who had tam- 
pered with the one great truth of Mr. 
Macgill’s life he had incurred the blame 
of disturbing the sanctity of proceedings 
which were being conducted by his idol. 
The squire had paused ina question and had 
looked round. The culprit had mental 
vision of manner of revenge—he would 
pick up Mr. Hacker and snap him in bits 
as a cook breaks a stick of macaroni over 
the pot. 

When recess was ordered the big fellow 
went stumbling and crowding his way to the 
squire and stammered explanations, which 
were coupled with threats of what he pro- 
posed to do. But the squire reassured him 
indulgently and invited him to come into 
the lawyers’ retiring room for a smoke. 
There he completely overwhelmed Jim by 
introducing him to several sociable attor- 
neys, calling him “‘Chief Macgill, of our 
fire department.’”’ Somebody handed him 
a cigar, but Big Jim did not have the pre- 
sumption to light it; he backed away from 
the group of men and listened to their chat 
with awe. 

In the past he had had certain unpleasant 
experiences in court, his sole perspective 
being from the prisoner’s dock. He had 
often wondered what went on behind the 
paneled doors where the grave lawyers 
cloistered themselves betweenwhiles. Here 
he was in one of those sacred places, ad- 
mitted on a plane of something like equal- 
ity! It was some time before he collected 
his thoughts enough to understand any- 
thing of the matter the lawyers were dis- 
cussing in guarded tones. It was a longer 
time before he realized that the terms 
“solemn old nincompoop,” ‘regular old 
ass,”’ ‘‘ pompous know-nothing”’ were char- 


and 


acter labels which the gentlemen were 
pasting on the personality of no less a 
potentate than the honorable justice pre- 


siding at that term of court—his first term 
after the ratification of his appointment to 
the be nc h. 

‘That’s about the only thing the bar of 
te can lay up against you, Squire 
stated for the group 





this 


Starr,” a spokesman 


“that you turned down the appointment. 
It gave Governor Talbot his chance to 
play politics after he had done his plain 
duty in your case.” 

*Couldn’t take it. No taste for it,” 
remonstrated the squire, firing up the 
black pipe. 


‘I don’t see how you can stand it—to 
try a case like this before him, squire—you 
with your knowledge of equity practice!” 

‘Pretty hard! Pretty hard! Had a 
mind to insist on continuance when I 
heard that Judge Steaves was sick and Mac- 
Corkle had been shifted here.” 

The other lawyer adopted the squire’s 
hint in the way of nomenclature. “ Mac- 
Corkle is sitting on that bench to-day show- 
ing the prejudice of his peanut mind; he 
can’t forget that the only reason he’s a 
judge is because you turned the honor 
down.” 

“Quite likely! Very probable! Notice it 
myself! Offensive attitude! Not judicial!” 
A puff on the black pipe sentence, 

‘Talbot is playing politics too much,” 
growled another. ‘It’s Talbot’s fault that 
there’s all this rumpus on im the legisla 
ture right now over the impeachment of 
sheriffs.” 

“Oh, come now!” protested the squire. 
“Talbot is helpless. The political opposi- 
tion is running the thing!” 

“Yes, now! But I know the inside 
how it started. In that first county where 
Talbot called for an investigation he him- 
self secretly started the petitions so that he 
could fire the high sheriff and slip in one of 


for each 








his friends who could deliver the county 
next election. Straight! 1 know what I'm 
talking about! ‘Fine!’ said the boys in the 
other crowd. So they got after one of Tal 
bot’s friends in another county. And we all 
know what’s going on now. Everybody 
doing it! First a Republican and then 
a Democrat. Those kiwhoops up in the 
legislature are n't impeaching on right or 


wrong — they’re impeaching y kee ~p the 
score even. 

“Yes! It’s evident—evident,” com 
mented the squire. “I never had a very 


high nomeen of Talbot. But I did think he 
knew better than to push over the first of 
a TOW of bricks in that fashion.” 

“And this morning poor old Sam got 
his,’’ declared one of the group. He jabbed 
a gesture with his thumb toward the court 
room, 

“What?” yelped the squire. 

“It’s right! Hi aven ’t you 
S: am’ s face to-day 

“But Sam Ers skine, as high sheriff of this 
county, is an institution. Clean as a 
hound’s tooth!” 

“But he got his telegram this morning 
Come up and submit to the guillotine! 
Twenty years an honest high sheriff! But 
what do those damnation reign-o'-terrorists 

care? It’s history re peating itse If, once a 
clean-up gang gets to slaughtering!”’ 

The squire trotted to the door admitting 
to the court room and opened it. They saw 
the high sheriff sitting jammed between the 
arms of his chair. His gaze seemed to be 
centered on the rosette of his plug hat. His 
eyes were as mournful as those of a sick 
hound; his jowls hung low. He had re- 
mained at his post, motionless, taking no 
advantage of the recess for relaxation. 

¥ Sam, * commanded the squire, “come 
in here!”’ 

The high sheriff rose with the arms of the 
chair hugging his hips and obliviously 
brought the article along with him for a few 
steps. But the attentive Hacker was close 
at hand and plucked the chair barnacle off 
the huge hulk. Theservitor edged in on the 
heels of his master and was not gainsaid. 

“Sam, show me that telegram.” 

The sheriff's fat hand stroked the mois 
ture of perturbation from his forehead and 


looked at 


then plucked the paper from his breast 
pocket. 
“Yes, signed by the secretary! Day 


after to-morrow! Sam, this is too devilish 
bad!” 

“It’s going to be a dreadful setback,” 
lamented the sheriff. He had a falsetto 
voice to go with his size and the contrast 


was a bit grotesque. 


‘You have done credit to the position 
You have been honest. I’m sorry I can't 
encourage you much. They'll work the 
trumped-up-charge racket on you, as they 


have on the others— not time enough 
to disprove 

“Where they can’t get ’em on anything 
else,”’ said one of the group of sympathizer 
“they call on the president of the stat 
university and he and that cheap hired 
r of his tell about the games and the 
dancing girls at the county fairs.” Big 
Jim’s eyes glittered balefully. ‘‘Sam, here, 
let ‘em operate, of course! You can’t 
expect a fair to get along with a knitting 
contest between picked teams of olk imaids.” 

“Well, buck up, buck up, Sam!” cour 
seled the squire cheerfully. ‘‘ You're well 
fixed financially. And this isn’t the only 
job in the world!” 

“I’ve had it for twenty 
care to keep it much longer. Sitting still so 
much is fattening—and I’m sick of lawyers’ 
squabbles and having to make kings of old 
judges,”” confessed the sheriff, whining. 
“But losing the job right now is a dreadful 
setback. 

‘You'll keep your friends 


given 


spotte 


years. I don’t 


! It can’t be 


much of asetback!’’ The squire had modi 
fied some of the indignation of his protest 
the reference to lawyers was not tac tful. 

‘It ain’t the friends! I ain’t worrying 
but what they'll tick. But I’ve got a hur 
dred and seventeen hogs and pig kind. I’m 
making a good thing with ’em on the jail 
swill, and the rush of tramps here in the 
winter gives me plenty of swill. If I have 
to move them hogs and buy feed, war 
prices what they are, it'll be an awful set 
back.” 


The squire fingered his nose and surveyed 
sheriff with appreciative and kindly 
“Sam, I don’t want to give 


the 
consideration. 
Continued on Page 47 
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Designs and patterns on walls have had their 
day. Multi-colored treatments are passé. 
Good taste decrees artistic monotones and 
health demands the elimination of poisonous 
pigments. 

In the soft, velvety tones of 


HARRISONS 
Sanitary Flat Wall Finish 


(A Du Pont Product) 


decorators and home builders find the perfect 
combination of beauty, sanitationand economy. 
It provides the ideal background for home 
furnishings and yields the much desired atmos- 
phere of good cheer and restful harmony. 


HARRISON WORKS 


Established 1793 
Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 


Owned and operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


The Da Pont yma poe are: 


E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware . . . . « «+ « Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bidg., New York, Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware . . . «© «© «+ « Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York . Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Suien me <6 6s & & & ss Dyes and Dye Bases 
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Continued from Page 45 

you any false hopes, but I advise y 
submit that plea to | 
only original thir 
in, so far as I have 
newspape rs have pr 
broken le ag! Not 
can save you.”’ 

“A broken leg?” 

“The law provid 
impeached and removed from a position 
like yours unless he is present in 
before the legislature. But you're so well 
padded that a broken leg seems a far- 
fetched suggestior 

“That's so,” ackr edged Sheriff 


kine hopelessly, endeavoring to bend over 


you to 


t a man cannot be 


person 








far enough to i view of his legs If 
there were f: r enough in the | 





ture I could make ‘em understand 
lawyers have crowded out most of the 
farmers 

‘“‘Nothing but law these days! And one 
part of it contradicting the other part so 
much that it’s lucky if a man can get a 
thing decided in a whole year 
that could be settled 
minutes if lawyers was 

He went back into the court room, 
acolyte at hee] Mr Ha ‘ker’s eyes goggled 
widely, his ugated, his 
lips were mo ed the side 





somethi 


ion in om 








was COrIl 





of his head hat appear- 
ance of deep he sq lire’ 


nec a of 


declaration rega 
an accused offici: ral 
at the legislative bar. He looked from his 
broomstick shan pr 
pinning of the waddling high sheriff and 
sighed and shook his head. But he did not 
lose the appearance of a man who was 
thinking deep 
st seems 
ing run afor il of the law,” co 
squire ‘Wen ist excuse his leelings and 
his comments, I py | | 
that his last sta 
description of som 
Sometimes I ar rry at I have made a 
specialty of it.”” He knocked 
of his pipe 


laven’ x a ) quite up tos ade 





el erson 





nder- 





igIOUS UI 





wr a] , 
o be a tttie mordant, ha 





mented the 





yet, squire,” suggested a friend. 
“No; that was my fav : 
tive Mr. Macgill foll 


the squire cast upward 








chandelier dangled a clay pipe, black as 
ebony. A placard identified it “sacred to 
the Memory of Advencin Starr, Esq.” ‘I 
have missed it dreadfully ever since you 
boys took it away from me.” 

“It’s a pretty long reach for you, 
squire,”’ jested a er 

Big Jim decided that the sion on 





the master’s face indicated 
had spoke n 
almost pathetic. By 
and then leaping a litt! 











down the pipe, breaking the string 

“By gad, they ain't going to keep any- 
thing away from you, sir, so long as I can 
reach it es, ! And if anything is hung 
higher, and | in gr as much as one 
feather, ly and get what you call for 

The outburst and the performance were 
so precipitous that nobody found voice 


until the squire had received the pipe in his 
hands. “ Really, chief, you took it a little 
too seri sly,”’ 11d 

“Why, it has been one ol l tanding 


jokes,” prote sted a lawyer 





Standing joke r sitting-down jokes or 


hanging-up jokes! He too grand a man 





to have any kind of jokes played on ! 
I won’t stand for any jokes.” 

“Well, well, chief—that will do, I’m 
sure!”’ But the re was in dulgence in the 


squire »’s tone and kindness and appreciation 
were in his smile 
“T hope I *t saying or doing i any thing 

but what’s g a ‘ 
don’t any of you know what this grand man 
means to me. He don’t know. He prob- 
ably never will. I haven’t got any brains 
to use for him, but every ounce of my 
meat om 

Mr. Macgill was getting a bit hysterical 
and was not obey > squire’s monitory 
head waggings 
sheriff sawed acr lampion’s declara- 
tion in effective fashion: ‘*The Honorable 
Court!” 








tones of the 





The little squire reached as high as he 
could and patted the big chap youl re all 
right, my boy! Don’t mind their grins 


Whenever I get into tro ible I shall « A. pen d 
on you.” 
“You bet you can depend on me!” 
‘“That’s understood.”’ The squire hurried 


into court, leading the procession. 











Say, some protector!” remarked one of 
the lawyers sotto roce. “If he can get as 
savage as that about a joke he'll certainly 
raise some ructions if somebody ever does 


the squire real dirt.” 
v 


R. MACGILL, from his seat, surveyed 
the judge with much disfavor. The 
champion had not lost one word of the sug- 
gestion that the new justice was entertain- 
ing ny spite in the case of Squire Starr. 
And he had the squire’s own admission! 
Jim had har dly looked at the judge during 
the first hours in court; there was only one 
real man there for him, and that was the 
squire. Hostility which was slowly growing 
to something with a personal flavor took 
f Macgill. The judge had a 
and provoking pug-dog face. 
Every time he spoke he cleared his throat 
with a rattle like a pug dog’s breathing. He 
began to talk and to rattle a great deal. He 
started in on Squire Starr’s client. Big Jim 
knew very little about law and nothing 
about the deferential ethics of legal prac- 
tice. But he noted from the expre ssions on 
lawyers’ faces and the manner of the squire 
that the latter was getting the raw end of 
some kind of a deal. The squire had pro- 
pounded set questions and the client had 
replied. But the judge, by new questions, 
seemed determined to tear those replies in 
Big Jim was in a front bench near 
the attorneys’ inclosure and overheard a 
whispered comment: ‘‘That’s the first 
time I ever saw a judge try to beat the 
opposing counsel to a cross-examination. 
It’s a wonder the old squire doesn’t get up 
and throw books at him.” 

But Squire Starr was restraining himself, 
though his brows were knotted and his face 
was pale. He folded his little arms and sat 
straight in his chair while His Honor rasped 
at the witness after oo squire had an- 
nounced that he himself had no more ques- 
tions to put. After a time the judge sat 
back in his chair with a grunt and with sig- 
nificant demeanor, as if he desired to inform 
all that he had shown up at least one at- 
tempt to put some thing over on his judicial 


1 
intelligence, 


possession oO 





sort of si 








pieces 


The squire rose. His tones were sweet. 
“Hi us Your Honor quite finished?” 
ave, sir! 

Starr turned ve ry slowly, revolv- 
his heels, looking into all faces. 
Th here was profound silence. Breaking that 
silence he purred in dulcet tones, coaxingly: 
‘Is there any other gentleman in the court 
room who would like to ask my client a few 
questions?” 

There was longer silence—even more pro- 
found; the mere spectators hardly under- 
stood the full measure of the squire’s 
sarcasm and waited with curiosity; the at- 
torneys did realize how much affront to the 
bench there w in the rebuke and perched 
themselves straight in their chairs like so 
y exclamation points. 
Jobody is’ barred,” 









suggested the 
| anor even more bland, sur 
veying loungers expectantly, his 
back to the judge. 

Justice MacCorkle’s manner of pounding 
with his fist and his impetuosity in resent- 
ment revealed that he had come to his first 
term of court with chip on shoulder and 
vith self-conscious estimate of opinion pre- 
vailing behind his back. 

‘You shall answer for that, sir!”’ 

Squire Starr turned and bowed meekly. 


“Ah, you have some questions for me also? 
Wt 


Very well! I will answer. 
‘Sir, this is deliberate contempt of 





I am sorry if it appears like that, Your 

Honor. I was merely trying to show that I 
could adopt an implied suggestion from the 
benct h. 

‘What suggestion?”’ 

“That there be friendly coéperation in 
court—broad liberality of treatment in 
order to avoid the technicalities of iegal 
= 

hat is further contempt.” 

. protest, Your Honor. It was not in 
my power to express further contempt.” 
He bowed again 

Justi ce MacCorkle worried the bre ast 
of his black robe with tre »mbling hands as if 
he felt an impulse to cast the garment 
away, as he used to pluck off his coat prior 
to combat in the hot times of his training in 
old Ward Eight 

Mr. Macgill was thoroughly posted in al 
the preliminaries of menace. He clenche d 
his big fists and set them on his knees. He 
did not understand. On the part of the idol 
the worshiper had seen only politeness, 
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humility, declared willingness to follow the 
example set by the judge. But that incom- 
prehensible person in the high place was 
standing up, purple with passion, acting as 
if he intended to come down and beat up an 
inoffensive gentleman. Big Jim knew, so he 
felt, what was really requisite to start a 
fight; he saw absolutely no provocation in 
this case. 

‘You stand in contempt of this court, 
sir. I impose a fine of fifty dollars and in 
addition demand that you purge yourself of 
contempt by an apology here and now in 
open court.” 

The squire bowed and sat down and was 
silent. 

‘Are you not going to obey the mandate 
of the eourt?”’ 

Squire Starr leaned close to the ear of the 
opposing counsel: Here’s a chance to 
get this case before a real judge. You'd 
like a continuance, wouldn’t you, Brother 
Saunders?” : 

“Ves, but ad 

“Then I'll stand pat.” 

The whispered conference, the studied 
insolence of the squire’s air of inattentive- 
ness, drove Judge MacCorkle to the final 
bounds of fury. He took it for what it 
seemed—a test of his ability to be boss of 
his own court. 

“The fine—your apology! At once!” 
he shouted. ‘Are you deaf?” 

‘I heard you plainly the first time, Your 
Honor. I am still seated. I am not reach- 
ing for my wallet. _ You may draw what 
infe rence you wish.’ 

‘Mister Sheriff! Arrest Attorney Starr, 
remove him from the court room and hold 
him in the county jail until I order other- 
wise. Mister Clerk, prepare the papers of 
commitment. 

ir. Erskine always consumed consider- 
able time in getting up his physical steam 
before trying to move his unwieldy hulk 
from moorings; on this occasion he did not 
move a muscle for a long period. 

“At once, Mister Sheriff!”’ 

The officer’s motions were confined to 
mere rockings and heavings. 

Two lawyers hastened to the little squire 
and leaned over him. “You mustn't let 
him put anything like this across,’’ urged 
one in husky whisper. “ He’s ugly.” 

‘It's my best way to get this case put 
over till Steaves can hear it. 

“But you mustn’t go to jail, squire! 
Jeffrey, here, is a bail commissioner and 
we'll arrange iy 

“Your excitement has made you forget 
your law, boys, for a minute. Contempt of 
court, as well as murder in the first degree, 
is not a bailable offense in this state.”’ 

Sheriff Erskine got under way dragging 
anchor; the armchair stuck tightly to him, 
and was pulled off by the hands of the 
faithful attendant; but Mr. Hacker's slight 
form was dragged along for some distance 
before he could prevail. Physiologists know 
that excitement and fear cause the human 
body to swell; the chair stuck on in a 
fashion which suggested that Mr. Erskine 
had suddenly grown much larger and was 
therefore excited and afraid. But his face 
expressed no emotion except by exuding 
more copious sweat. 

‘Thank you, Mister Sheriff! I'll go right 
along with you as soon as the papers are 
ready,”’ proffered the squire politely. In 
low tones he added: “I reckon your swill 
proposition encourages you to set a good 
table, Sam. I'll probab ly have a mighty 
good visit with you 

Mr. Macgill reached over the bar in- 
closure and grabbed one of the lawyers with 
clutch that made the man wince. ‘What’ 
all the bunk? What’s it all about?” 

“The judge is sending Squire Starr to 
jail for ¢ ontempt of court.” 

‘He can’t do nothing like that! 

“Oh, yes, he can. 

In Mi Macgill’s roaring ears there was 
something like an echo of the words: ‘In 
case of trouble I shall depend on you.” In 
the fires before his blinking eyes there were 
the blazing words: ‘‘You bet you can 
depend on me.” 

He pushed aside the lawyer and straddled 
over the rail of the bar inclosure. There 
was considerable disorder in the court room 
and the general bustle protected his per- 
formance to some extent He got between 
the sheriff and the squire. ‘‘ You lay one 
finger on the Honubble Starr,”’ he muttered 
n the officer’s ear, ‘‘and hell will get meat 
enough for a general barbecue!’ 

Mr. Erskine blinked. 

‘Good Cephas, Mac, mind what you’re 
doing,” hissed the horrified Hacker. “ This 
is the gre eat—the high sheriff!” 
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ngue migh 
thin hear- 
ied by a 


accomp] 
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polecat. 
“You needn’ 
Hacker assured hi 
[f Mr. Macgill’s fi 





1ONng me He ‘ 
happen to you Leave 
tended a spaghett 


swelling paunch of his patron and supercili- 










ous ed Mr. Macgill to one side, hav- 
Ing ] 1 of it timidat ed 

- ter Sheriff,” roared the judge beat- 
ing angry knuckles on the desk, “secure 


order in this court room and take away 
your prisoner!” 

According to what Mr. Macegill had 
heard and seen since coming to court, that 
judge had no bothersome friend and pro- 
tector. The big fellow was not without 
man’s common sense under ordinary condi- 
tions. But that day, in those strange sur- 
roundings, having seen politeness answered 
by violence, greatness humiliated and 
threatened by “a nincompoop,” “an old 
ass,”” everything seemed to be upside down; 
therefore, Big Jim’s valor was operating on 
its own hook while his brain took it easy. 
He whirled on the squire. 

‘Beat it!”’ he suggested 
your friends down here, even tt 
I'll go up there and paddle the phiz of that 
plug-ugly while you make a get-away 

“Tush! Tush! Be careful! I know what 
I'm doing.” 

‘But you ain’t getti 

*Macgil 





ng a square deal.” 
ll, you must keep quiet or they ll 
have you in Jail too.” 

The champion’s whirling thoughts stead- 
ied themselves long enough to force the 
conviction that a willing friend cannot do 
much for a prisoner unless the willing friend 
is outside the prison walls. And he found 
much significance in the squire’s next 
words 

I don’t want my friends in jail with me. 
Understand, chief?” 

Mr. Macgill promptly decided that he 
did understand. He would have liked to 
have still better understanding, along with 
definite suggestions and commands, but 
the judge was sharply commanding the 
bailiffs to arrest all persons in the court who 
were making a disturbance. Mr. Macgill 
was fully aware that he had been making a 
disturbance and had intended to make a 
Conscience and his anxiety to 
be outside prison and available for future 
operations made him a fugitive. He climbed 
back over the rail, grabbed his hat and 
overcoat and fled. The door tender who 
saw him coming decided that, like an ach- 
ing tooth, he was better out than in and 
therefore afforded him free egress 

The jail was attached to the courthouse 
as a wing. Macgiil groaned when he stood 
in the street and looked up at its barred 
windows. 

Squire Advencin Starr in there! 


worse one 


vi 

HE winter wind from the north had 

cutting edge and Big Jim's bobtailed 
t ne began 
a march round the county buildings along 
the four-square of streets; it was as if ari 
anxious monkey were trying to find crevice 
in a gigantic coconu Macgill chafed red 
ears and warmed tingling nose in cupped 
palm and cursed in dismal monotone. H 

anger grew hotter as his feet grew colder. 
He raked his mind ir 
details. H 

| 


ing him in front of the jail; his pondering 


overcoat was none too thick, bu 


1 order to recollect the 


circumambulation kept bring- 





always brought him to the s absolute 
conviction: The squire had done nothing 
to deserve such punishment All at once 
the patrol was able to intercept Mr. Hacker 





who was hurrying back to the jail from 
downtown. In mittened fist Mr. Hacker 
carried a small parcel ti ied up with drug 


ne. He 


seemed to have muc! 





gist’s pink 

more of a burden oi his mind than he had 

in |} hand. He nimbly avoided the big 

paw which sought to restrain him. 
‘No, I won't help you to have a word with 

him! You kee p off nme. You've made me 


rouble enough 
Mr. Macgill had fairly good speed, but he 
was no match for Mr. Hacker, who raced 


Continued on Page 50 









ve heard much of the Reo one + 
Note that there is n 
oth brakes are foot br 
cking devices. Left 
ed so first pressure re 
clutch—push further and brake takes 
hold Right! pedal is ‘‘emergency"’ brake 
when in doubt push both feet 

Legs are stronger than the arms—and in cases 
of emergency you release clutch and hold car 
with feet while sitting erect and firmly 
braced, with both your hands free to grasp 
steering wheel 
The large percentage of women drivers indi 
cates the ease and certainty of control of 








-cognize the front of a Reo at a glance—the 
l as graceful in appearance 

Certainly. Exhaustive 

liator of this shape deflects air into 

rwise would go over the top 

y combined with grace of line. Incidentally 
of which every owner is proud, more readily 

had experience with a car that overheats on 
te the more, this Reo Six 

bined with a pump 


ation, you llappr late 
e radiation capacity 
inctions 














This Reo Six was one of the first American cars in which the 
type full Cantilever springs were used 





D 1 know t reason for their superiority? 

In a few words, they lend to the car the effect of a much longer 
| ba yet eliminate the necessity of making it so long as 

b wield 

Road shocks come at the point where spring attaches to 

fram t directly under rear seat, and over re axle 

Net result —passengers in tl rcau ride as easily as those 

n the front and every experienced motorist vets the 

fr ’ 


Effect is the same as riding between axles instead of over 


east 
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There's a di 


for everythin: 


Not only in the major units, but in the smallest and se 
care and sound engineering principles applied in the des 


A hackneyed phrase, but the only one that is adequat 
can only be as strong as its weakest link.”’ 


It isn’t sufficient, to our mind, that an automobile poss« 
type of clutch or other unit. It is vital, however, that 
correctness of design, in quality of materials and in care 
For, what profit the motorist if he have a fifty horse po 
the stresses of a forty horse power engine? Or of what 
in diameter or in length? Of what value a good transr 
We show here just a few parts of the Reo Six and expla 
If you will investigate you will find in every smallest pz 
—evidence of careful discrimination based on the ripest 


the facilities, to do things the right way, are the reasons 


As final proof that Reo engineering is right—is sound 
upkeep of his Reo Six. 


For that, in the final analysis, is the answer to all questi 
q 


Reo Motor Car Comp 









90d reason 
$ in a Reo Six 


emingly least important details, will you find painstaking 


ign and making of this Reo Six. 


ely expressive when speaking of mot 


‘ss a good motor; or any special kind 


or cars is, ‘‘A chain 


of axle; or popular 


every detail of every unit be in keeping with the rest in 


‘ul workmanship. 


wer motor but driving gears capable of withstanding only 
avail a heavy axle shaft if the bearings be skimped either 


ission system if the clutch be faulty? 


in briefly why Reo engineers use this rather than that. 


irt of this Reo Six—in every manufacturing operation too 


experience. Good intent backed by 
for Reo Quality. 


the knowledge, and 


—we refer you to any owner for facts as to the cost of 


ms of design and of construction 


cost of upkeep. 


any, Lansing, Michigan 






Price $1550 FOB. Lansing 


subject to increase without notice 
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Note that the elect starting motor is lo 
under the foot boards—instea 
room under hood wher 
enough devices 

But there's a still better reason 
through the 
instead of gears 

Is inoperative save 


ric cer 
i of cluttering up the 
the already 


there are 


Starter 


when gears 





or the starter. 





Does it seem ridiculous to “‘feature” a h 


advertisement ? 











operates 
main driving shaft—and by chain 


More efficient and—fool-pri No r r when 
the starter is operated—even when car is running— 
it is impossible to do any injury either to car 


ib cap in an 























Let’s see. This small detail has saved Reo owners in 
the aggregate hundreds—yes, thousands—of rs 

We call it a ‘“‘stream line”’ hut p. Foolish of course— 
but it expresses the idea in looks anyway 

Its serious purpose, however, is to protect the axle, 
spindles and fenders from injury 

Hub caps extend beyond line of fenders—first t » touch 
any obstruction. Being all curves and smooth and 
stout—they glance off 

On the rear wheels they serve also to take the driving 
stresses. The rear hub cap i ne member of the hub 
and an integral part of its driving axle-shaft Sim- 
plicity, efficiency, security—and shoc k insurance. 











Timken and Hyatt and ball bearings « 
all used in the Reo Six—no one to 
the exclusion of the others, but eact 











weight of car : cs 
Ever hear of bearing troubles in a Reo—hardly ever 
if ever. 


ach 
suited to the particu- 


where our experience proves it best 

lar service in that place 

For example, in the usmission we like Hyatt with balls 
to : i In the front wheels and in the 
re ik 

In all cases we use bearings that are ) per cent 

size” according to the mé pecificatior f 
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Bagg my = the squire 


Continued from Page 47 
“Pm here on prin- 





© use me as a punching bag to 
s judicial biceps. 
ul on another case for trial? 


fools in our bar 
wit! oeteninnal interest. 

‘Suit by dentist to recover from woman 
had a parrot mouth and that he did 
seeing an oppor- 
with His Honor and then come 


MacCorkle has a 
pn of to his grade of 


Keeping equity practice 





e ~ B-5 of the judicial apprehensiveness. 
At least four other peace delegates dropped 
f court room before the ad- 
session for the day. The; 
the stubborn squire from differ- 
ent angles but did not prevail. 


journment of the 


In desperation, fearing what the outcome 


who has caught a tiger by the 





incog cap and muffled his face 
in a scarf and came up to the jail from his 
iotel during the course of 
had become an advocate 
, 8o far as his limited 
powers of argument went, but neither judge 
nor sheriff could stir the squire 
ey could not ascertain just 
what his stand was except that he proposed 








* he told the judge. 


I shall not disclose 


led threat which filled the novice judge 


master of the situation, 
y enjoying his experience. 
the judge displayed the 
more bland and patronizing was the attitude 


and was manifest 


had been jammed | 


Honor’s proposition that the two of them 


from Foreman D« 


no consideration 


rhe squire smiled and quietly whittled 


e of the supreme judicial court and the 
of the county were veritably at 


that they would 


N A DARK dungeon 
is ited Chief Macgill, ad- 
band of zealots under the high 
e outskirts of the shire 
ed out to meet them. 
I ain't guessing at it. 
A friend of mine works in that jail. 











thing you can’t do 





} op ping for br ass mane kles. 





milder of the adventurers, 
ve may not have to destroy property 
for a en and 


slip bolts, ~ op bi irs sand get 





= d out we come 








timed matters for 


midnight climax that 
vastile came crashing 
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in just as the eminent prisoner was reiter- 
ating his unalterable determination to stay. 

In reply to the volley of demands, 
**Where are you, Squire Starr?”’ the lawyer 
ran out of the office, through the anteroom 
and into the jail office 

Judge MacCorkle did not follow; he felt 
more fear than curiosity and squatted 
down behir d the she pg desk. The sud- 
denness of the thing was terrifying, the 
uproar was fri ghtful. Mr. Macgill’s great 
= rose above the bedlam 

“e show that old wizzenpoof of a 
judge hat’s what!” 

In hisfe ar His Honor wondered how muc h 
of the spirit of a lynchi ing bee there was Ir 
that party of the squire’s friends 

Before Sheriff Erskine had worked him- 
self out of his chair and had set his huge 
legs to moving toward the scene of the 
tumult the rescue had been accomplished. 
Somebody grabbed a handy greatcoat from 
a rack and wrapped up the little squire. 
Big Jim received the burden in his arms 
and started away. * It's your frie nds—me 
and your friends, squire,” he urged. Ac- 
cording to Jim's perce pti on the reclaimed 
prisoner seemed to be entertaining an er- 
roneous view of the situation. The wiry 
little magnate was fighting with the feroc- 
ity of a wildcat. ‘‘There ain’t no jail in 
the United States strong en —_ to hold 
you, not when the Starvale Fire Depart- 
ment is outside t jail.” 

Mr. Macgill wrapped the big coat more 


securely about his captive and Jumped into 











a pung. “Give ’em the braid, boy!” he 
yelled. “‘If they catch us this side of the 
Starvale town line they'll do it in an air- 
plane 3 

A procession of pungs drawn by galloping 
horses passed out of the shire town, 


vir 


| t—~ quietness had preval led for some 
time, Judge MacCorkle took courage 
and went out to the jail office. 

The sheriff, assisted by the night turn- 
key, was propping the sy jintered door with 


bars. “The hellhounds!”’ he panted. sad 
know who they be. I saw the faces of the 
last run of ’em. I'll start for Starvale with 


warrants as soon as | can get my horses 
harnessed 

The judge watched the job of temporary 
reconstruction of the door, cogitating. Then 
he called the sheriff to one side. 

‘“You'd better allow this matter to rest 
right where it is—not saying to anybody 
that I advised you. Do you understand?” 

The sheriff worked slow eyebrows. 

‘You see, sheriff, Starr can’t afford to 
do any talk ng It might be alleged that he 
conspire d \ his friends to effect this jail- 
breaking. Y ou remember that he was in an 
extremely easy f »of mind for a prisoner 
committed with bail. I don’t say that 
he did conspir 

‘It’s proba mistaken zeal. But he’ll 
be willing to protect his friends by keeping 
still about the whole affair, contem pt and 

















all. The essential feature of ne Case s, 
he’s out! It’s arelief for me; P 
you ’” 

“It is,” admitted the jailer, strol 





perspiration with the flat of hi 

**But he was in my charge and 
“T’ll be more gratefi ne if you'll keep him 

out than I’d have been if you had managed 


to keep him in. Fate and fools have 
helped us.”’ 

The turnkey lifted the door ajar for him 
and His Honor wrapped his scarf about his 


face and went away. 


Along toward midnight Mr. Hacker, in 
the sanct of his little room in the lower 
regions, Was surveying his countenance in a 
mirror with more © f 

‘It’s lucky that I ain’t got any meat on 
me to speak of,’” he mused. “It has took 
effect on me quicker than it would on any- 
body else. Gor ram it, I'm well speckled 
already. That stuff sure does drive out the 
pimples!” 

He took another dose from the vial labe led 
“ Lodide of f Potassium. 

Then bedlam broke out above his head! 
He rushed up, reconnoitered, and lurked in 
a dark corner of the anteroom until all was 
over and the sheriff and the turnkey were 
alone 

‘Talk about your circuses and your stage 
shows, Sheriff Erskine,” said the turnkey, 
hammering nails into the door; “it’s get- 
ting to be a continuous performance. But 
I hain’t seen nothing to laugh at, up to 
date!” 

The manner of Mr. Hacker’s entrance at 
that moment might have suggested that he 








less satisfaction. 
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ficiency in the comedy. 


pirouetted on his toes. 
eyes and simpered in foolist 

oon t to be Queen of the May,’ 
zrabbed up a husk mat, 
t his waist and continued to 


pwr ure of « r fense. hat cussed darning 


who had but a tiny core 
> in his wrap pings of f 


Have I been acting 





He’ s bee n Ps le with some- 








Fecwtane Br came 
ag thscaey acer of his own pigs seekin ig 
cape from the butcher 


r volunteered explanati 
I’m afraid I’ve caught it. 
a re d fi 1g an id call 





wes hxe ed vac cant Ss 


fea ir r impulse had 


broke off one a the 


was so profou dly 





cuers had dashed all of 


>and emotions so th: 


his sentiments known. 








=e in a “good many 
Macgill’s understandir 





iis remark from the 


irying monotone of cloudy 


‘I know how to obey orde rs if you say 


“Back into that jail, is it?” 


the procession was on its headlong way 
bacl “vou said that you’d depe nd 
on me if you got into trouble, an dsol 
‘“We'll talk about that later, 
pulled the greatcoat over his head 
crou shed in the bottom of the | 


trouble as long as 1 m outside that jail” 
You've got the friends here 
j into jail all right, 
if that’s your hankering!” 
those friends to remain in the street; 


handle of the gong on the door and waited 
Concluded on Page 54 
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Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Headquarters 


HE Mechanical Goods Divi- 
of The United States 
Rubber Company serves a vast in- 


sion 
dustrial field. Its products are abso- 
lutely essential to all classes of 
manufacture and transportation. 


These products include Rubber 
Belting; Packing; Water, Garden, 
Fire, Steam and all other kinds of 
Matting: 
Plumbers’ Sup- 


hose; Rubber Tiling; 
Mats; Jar Rings; 
plies; Rubber Tape; Fibre Soles; 
Rubber Soles and Heels; Rubber 
‘Toys and hundreds of miscellaneous 
rubber items. 


The demand for these goods has 
become so great, especially among 
the industries engaged in war work, 
and the matter of national distribu- 
tion, quick service and convenience 
has become of such importance that 
an improved method in marketing 
has been instituted. 


Heretofore each of our subsidiary 
companies making these mechan- 
ical rubber goods has sold its own 
lines. 





The subsidiaries include the 


Revere Rubber Company 

Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland 

Mechanical Rubber Co., Chicago 

Sawyer Belting Company 

India Rubber Company 

Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
makers of such well known mechanical rub- 
ber goods as Peerless Rainbow Belting, 
Rainbow Packing, Eureka Fire Hose, 
Sawyer Canvas Belting, Supremo 
Conveyor Belting, Spring Step Heels, 
Rinex Soles, Giant Steam Hose, 
Revero Garden Hose, Usco Heels. 




















































































‘These companies will continue to 
make the items for which they have 
become justly famous. ‘Their trade- 
marks, brands and names will con 
tinue, to which will be coupled for 
quick identification the great seal of 
the United States Rubber Company. 


By assembling the entire list of 


U.S. Rubber Mechanicals in one 


line served by branches in the most 
inportant cities, with agents ever 
where and with factories at a num 


ber of centers east and west, we can 


assure our customers a maximum 
manufacturing and distributing sers 
‘*The 


largest rubber manufacturer in the 


ice in mechanical goods by 


world.’’ 


\ herever there is a branch of the Mec han 
ical Goods Division of the United States Rub 
Mechanical Rubber 


Headquarters with all its ability to 


ber Company there 1s 


(joods 


SCTV¢ 


United States 
Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 
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To JOBBERS of LYKNU Polish 
And Their SALESMEN 


February 16,1918 





HEN we started out last Septem- 

ber to put Lyknu Polish on the 
national market, it was new to you, 
except to a few of you who had 
shared in its tremendous local suc- 
cesses. 


We were confident, however, that 
as soon as you had time to recog- 
nize the superior merits of Lyknu, 
you would give us the co-operation 
necessary for obtaining national dis- 
tribution. We felt this confidence, 
but we underestimated your willing- 
ness to be shown. 


You met our salesmen fully half way. 
You said, in effect: —‘‘ Just demonstrate that 
your polish is better.’’ Our men demon- 
strated Lyknu right on your own desks 
and chairs and 


In three months you helped us to a 
volume of business that we had been 
prepared to work fully a year to attain. 


We feel that a good way to show our 
appreciation is to address it to you in the 
pages of this great publication, where it 
can be read by many millions of people. 







Our experience is just another striking 
proof that your service is as ready as it is 
necessary for placing and keeping within 
reach of the trade and the public any article 
of superior merit that has a responsible 
manufacturer, with a fair, straight policy, 
behind it. 


In three months, your repeat orders 
for Lyknu amounted to 55% of your 
original orders. Many of you sent in 
your third, fourth, fifth and even sixth 
repeat orders within these first three 
months. 


Day in and day out have added to the 
list of Lyknu jobbers, even through the 
holiday and inventory seasons. 


We especially thank you jobber sales- 
men for your liberal and enterprising co- 
operation with the retail trade. Your many 
letters of personal endorsement of Lyknu 
are most highly prized by us. 


Appreciating to the full the 
enthusiastic support of the 
jobbing trade in our great 
first success, we assure you 
that we will do our full part 
with you in the still greater 
success that must grow from 
this fine beginning. 


Lyknu Polish 












To have your furniture 


““Made Like New” 


look to the 
“Lyknu Maid” 
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To RETAILERS of LYKNU Polish 


And Their SALESMEN 


yo 'R part in our success has been to sell 
Lyknu Polish to many hundred thou- 
sand homes. 


This could not have happened did you 
not consider your customers’ interest and 
satisfaction as of first importance. 


It could not have happened, not nearly 
so fast, if you were at all indifferent to your 


, customers’ needs—if you didn’t go out of 


your way to have something better to sell 
them when something better came into 
the market. 


You certainly proved yourselves open 
to opportunity to be of service to your 
trade when you learned the remarkable 
qualities of Lyknu Polish. 


And the thousands of reports you have 
so kindly given us of the delight of your 
customers with the wonderful ability of 
Lyknu to make and keep things just like 
new must be as pleasing to you as they are 
to us. 


Let us make one or two suggestions: 


In selling Lyknu Polish to your cus- 
tomers, the great and telling point is the 


— Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


wonderful results that it accomplishes—the 
fact that Lyknu removes all grease and gum 
and dirt and brings out the first, fine, 
lustrous finish the furniture had when 
bought —just like new. Lyknu leaves a 
thoroughly clean and perfectly dry surface 
without the least suggestion of dust-collect- 
ing stickiness. 


Do not forget to point out the simplic- 
ity of Lyknu, too—the ease with which 
it accomplishes its amazing results. Lyknu 
is the ‘tone cloth’’ polish. All that is 
necessary is to dampen a piece of cheese- 
cloth with a few drops of Lyknu and rub 
the surface until dry. 


And do not overlook the fact that Lyknu 
is absolutely harmless to the most delicate 
surface, and that it goes three times as far 
because its “‘spreading’’ quality is three 
times as great. 

By bringing all the advantages of Lyknu 
to the attention of your customers, we are 
sure that your sales of Lyknu will be even 
more gratifying than they were during the 
past season. 


25c, 50c, and $1.00—Grocery, Drug, 
Hardware and Department Stores. 
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You don’t mean to say that we must be 
quarantined for that time, do you?” de- 
n anded the squire. 

ounded nonsense! You doctor 


give close 








4 you 4 
ve’ll not discuss the tonsorial 
Big Jim, trying hard to under- 
1 acute iridew 4 “It woul € 
ttoa w these men to ad 
now the law, you know I’r 
it | i re to the secre- 


i iV 

ard of Health. I de- 
You must 
ing the period of incubation.” 
was silent. Mr. Mac gill 
and eaned « lose to the 

“What does 
whatever he said?” 
napped the 


under quarantine. 





was 


iofiem. 





squire iras 


band and 
‘Does he mean 
twelve : 


bly. 

Big Ji 

ee 

it? We've got to stay 
ase 


es 


Mr 


m looked at hi oyal 
toSquireStarr. 
here days? 


Macgill drew a long 


breath. He 








counted. There were fourteen in his 
nue. ‘While it’s hatching!’ he muttered. 
“*S-o-m-e hen!’ 

In the part vere men whose jobs had to 
do with the industrial welfare of Starvale, 
uch as the foreman of the light-and-power 
station, the engineer of the sawmill, the 
uper of the shoe factory. They raised 
raucous lament. But Squire Starr shook 
his head when they appealed for law! He 
had no law by which he ild let those men 
loose to menace an innocent community. 

“W here did this person contract the dis 

ease : ASI ed the squire, 


“He is 


tinr 


delirious and pays no attention to 
ques 
‘Who is 


The sheriff 


“My hired n 


r hat point: 





“This 1 dre “elucked 
the squire, wa yw He 
7 

imes, dol 

alyze our 





ll, what a blunder 
ss you are!”’ It was 


rotund of passion 


ana 





Hacker said to me 
that you w: l I meant z 

‘Oh, 1 fi vl! You fool! Don’t speak 
When they let you out of this 
ir away fror »and Starvale as 
The squire The 
ims glowered on the deposed 
y from him. He 









backed awa 





od alone in one corner of the jail office. 
He felt that they would sooner chum with 
the stricken Hacker in the anteroom. 


to hold his countenance. He 
had been used to fronting trouble and dis 
appointment in the world with uns} 

keeping the stiff upper lip i 
becomes the But at that mo- 


He tried 


t 
; 
{ 





visage 


good sport. 














ment there was something inside him that 
was attacking the stolid visage from the 
rear; it Was an agor ng ache in his very 

i] That ache came up into his throat 
Che back of the squire remained resolutely 
turne 

S vhimpered Big Jim 

Never dare t eak to me again!”’ 

The n Big J r ed that the hurt 
Ww hir i it mere wounded pride or 
regret for loss of prestige and for ruin of 
pecuniar I pec the hunch was no 
l ra gr tive. His heart was 
breaking! He loved that little man who 
had st ed to |} ! 
that never apr i? 
lir He Ims 
icTo f eye trying the 
tea Then the came | 
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ps suffling sobs. But for a moment 
did he give way. The rage that stopped his 


only 


tears seemed to freeze him stiff for a little 





le. Even the squire surveyed him with 
apprehension. 

Then Big Jim went to pieces. 

He prefaced action with the wickedest 
oath most of them had ever heard from 
man’s lips. All right!” He yelled the 
words. “I'll begin with the damn’ liar wi 
off!”’ 


ome 


started me 
The manner in which he began effec- 
tively intimidated them. He did not dodge 
round the group of men; he plowed straight 
through. He leaped the anteroom, 
picked 1 Ip Hacker and raced out holding 
the patient above his head. He continued 
to hold the meager fi > there. Knowing 
I did this burden seemed as dan- 
gerous as a bomb, and they kept back 
When Hacker pleaded for help Macgill 
shifted hold, clutched the scraggy 
neck and stifled the squawks as he would 
have closed the gullet of a fowl. 
“T ain’t ever been nothing in life 
eap skate. I had found my chance 
different because the grandest 
man that God ever set in a poor devil’s way 
out his hand to me and was giving r 
1 ance, And this is what it has come 
to! O God, ain’ ‘ 


into 





what they 


man’s 


but a 
to be 


something 





mv cl 





He loosed ion of Mr. Hack- 
er’s a, 
- Ly em how ve 


lied to me! ow "em 
befor I take you by the heels an nd flail the 
bricks out of the wall with ye! 
3ut Hacker seemed to have other mat- 
toexplain. “It’s a fake—a fraud!” he 
shrieked. “Save me! I'll own up. It ain’t 
smallpox. I took iodide of = assium to 
start out the > spots. The bottle’s imy room. 
lownup. I wanted to keep my n ob le sheriff 
from going up to be ir npe vached. : 
Mr. Macgill did not lower Hac 








ter 


ker from 


his position; the massive arms did not 
quiver. ‘“‘Say it over again and ear to 
heaven it’s true. en tell ’em how ye lied 


to me.” The frantic man obeyed. 





t ed hin 
Send f directed the do 
tor. ‘“‘ The to be sincere.’ 
The men became prompt] 





apparent, were inc 
M: icgill more favorably, as ch: 
ior, but he scowled when they m 
OV He stepped in front of the squ 
and folded his arms. 

“May I say a few 
plored wistfully. “ 
off my mind. 
t . ” 


ined to look on Mr 
ampion and 








ertures. 


word » 8 $e } 





»a star 

“Go ahead!’ ! cit 
Mr . Mi acgill te ld his story succinctly. “And 
0 id 





so do 


And I hitched on, too,” stuttered Mr. 





Hacker. ‘Sheriff, I done it to save you 
Mac’s story goes for me—it’s ditto!” 
‘Just a moment!” broke in the squire. 


There was moisture in his eyes, though the 
twitching at the corners of his mout 

showed that his sense of humor was par- 
ticularly wide-awake. ‘‘There seems to be 
considerable owir g all the 
We'll try adjustment of accounts! Sam, I'll 
have a talk with MacCorkle in the morn- 
ing!”’ He winked, and pulled the sheriff's 
ear down. “He isn’t much of a judge, but 
he’s a good politician. I think we can save 
you without Hacker’s help! That will pay 
mouth shut.”” He 
rvale delegation. ‘Boy 

‘ doctor is gi 


} 


round circle. 





y our 


) + 
ing to let you go 


10w enough to keep this thing quiet, I 
hope.””’ He vas aaueiadharentualt aeen ises 
The doctor smoothed out a frown of 
thought. “I'll simply hold this man for 
observation. He has probably confessed 
the trut} 
“Exactly!” agreed the squire. He looked 
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“Chief,” he apologized, ‘I was hasty 
when I spoke a few moments ago. I take it 
back. You're a quick thinker. You got us 
out of a bad hole. We thank you. Go home 

th the boys!” He took one of Macgill’s 
hands in both of his own and patted it. 
“No more needed between us, eh?” 

“No, sir!” choked Jim. It was a bit em- 
barrassing for both of them, men not giver 
to putting their deeper sentiments into 
The squire turned away hasti In 
his eyes was the picture of the big ap 
is skimped bob-tailed coat, his huge 
still frost-red, his ears swollen 
htly _ ause the cold had nipped them. 
He remembered that Bi g Jim had resolutely 
ro voted that greatcoat to the p rotec tion | 
the man whom he was “‘saving.”’ The coat 
was back again on its hook. It was a gar- 
ment of pretensions, of valua 





words. 








in h 
hands 


} 





ble fur. A fur 
cap stuck inviting peak above the edge of a 
pocket. 
““Your coat, Sam?” 
New this winter.” 
ll you take for it?”’ 
n’t want to sell. It’s * 
‘I said, what will you take?” There 
ificance in tone and manner 
wo hundred—what I paid.” 
Sold!” He plucked it from the 
“Chief, you have saved me and your 











hook 


friends a dozen or fifteen days of valuable 
time. In his devotion I’m afraid Hacker 


would 
He re! 


have stood pat except for 
Here's a little token from one good 
He stood on his tip 
vig coat spread. 
floundered the big fell Ww, 


you 


fri ape to ar 


other 











oes an 1 held the 


I 





, ” 
ip, down on your knee 
eer knees to you, sir, ever 


laid ey you,” declared Big 
. “God bless you! You're gooc 
me!”’ He snuggled himse lf into the coat 
5 ver ¢ cape te andy satse Ae gs vg ve 


has done for 


es on y Jin 
it 








veaking of Effici 





ampaign on his He figured out 
plan of bonuses romotions for the 
men who had showr bility and prom] 
ness and energy discharge of their 
duties. To him was brought the name of 
one em! yee who, I twenty-two years of 
never been late, 


had never 
duties and hi: 
inattentior 


sent for the 


missed a 
never been rey 
Highly 


model 





day from his 
rrimanded for 
president 


adauarters to be 


eased, the 


to come to h ques 





tioned, complimented and finally 


Next day 
ief’s office. 


rewarded 

the paragon 
the cl He proved to be 
headed, middle-aged individual in rougl 


‘lothing 





4 . 
“I've heard splendid things about your 
-ord,”’ said the gre “Now te 





me, just what are you uties? 

‘Well, sir,” stated the visitor, “it’s my 
job to stay on the platform out here at 
Holi idayville and every time a train pul 
nto the station I walk down along her and 

; 


ith a hammer. I've 
at stide ly ever sence 1 went 


» wheels w 





<& 


saven, Wha 


do you 


astonis 


scratched 


nswert 





i it 
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The Sun-Ray le hines the advantage 


both the aiff \ 1 refractive ty 


At Last! 


A lens at $1.75 that more than meets every legal requirement 


Here is a motor car headlight lens 
that more than meets the complicated 
legal requirements of every state in the 


Union—vyet costs only $7.75 a parr. 


It effectively combines J yr the first time 
the virtues of the purely diffusive type 
of lens with those of the refractive type. 


It gives an extraordinarily wide side 
diffusion of 108 degrees and in addition 
throws a long bright penetrating d1s- 
nce beam far down the road. 


ty 
lad 


It meets the 42-inch requirement. 
But it goes a step farther. It lights 
ditches, curves, crossroads and signs so 
effectively that night driving loses its 
terrors. 


Horizontal prisms bend the light 
rays down on the road. But a number 
of small triangular prisms partia//y 
break up these sharp piercing straight- 
ahead-rays giving side diffu- 
sion and eliminating glare 

without diminishing the 
effectiveness of the road 
light. All projections and 


JOHN V. WILSON CO., Boston, Mass. 


New England Distributors 


prisms are on the side of the lens 


making it easy to keep clean. 


The advent of the Sun-Ray lens 
makes it unnecessary to pay higher 
prices. For the Sun-Ray at $1.75 gives 
vou everything a lens should grve. Mt is 
designed and built under the supervi 
sion of leading illuminating engineers 


and expert lens designers. 


Sun-Ray lenses are made to fit av 


eadlight, and come in all sizes at one 















price —$1.75. 
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The Prismolite Co. 
4th and Gay Streets, Columbus, Ohio 


SANFORD BROTHERS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Southern Distributors 


Make night driving safe for your 
self and others. Get a set of Sun-Ray 
lenses from your dealer and put them 
in your headlights foday. If your dealer 
has not yet received his supply or will 
not get them for you send us $1.75 
together with the make and model of 
your car and the diameter of your 
present lenses and we will send you a 
set of Sun-Rays. 

To Dealers 

Here is the greatest lens opportunity 
in the country. Sun-Ray lenses meet 
They do 


everything that a really effective len 


every legal requirement. 


must do. ‘They are scientifically cor- 
rect and have many new and exclusi 
ng points. Yet they sell proftad 
at $1.75 a pair. Get in touch with us 
at once if you want to reap the benefit 
that are bound to accrue to Sun-Ray 


dealers everyvw here. 


7 PER SET 


_ . 
forall sizes 


NORMAN COWAN CO., San Francisco, Cal. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
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Imoculating Our Soldiers With Anti- 
death =—By Edward Mott Woolley 



































































r THI bre he European w: ids, influenza. cerebrospinal meningitis, 
one tt rdlie t ithet inthrax, diseases of the colon, whooping 
Ly « eale the germs of sugh, scarlet fever, diphtheria, hay fever, 
’ " e highly fertilize catarrh, genitourinary diseases, erysipelas, 
f I ea Bels Thousands of | pyorrhea, dysentery, rheumatism, puerperal 
maed he mud ol € lever epticemii tuberculosis, bubonic 
battle d ere ected i disease plague, Asiatic cholera, boils and carbuncles, 
il ida I gr e pe ent ind ne 
Ku t na . i A Phere i ° also, a serun for snake venom, 
‘ 1 etar x ind fror é hich is made by several biological labora- 
the seas came r é erate Ca Amer ries One of these, near Rio de Janeiro, 
1. Here in the United States a strange srazil, has asnake farm, where experiments 
nomaly had bee leve , Che other vere begun twenty years ago with poison 
iv an executive e of great f ous reptiles nom is extracted from the 
il labora ( me nakes’ glands, crystallized, and injected 
During ‘ t of 1914 we were nto other animal From these is obtained 
ising twer ‘ e pr ! i serum that aid to be a certain cure for 
t antit« ! it r me mystilying nake bites and for a number of virulent 
eason the horse | vould pro diseases. But here in the United States 
luce Cher thout apparent cause, the dangerou ake bites are rare 
inimals began to give us a flood of serur 
nd for a few months we were swamped and Good Work in Serbia 
ild not find a market. We stored half a 
million dollars’ worth of it It was my dubious pleasure to spend 
Then came the invasion of Belgium half an hour in a little stone building that 
Not long afterward we got a long-distance had a disquieting history lr} biological 
telephone call: Could we ship fifty thou company got an Immense order in 1915 
and package of tetanu intitoxl » from the American Red Cross for a bac- 
Europe on the next steamship? 71 , teriological vaccine to be used against 
it most extraord i order yu ippa Asiatic cholera la It alre 
ently Providence had been at wor! the strains of che n it ncubato 
sO great Va the iemand tror the but, not deeming it safe to do this work ir 
Muropean arn t t trans} tat la ur of its existing Dulldlr t erected Ut! 
ties were idequate 1 special messer eproof structure twe da and 
ger ere dratted trot ng employee I hin thirty da was cit eri e prep 
the laborat ( they ent ba nd iration to the Red ( ae New Ye 
orth across the ocean carrying x his resulted in the cleaning up of cholera 
n their it t tru D ng tne n serbia 
early years of the r one conce ilone Withir ght of t building stands a 
ent millions of | iw Inoculatior ) t ir one, which is used to make bubonk 
day every wounded soldi n the nit I plague prepar ons for souther? ountries 
rar I ngiand and the United State ‘ peciall ind near Dy s sti anothe 
eceives inje " f th erum, no matt here vario is of dange is bacter 
} ht ‘ nad it é ! ) i Ww ire done It yblong and 
that more lives have een saved in tl each Y ypens only outdoors. When in 
than have been lost | illet ‘ ise eac} is a fortificati of fine-mesl 
nd ga een bu round the door, and if by any 
And this brings us to the strang I ance a fly gets inside extraordinary cau 
ne | e and ne inima is agents Io! tion Is used to see that it never gets out 
the immunizing of our soldiers, not « mer cholera house is now usé¢ 
ug t lockjaw but against other dise ( ) ng cultures of the various mi 
foes. It is a story not only of imn organisms that cau When the 
but of rative treatment. | ted one opped making cl the 
gical plant where nine hundred horse¢ fumigated the building for many days, unt 
now being used for bacteriologica a trace of the plague w is left Here, 
We must ide in the } lucts of n tubes and filasl 1 saw quantities of 
the ¢ iblishmer 1 long t I icte i vir n cuiture media 
ind bacteriolos eru ised In ¢ | bacteria W grow only it 
fe as well as in the army; b t far the I t othe Ke a sul ince made from 
greater part now goes lor war purpose a Ja e mos t is ag agar; 
me demand the wi e blood of i 
The New Cure for Snake Bites Certain disease germs prefer a little suga 
their tea; while some ask for potato 
Ky reason of e the © pia ne t 
! t spicu | t, for he } il ) Bacteria are the lowest form of plant life 
" e the lo f large quantitie { blood i they propagate by itting eve 
Even if he give i trength ur twe thirt \inute 
v to save ou her boys from he tle Ihe igating power of disease germs 
torture and death e establisne 1 me l il! oncelvable One pneumor 
claim on the frie p of mant ind ger \ multiply, in twenty-four ho 
e cannot but tee in awesome ad! at ! to seventes m ms. Eight I on germs 
for this r le bea can be held the point of a pir Except 
Yet we not forget the othe anin for the natural resistance of ure, this 
martyr l t i dia il and unseen nether world would 
Irom twent l i peedily wipe o 
thousand guine ’ But in these da 
bits, sheep and g eitie where } 
dred monkeys, u togethe the ugue of a thousand infec- 
is Wasserman iv tl s undoubtedly would sweep the cor 
the trans e tinents with death, except for this new 
ire used by hur 1 n e of immur \ ; 
nds of hogs, t it ire diseases, however, in whict 
f th ms are Protozoa, or a primitive 
ire f animal life Some of them have 
the power ol locomotion and some are be- 
eved to have digestive organs. Malaria 
t e germs, or plasmodia, are a low form of ani- 
‘ mal life Tho ugh malaria is an infectious 
ind all | ‘ nip] the remedy is not made from gern 
on ited against riological. 
trangles and ot making large quan- 
Phere i arations; but the 
from teta ontinues to be im- 
ilat industry that has 
teriological se , though without it 
m tant ar ies might have been dec- 








segregate 


from civilian life Smallpox, 


ast thirty years for 
nemy there has 


The 





every man killed by the « 


umon been a loss of 4.8 lives from disease. 








of the last two 
palling. Yellow fever killed fifty thousa 
out of fifty-eight thousand men in the 
Santo Domingan Expedition of 1802. Ty- 
phus killed twenty-five thousand out of 
twenty-eight thousand members of a Ba- 


records centuries are 





varian army in 1812. In the last Balkan 
War the Turks lost five hundred men a 
day from cholera. In 1828 eighty-five 
thousand soldiers out of a Russian army 
of one hundred thousand died in Turkey. 


Our own horrors of the Spanish-Ameri 
War are still fresh in our memory. 

Never before have bacteriologists and 
medical workers, in both army and private 
life, conducted brilliant demonstra- 
tions of the magic of science. 

It is a subject of great technical com- 
plications; but I am going to 
present purposes by cuttingstraight 
them and telling the story in plain 
so far as I can. And so I go 
horse, which these magic 
have turned into a factory for 
making of products to cheat the 
demon haunts us all. 

The laboratories, I say, have a ¢ 
practical relationship to the huge stables lo 
cated some distance from them and equipped 
The grounds of this 
| hundred acr 








sucn 


solve it for 
through 





back 
ians of the lab- 
oratories 
the 
tnat 
lose and 


with special devices 


Plant cover severa 
In the making of the 


ration the horses confront 





antite 
of the 


Its spores wil 


most 


rulent poisons known. 





live in live steam for five minute 
per cent solution of carbolic 


liteen hours to kill 


takes a five 
acid 


em, 


from twelve to 
and 
fty degrees of dry heat for more than ar 
nour R. et they are essentially creatures of 
lar} and the sun destroys them quicker 
an anytl ing else 


I 
they resist two hundred and 





‘he term antitoxin technically applies 
enu fly to tetanus and diphtheria The 


principal danger from these diseases lies 
ot so much in the bacteria themselves as 
! the poisons I 
pose of the antitoxin is to antagonize or neu- 

these 





ralize 


poisons 


Fighting Lockjaw 





ing lockjaw the first step in t 
‘grow a for t 
g their poison, the 


ne 
} 


aboratory is to the bacte 1€ 
- original 


Iman 


purpose of gettir 
having 





germs ieee secur 


freed from the liv- 


ing organisms, 1S taken over to 
Here the 
rounded by ir 


“his tetanus poison, 
tabl S. 
luxury su 

safe guar ds 

really hospital paces its, 
They have their tem perature 
a day, and are wat ched wit! 


he solicitude shown for human patients. 





horses live in equine 


tensive ase md 





They are 


nurses 


in char ge 


n twice 








Bacteriological tests are continually made 
to safe guard their health. 

Most of these horses live for years in 
this work, but now and then one succumbs 


respects the laboratory horse has 
He has no work 
enjoys the best horse menu, gets plenty of 
opportunity to up hi in a pad- 
dock and is pette d like a baby. 

But he has to be inoculated with the 
poison and the needle worries him. A new 
horse ge ts a very small dose at first, which 
is increased until fing ally enough is injected 
to kil i ten ordinary horses; but meantime 
some extraordinary things have been going 
on in the horse’s blood. 

Take, for example, the case of old 
George, asplendid black horse with arched 
neck and glossy back. Ordinarily he is 
docile and kind, but he doesn’t 
inoculation business, and resents it by kick- 
ing and biting. And inside him there is 
rebellion also. Through some mysterious 
law of Nature the forces of his body are 

ghting against the invading poison. In 
his blood stream there appear what are 
known as antibodies, invisible even under 
the microscope; but, nevertheless, they 
are valiant fighters of disease. The horse 
manufactures these in such enormous quan- 
tities that the tetanus poison within him 
is killed; but the antibodies remain in the 
blood, triumphant. 

And now the next step is to take away 
some of old George’s blood, so they lead 


In some 
f it 


an easy time oi 1 to do, 


kick s heels 


like this 





him to the bleeding room Here, as in 


other parts of the establishment, the most 
extraordinary precautions are taken against 
infection, and visitors may merely lool 
through the windows. Oddly, he didn't 
seem to mind the operation, but stood 


quietly, with ears forward and g 
eyes. | fancied he might have been watch- 
ing the American flag through the window 
antitoxin 


1e supplied enough tetanus 
u rs ove r 


listening 


ze scores of wounded soldie 





course there were various finishing 
ations to be performed at the labora 
before the from 
blood was ready to use 

Next lobar pneumonia prob- 
ably is the chief present problem of the 
armies. It is a disease to which soldi rs are 
especially subject on account of their ex- 
posure to cold, rain and and the 
average mortality in cases that do not have 
modern treatment is round forty per cent 
It is only recently that antipneumonia 
serum has attained the prominent place it 
now though a vast amount of 


perimenting nas been done for 


serum the horse's 





to tetanus 








slush 


holds, ex- 


years. 
Preventive Doses 
There are three fixed types of the pneu- 
tr and a 
types. 


mococcus, which causes the disease, 
fourth group is made up of a dozen 
Some of these do not yield to treatment so 
readily 
In making the antipneu 
which the United States A 
arge quantities, the horses are inoculated 
with all the ty 
mixed serum 
ity rate 


as others. 
i serum, oO! 


las ordered 





IS produced a 

the mortal! 
ly reduced 

In addition to giving this serum in 


~atment of pneumonia, as many as 


‘ i+ " 
, and thus 


Through its use 


pes 


has been hea. 











billion killed sensitized bacteria are hypo- 
injected into the human patient 

na singie dose. 
The term sensitization opens up an- 











ase of this marvelous study of im- 

and infection; but I can merely 

» that it consists in ¢: ng on the 

nary stages of the immunizing proc- 
‘aithy animais, and employing the 

serum of such animals to treat the culture 
of bacteria which are to be used in the 
vaccine This renders them, when injected 
into the patient, arly isifive to 
destruction by tl causing a rapid 
ase ol antibodies. 

"lee ated attacks of pneumonia may 
occur in the same patient; yet there is a 





Immunity tolk 








temporary wing recove 
Pneumonia germs are commonly found 
the mouths of healthy persons; but 
only when some abnormal condition exists 
n the lungs that the pneumococcus find 
a culture medium there 


Prophylactic or preventive immuniza- 


tion against pneumonia also used: and 
some very good results, though not uni- 





form ones, have been secu 
On the 
exist 
working with 
armies. 
Allied with 
devilish work 


quitoes, fleas, 


battlefields k of them 


S, always 


to destroy 





numerous dise 





Satanic activi 


iS In their 


mos- 





the microdérganisn 
are rats, mice, flies, 
and a host of other 
and vermin. For the purpose of anni 
ing rats, of the laboratories 
the germs of a fatal disease peculiar to 
th ose rodents. 

The medical wage a desperate 
fight all the time. In one of the w ar man- 
uals are detailed recommendations for sta- 
tions used in ‘‘delousing’’ men 

4 savage foe of the army camp, and one 
that has z lready attacked our 
spinal meningitis, infection coming throu igh 
the nasal membrane es. This for- 
merly showed fatalities in American cities 
as high as ninety per cent. Since then the 
Rockefeller Institute finds that in twelve 
hundred and ninety-four instances of in 
oculation with antimeningococcic serum 
made with the aid of horses, there was a 
mortality of 30.9 per cent. 

In the early stages of the war a heavy 
percentage of wounded soldiers developed 
strange infection--gas gangrene 


Concluded on Page 59 
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nerely fe alt paper is 
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LABON FLOORS are introducing into American homes a great variety of new artistic 

effects in floor decoration. Your floors need no longer be limited to natural wood colors 
and wood stains. You can have Blabon floors in any colors to harmonize with the general 
decorative schemes of your furnishings. You can have them in soft shades of green, brown 
and gray without patterns, or in many colors richly or delicately orn: ger as you wish. 

The Blabon Art Linoleums also offer you the ideal method « 


f making old floors new. 





7 - rr oT > oO > “> ¢ > 
You merely lay a Blabon floor over your old floor and with sedivoaia expense and little 
trouble you make a work of art! 

Another unique advantage of these Blabon creations is that they can be used either as floors or floor-coverings. 
In the bedroom pictured above, the dainty Blabon matting design is equally effective either as a base on which to 
throw woven rugs, in winter; or without the use of woven rugs, in summer. 

We suggest that the next time you are shopping, you stop at some good floor-co\ nd ask to see the 
new Blabon Art Linoleums. Let your own eyes be judge of their beauty! 

All told there are more than 357 Blabon designs and plain colors for every room in your house. If you wish, 
we will gladly send you our booklet on the effective uses of Blal son Art Linoleums in the home, together with the 


names of Blabon dealers in your vicinity. 


Established 66 years The George W Blabon Company Philadelphia 
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“SNHE Pullman car employees 
are in a distinctive sense the 
representatives of the Com- 
They are continually on dress 


pany. 
parade; their conduct is a matter of 
supreme importance. Their motto 
is courtesy and service to their 


passengers. 


At the foot of the steps of the car, 
as it stands in the station, you meet 
the Pullman conductor, whose duties 
are distinct from those of the train 
conductor employed by the railroad. 
It is the Pullman conductor who 
takes your berth check, leaving you 
the stub. He is in command of all 
porters on the train. You may have 
little occasion to call upon him, but 
he is at your service throughout the 
journey. for information In any 
emergency. 


or 


ach Pullman car has its porter, 
W has in addition to his regular duties, 
performs with alacrity any little 
errand commission within his 
power and attends promptly to any 
special wants. Especially is he 
charged with looking after the aged 
or infirm, women traveling alone, 
or with very young children. 


Courtesy and thoughtful attention 

e among the most important things 
that the Pullman Company has to 
sell; and they must be of high qual- 
ity. A « areful record is kept of the 
manner in which each employee 
does his work, and rewards of extra 
pay are given for perfect records. It 
noteworthy that twenty-five per 
cent the eight thousand porters 
in the Pullman employ have been 


1S 
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for over ten years in the serv- 
ice of the Company; and some 
have been in its employ for forty 
years. Pensions are provided for men 
retired from active service and pro- 
vision is also made for sick relief for 
all car employees. 


Discipline is held to be of the ut- 
most importance. Instructions are 
carefully standardized, embodied in 


bulky litthe manuals, and made a 
part of each man’s mental equip- 
ment. There are no rules for pas- 


sengers save those which conduce 
to the comfort of all travelers; but 
the rules for employees, made in 
the interest of the passengers, 
are many and minute. 
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This 


fact gives them an esprit de 


in the 
duties. 











Concluded from Page 56 

This term has no reference to asphyxiating 
gas, but to gas that develops under the 
skin around wounds, resulting in horrible 
suffering and death. One of the principal 
causative organisms in this dreadful dis- 
ease has been isolated by Doctor Welch, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and is used 
in producing an antitoxin for the preven- 
tion and cure of the disease. This organism, 
too, has aseparate poison, which is injected 
into horses for the production of the anti- 
toxin 

One disease that might carry off a large 
part of our army, except for artificial im- 
munity, is typhoid fever. Among the United 
States regulars the mortality from this dis- 
ease has been reduced practically to zero 
by preventive inoculation. Yet in civil 
life in this country we have about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand cases of typhoid 
every year, twenty-two thousand of them 
fatal. If vaccination against typhoid were 
compulsory, as it is in the army, this dis- 
ease would become extinct very quickly. 

At the office of the surgeon-general, in 
Washington, I was told that the laboratory 
of the Army Medical School is now making 








the typhoid vaccine used in the American 
Army. The Government buys most if not 
all of its other biological product 

Every recruit is vaccinated for typhoid 


intervals. 
s are conclusive evidence of 
I typho 
biological plants I 
lantities of this 


and revaccination is done at 
Army statisti 

the brilhant results achieved by 
bacteri In private 


aw them making great q 


preparation for shipment to Europe, for 
all the important armies of the world now 
ust 


is a curious laboratory story 
er aken sick with typhoid his 
blood immediately begins its terrific struggle 
to create antibodies to destroy the disease. 
I'he scientists have found, however, that 
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noculation with killed typhoid bacteria, 
though powerless to cause the disease, sets 
ip the manufacture of antibodies in the 
blood; and thus imn is established. 

The task of the laboratory, then, is to 
grow typhoid cultures and then kill the 
bacilli by putting the tubes in hot water for 
in hour. Immunization of men consists 

nply of injecting beneath the skin, with 
i hypodermic needle, large doses of the 
vaccine The first dose is five hundred 
million killed bacteria, and two later doses 
of one billion each are given. Immuniza- 


tion usually ta 
['yphobacterin is used 


munize but for curative treatment. In 











this, however, it is not infallib though 
many extraordinary results have been re- 
ported 


Brown Jim and His Job 


attempt to draw fine scientific 
but, before I introduce to you 


known as Horse 





distin¢ 
Brown Jim, otherwise 

Number 2072, let me say that in bacterin 
therapy the antibodies are produced in the 
human patient’s blood, while in serum 
therapy tl antibodies are made in the 
blood of an animal and transferred to man. 


system is often 





sickness the human 


create enough antibodies; so 


r 
inable to i 
from the horse are like 


the artificial ones 
life-savers in the surf. 

Along with Brown Jim I wish t 
Harry XIII, Yellow Bill, Dappl 


Jennie, 
and other cor pted equines whose true 





They are diphtheria 
appears in the army 
y since the draft there 
have | yutbreaks of many so- 
called cl h di cruits from coun- 
try districts suffering more than the city 
boys, because most of the latter have had 
such afflictions 

Diphtheria antitoxin, of course, is one of 
the pricele al products. Before 
antidiphtheric treatment was known, the 
mortality from this malady in the United 
States in a given period was forty-four per 


: 
cent. Now it has dropped to twelve. If 
administered the first d: 


names I don’t know. 





horses. 


at times. 








ases, re 








biologi 








of the attack it 





practically saves every life, and the mor- 
tality among cases treated the second 


day, in Philadelphia hospitals, has never 
exceeded 5.4 per cent. Without the anti- 
toxin there would be sixty-four thousand 
deaths a year in the United States from 
diphtheria, instead of fifteen thousand. 
This antitoxin is used not only for tr 
ment but to immunize. In the Insane 
Asylum on Ward’s Island, New York, a 
ook died of diphtheria, and four days after 
this first case developed forty other cases 
1. Three thousand people on the 





appeare 





island were inoculated with antitoxin and 
not another case developed. 

Like tetanus, diphtheria kills by elaborat- 
ing poisons—not by direct attack of the 
bacteria; so the first job of the laboratory 
is to grow diphtheria germs and let them 
throw off their toxins into veal broth. The 
bacteria themselves are killed with an anti- 
septic and filtered out. 
yw comes Brown Jim to take up the 
I stood for a time and contemplated 
him as he stood sunning himself in his 
prison yard. Some horses, like some gold 
mines, are poor producers; but Brown Jim 
runs to diphtheria and turns out huge 
quanti 





° 1, 
job. 





ities, 

_Of course Brown Jim has already been 
tested for glanders and other things, and 
has proved an alibi. He has had so many 
doses of poisoned bouillon injected into his 
blood that his circulation is a river of 
ibodies; so now when he gets a dozen 
al doses in one he still stands up against 
m, and his antibodies and phagocytes 
vegin the war game all over. 

Phagocytes, by the way, is another name 
for one form of white blood corpuscles, or 
leucocytes. They are the soldiers in the 
blood that attack invading bacteria; and 
the results of the battle are antibodies. 

But there is a limit to what even Brown 
Jim will stand, and when the bacteriolo- 
gists find he has reached this point they 
bleed him, just as they did old George, and 
get the diphtheria antitoxin 



















The Useful Guinea Pig 
Now step over to another part of the 
grounds, where there is great activity in 
these war days for the safeguarding of our 
soldier boys from the dreadful smallpox. 
This vaccine was the first biological product 
used to stimulate immunity against disease. 

In this plant only young calves are used, 
because they are usually free from tuber- 
cular and other troubles. But even the 
calves are put in quarantine for two weeks 
before going over the deadline into the labo- 
ratory grounds, and they undergo bacterio- 
logical tests. Female calves are preferred. 

I happened along in time to see little 
Miss Heifer beginning her journey of mar- 
tyrdom. Unlike the horse, her fate is 
death; but she dies in the great cause of 
smallpox extermination. In a specially 
equipped building she is first clipped from 
nose to tail and given a scrub bath, in a 
porcelain tub, with antiseptics. Even the 
water is sterile. Next she goes to the op- 
erating room, which has the appointments 
of a hospital. Visitors are not allowed; but 
I was permitted to look through a window. 

On the operating table, the calf is in- 
oculated, in long scratches, with cowpox. 
Meantime for six days she remains in a 
hospital stable, heated, and protected with 
every device against infection. Even the 
walls are scalded. There is no straw or hay 
for bedding and she is fed with sterilized 
mil ° 

Then the little martyr is killed and the 
vaccine material removed from the vesi- 
cles. It is handled in rooms supplied with 
filtered air, is ground in glycerin, and put 
into tubes ina vacuum. Post-mortems are 
made before the vaccine is put up, to make 
it is suitable for use. Then the car- 
casses of the calves go into the materi: 
employed in making a culture medium for 
the propagation of bacteria. 

Since the European war began there has 
been an extraordinary demand for small 
pox vaccine, and this has been heavily 
increased since the draft began. Every 
soldier is vaccinated. 

In the guinea-pig house I saw thousands 
of these little animals, which are used for 
what is known as the protective test. This 
consists in injecting living bacteria or 
toxins into the guinea pig, and, at the 
same time, injecting some of the immune 
serum, to test the power of the latter to 
counteract the infection. 

The guinea pig is also used for determin- 
ing the safety of all products that go out 
of the establishment. 

The great war has accelerated in an 
extraordinary way many kinds of 
medical research. 
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In the private laborater- 
ies, and insuch establishments as the Rocke- 
feller Institute, the scientists have worked 
day and night—especially during the earlier 
years of the war. There has been a vast 
amount of personal sacriiice, as well as sacri- 
fice of capital, in experimental work. In 
many instances costly research has gone for 
naught; but out of it all has grown the 
conservation of hundreds of thousands of 
lives. 
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Officially adopted by Uncle Sam for 
all cantonments of the New Army. 
Extra Ever-Ready' Radio Blades © for 50% 
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IGHT now America 
faces her master job. 

The result over there de- 
pends on the men and ma- 
chines over here. Night 
and day with tireless ease 
Alexander Leather Belts 
are turning spindles, roll- 
ing white-hot rails, cut- 
ting steel plates for great 
ships, and whirling saw 
and planer in the lumber 
mills. No trifling now! 
National demands for 
quantity, quality and 
production must be met. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Leather Belting Sole Leather 


Harness Leather 


Branches New Yor k, 1tlanta, Chic ago 
Distributors of Alexander Products located 
in all principal cities throughout the world 
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menace that would spring with a dull roar, 
an imperfectly a explosion, an ap- 
palling bl He was aquiver to be 
out of it, shrank from the darkness beyond 
the rays of this s little electric lamp. With 
delight he heard the other officer say: 

f W iedersehen, Kihlmann—and good 
ratory to departure. 

to him. 

hlmann! 

Sonia eliaiitite in 
space, turned and nodded 


ackKness. 











‘Good 
beat off any 


jocu larly. 


night! I rely on you people to 
I attack while I am down here,” 
he added 

Webe r SI uc 
closed entrance. 
on it 


ddered at the thought of ¢ 
if a shell had haut 





even now! 





he said with a forced 
laugh, and followed the other officer into 


1] do our best,”” 





crouching, arms out- 
contact with the walls 
up that black tunnel, 
fan, Kiihlmann’s 
haunted him. What if the final 
preparatory to the attack, 
n progress, obliterating the 
ling in the dugouts? He imag- 
am ple experience, the tumbled 
th that hid the place where the 
mine shaft had been; the 
rash upon crash of bursting shells in fierce 
ounts of leaping smoke, making certain the 
work; the blackened lumps of clay strewn 
ly over their tomb. 

He hurried, straining after his compan- 
+n, Craving reassurance. The other officer, 
oo fatigued for unnecessary speech, strode 
on without a word. Weber was impressed 


more, 
tretched to finger 
he groped his way 
irring electric 
words 
bombardment, 


were even now 


trenches, f 
ined, fro 
heap of ear 


entrance to the 





f 


} 
louse 


by his obvious fam “4 with this black 
underworl . At last, by a flash of his com- 
ide’s torch, he perceived that he was at 


the foot of the perpendicular shaft 

He low upward — and, with aspasm of 
renewed terror, saw no light above him. 
calmly 


ked 





His companior commenced the 
teep climb. He followed, lagging behind 
the practiced figure above him, for all his 
efforts. He saw a faint white glimmer high 
ibove; saw it darken as his comrade scram- 


bled throug! A minute later he himself 
had emerged into the trench, by the pile of 
the otl 
rench to the 


! . 
“Gute Nacht!” said 
and tu 


r shortly, 
left. 





rned al yng the 


In the Armor:-Plated Recess 


Weber turned to the right, toward the 


front line. After the complete blackness 


below, the dusky light of the fine summer 
evening seemed strangely bright. Over- 
head the stars commenced to glimmer in a 


blue sky from which the luminosity was 
not quite withdrawn 


passed, with a w hine, 


even yet 


A shell to a distant 








crash. He remembered his fears of the in- 
tense bombardment. The artillery fire had 
not ed. Only the usual apparently 
hap 1 shelling was in progress. 

’ ch along which he hurried was 
tl th busy men in helmets, profit- 
ng by lull. Some were feverishly 
repairing the passageway damaged by a 


were reénforcing sand- 
trench 

where little black loopholes, here and there 
hinted at the machine 
t death into an invader. 
carrying-parties, bear- 
and trench stores 
hungrily craved them 
bombardment that had 
of such arti- 


chance shot. Other 
bagged strong points at corners, 
among the sacks, 
guns ready 
Most of them were 
g ratior unition 
to men who had 
during the long 
them off from a worldful 
cles behin« 
He passe d over the summit of the ridge 
com me need to descend the brow, following 
trench, which zigzagged down- 
vard, witl parapets oiiend high at the 
corners. Other trenches went off to ri ight 
and left, which were filled with delvir 
toiling men, making ready to resist the 
expected attack. He did not descend far. 
4 few yards below the summit his trencl 
into a main fire trench, much damaged 
yardment; its traverses mere heaps 


+ 


o spurt 


Ss, amn 


shut 





the deep 





ran 


by bom! 












of earth, sandbags askew. He turned 
along it, threading his way among the 
feverishly digging mer 

After w steps he turned suddenly into 
a little square armor-plated recess in the 
wall of the parapet, offering just space 


enough for the officer, corporal and two tele- 
t contained. The officer 


phone orderlies 
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stood wi n, peering ou 
through wall. He turned 
round at the entrance of his relief 

**Good evening, Hirschauer,” said Weber. 

**Good evening,” replied the other wear- 
ily. Even in this dim light it could be seen 
that he was " . 
“Your people arrived in front of you. I 
have relieved r 1e 

**Nothir . fres sh? 

“No. juliet s} 

For a fe Ww mil 
technicalities; 





chink In the 


t hour or two.’ 
thev discussed brief 


hauer bade 


re 1] is 1as 





tes 
and then Hirs« 
him good night. 

Left alone with his 
the telephone communication to his bat 
tery with the air of one to 
ordinar Vv business routine He poke 
Hauptmann with the field guns, some two 


men, Weber tested 


whom this was 


to the 





thousand yards back across the ridge. 
“No; nothing fresh. All quiet. . « e« 
No. No signs of attack at present.” 
He put down the receiver and went across 


to where the Schere nfe rnrohr, the telescopic 
range !f nder, leaned on its tripod 
the wall. He looked out through tl 
in the sandbags. 


against 
e chink 


In the Grasp of Fate 


Almost straight in front the mass of Mont 
Kemmel loomed up black against the last 
radiance of the late Jetween 
and him a white mist was ris 
level sheets. On his right he thought he 
could just discern the pale glimmer of the 
skeleton-white Tower of Ypr es, a familiar 
enough object in the plain that this view 
dominated in the dayt | 


sunset. 


ing in 


base 





ime. Close at hand 
the tangled masses of barbed wire stretched 
down the ridge toward the English trenches 
atthe bottom. From somewhere among the 
stakes came the sharp thin flash and quick 
report of a German rifle in a sniper’s post 
Jeyond — wire, which he now 
badly cu shell fire, an E nglish machine 
gun Boe out its prohibition of an at 
tempt to repair 


the obst 
He gazed inter — t 
position. There 
shroud of mist stretched, away below him, 
level into the dusk, like a sheet of water. 
It was impenetrable, its unruffled imper 
ceptible rise producing an illusion of brood 
ing calm. I there 





saw to be 





isnosigr 


nder it guns here and 
boomed or cracked, according to their dis- 
tance; but, after the prolonged nome of the 


duel, tl uling and « 








artillery ‘ as 
falling shells that for so \ ‘ae s had 
dominated the ear, the prominence of their 
casual detonations merely empha d tl 

unwonted peace. He stared ir the mist, 


those distant hill 
touge and Mont Noir, 
right, behind Mont 
into the darkening sky, sear 
fled, for a gl 
bel Ww 

| 


The orderlies bel 


toward 


masses, 





mpse of the 


ind hin wert Lie? 


as he gazed fixedly before him he dri 


out of touch with reality; seemed t 
alone in this vigil over a solitude bereft of 


feature, but pregnant with mysterious men- 
ace. It came to him sudder 


man 4 times Kaze d out precise ly thus over 


the blank level sheet of mist that hid an 
enemy. When 2 He could not identify it. 
His emotional backgro and uld not blend 


with any remembered incident, and it was 
the emotional hacheeund that 
to him so uncannily from the past—pre- 
cisely thus. 

It seemed an experience many times ré 
produced in past existences, with exact]; 
that same pervading sense of personal inse 
of powerlessness to do anything else. 
Gazing thus from a hilltoyrin Flanders over 
the mist that hid the English foemen await 
ing the moment to slay, he, the lad from 
Munich, fulfil led destin} ‘in the spiral « of the 
eons. He had a flitting vi himself ir 
the grasp of ar 


came back 





curity 





sion of 





that placed 
him agai n and again in these cir¢ 
in the penultimate hour befor« 
his life. 


1 obscure Fate 





of his position. 
which now lost its spe inal 


I 
a maze of trenches. He 








deliberately. And in those ( wert 
English soldiers in flat steel helmet 
spaced normally or massed for the att 

He could not say But, should the 
through the mi he must be ant 
ready to give the signal, to shout through 





























a Taia one t se that had been mad 
nigh f ~ yn the threatened sector 
Was | le 

And be i the trenches Ly ? 
ir indreds, in t inds ins beside 
which the ed crews slept for a brief 
space wi weapons cooled, storing 
! energy for that final fie of de- 
struct that would be the to the 
Cl iX he knew to be ine And, 
} ng on the roads to tl under 





that pall of mist, he could visualize the 





long streams of wagons, of motor transport, 
bringing up new hillocks of shells to melt 
later when the | rages raged upon the 
ridge 


h he thus 


moment or two in whi 1S 


he intense purposeful ac 





army hidden under that 
rs ceased to be mere 
had a glimpse of 
ith wives and mothers and 





children, held, as he was, in the grip of 
relentless Fate, mysteriously forced—he re- 








ie the theme 

in the trench, he in 
officer givir instructions to ng 
party about to repair the wire Ss wa 
reality; he listened to the instructions 


ng |} 


s eves from the chink. It 
Imost d were 


lark. 


without taki 


was now The stars 





bright, even in the west. e mist was no 
longer a feature. He he ard the last care 
full reiterated orders of the officer, saw 


nalatinet te 


i rms go from the foot of the 
parapet into that perilous wilderness where 


the loose wire hung. It seemed to him that 
on the instant a vicious fire must burst 
forth to meet them. It did not. The sector 
remained quiet, in a brooding hush. Only 


northward the cannonade 
nee more, grew momentarily more 
HI glanced toward the yt llow 





recom 





d his mind went back to 
the comfortable well-lighted dugout of the 
battalion headquarters. He heard again the 


Oo bac k, Saw 
the major’s little face in indignant repudia 
t ol the iggested cata trophe. By a 
houghts flitted to 
long dark s {t into the 
at tunnel end where they j 
for an intimation of their 
ble? 


le fate. Possibl 


conve ition of an hour or tw 











n: totl 








In Vain 


Ain Old Text Comes Back 


s ridicule; 
tion that it 


irred again to the major’ 


to eadjutar 's scornful sugge 
yould be “something new.’’ There was 
something familiar in that His mind 





to his schoolboy days he 


elf sitting with rows of other uni 
little boys in church—Etwas Neue 
Sin ante novam rem fecerit Dominus 


What was that? A text; Numbers xvi, 
o him word for word in 

of the priest: “But if 
the Lord make a new thing and the earth 




















open her mo andswallowthemup ... 
then ye ill understand that these men 
have provoked the Lord.” 

Bah! He felt his men behind look 
up at his rt laugh. He was strangely 
fanciful to-night. Concentrate! concen- 
trate!—yes, that was also a memory from 
I ! lda old master Hert 
Gott! The dark western sky toward which 
he looked leaped into one long blaze. He 
was instantly nothing but a soldier. 

Ir lowing waves of sound the 
roar 1 and crash of a thousand 
g a prearr ged instant, smote 
} yet continued from the first 
tar ng lvo when he heard the wailing 
rush of the on-coming shells; the rending, 

ning crashes of their arrival. The roar 

ntained itself, fiercely inten od f 
moment to moment in a de gy hag 
dence ol reports, throbbing into the di 
tance like a gigantic drum. The rushing of 
! led the air in the brief interval 

ver the appalling detonations close at 
hand 

The irdment had recommenced 
He ( hoarse nout n the trench be 

r the t npede of panic-stricker 
1 g to the d it He set | 
‘ nd gazed steadfast through h 
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eh Out there r ne vire \ 
Dy tful red flashes that le ‘ i ( 
with the ¢ he sa } gure 
working party s ) 
1OKE acing | ‘ iL fie 
tangiements would remal ‘ ed 
Long ¢ iwl nul cha 
ol t int ng ! « t ‘ I I ‘ Hy y I 
a Tresh paroxy ind cease eve i ne 
earth shoo} it ea V ) S10? \ 
reek as of burnt firework ed the little 
square shelter, got into his eyes, was inhaled 
into his lungs. Unco yusly he smeared 
his eyes with the back of his hand, ent 
on that bit of ground darkly in front of 
him, ready to shout to the telephonist at 


the 


irst sign of 


any 


a moving gure 


noment the 





zone of the falling 
} 


shells might shift farther back—he heard 
many going well over already—and the 
sritisn infantry come rushing up behir t 
barrage, bomb and knife in hand, for the 





brief death reconnoitering 


struggle of a 





raid. He cursed at his own infantry, cowe 
ing in dugouts, too par tricken in 
this shell fire to fling up the flares that 
should illuminate their front 


Crash followed crash in such 


cession that it was scarcely possible to note 


the wail and whine, the broad fierce i 

lance of the countles proje ‘ tearing 
through the air The noise of the Britis! 
batterie was one long-continued hea 

roar, surging to ponderous climaxe Be 
hind him an almost equally fierce roll of 
sound came from the German gut work 
ing furiously to | t down tl errible fire, 





The Horizon Aflame 


he altered the 


front 


When, for a brief moment 
focus of his gaze f1 


om his bnmediate 





to a longer range, his eyes were dazzled 
with a wonderful spectact lo the utter 
most limits of vision the ciose horizon wa 
atlame Broad white tet of brillian 
light flared ceasel ly to tl enith, nov 
far, now strangely near, to the right, to the 
left too rapidly multiphed in thetr irrey 

lar coincidence to cour Among them 
shot vellower tongue Mf tlame itt mand 

leaping and flickering along the gun posi 


invisible in the dead light of day 
Flashes of an 
end of a gamut of fire of which the othe 
Wa a livid purple Far cl 
ablaze, with a heart 
smother of rolling 

Nearer at hand the yt 
twinkled, ever renewed a 


tions 


almost oranye nue y e one 


smoke 
low shrapnel stars 
they flashed and 


Vani shed, over trenches where German gun 
ners thought British infantry might be 
massed for the attack. Close in, the ground 


was at last vividly illumined ir 
light, now ing, now 
the flares flung up one aft 
dered fre 
to the perilous post He gu ed, 


with intense and peering vision, at the 


the ghastly 
down, of 
another b 


increa 





German soldiers o1 ym their dugou 


lookout 
tastic shadows thrown by the tangled wire, 
on stakes 


askew, in the dark crater pit 


where the shells had bur 


He existed, a conscious point of intelli 
gence, held by intense y nal e the 
leaping terrors of the 1 
germ-sell, agonizing from instant to instant 
In a renewed mirac ot cont ! { ugh 
aun uncomputed immeasurable period. The 
inferno that thundered and crashed about 
him never varied, ente fs ne phase 
that would he p to ma on tin i hie 

hock of a near | at t I 
lo ed DY al ‘ it tne ( 
he lor nf ‘ t roa 
of the British batte as inde t 
sustained as that h came e an ¢ ) 





from the German 





panorama of ceasele flashe eaping 
regular y to the stars wa is monoton 
in its renewal as that of jostling es lor 








contemplated; was a hypnotic di eme 
on. Still, he ad, ¢ irly co 
nothing else, at tne thully iu 
rie of stakes and ! ying f 
nee idder ened ia 
Lary A LArert re le ( D 
nga ier arc than usua ea ling 
dwindling star far out amid the ire, throw 
ing new hadow among the twisted ob 
cle At last! The fullfillment of hi 
eternity of strained expectation was, when 
it came i ock alt nic ! neartbpea 
raced 
For one more second he ¢g H y? 
trated u paro m of atte ” il co 
vuised and fixed the 1 ele i la 
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Jeyond, in the greenish-white glare of the 
expiring light spluttering upon the ground, 
he saw figures, erect and bent forward pur- 
posefully; saw the vivid pallor of the faces; 
saw them move as the light shot up in one 
last flash before it died. He turned round 
into the darkness of the shelter. It was like 
a black dungeon—as silent. Alone? The 
fe ar was simultaneous with his word. 

‘Batte ry ! 

In the darkness the voice of the Unter- 
officier spoke immediately into the tele- 
phone. 

“Battery, Herr Lieutenant!” 
calmly. 

‘First 
Fire!”’ 

He heard the message shouted down the 
line; thanked God, in a sudden recollection 
of the risks, that the communications were 
still intact; wondered whether the line 
orderlies were still present, in the instant in 
which heturned again to his observation slit. 

“Battery firing, Herr Lieutenant!” said 
the voice of the Unterofficier behind him; he 
scarcely heard it, craving for another flare. 

On his left another observation officer 
had seen the enemy—or had taken the 
alarm from this local barrage—for another 
series of vivid little flashes commenced to 
jump out of the black air. He gazed, 
oblivious of a terrible crash just behind 
him. The stretch of tangled wire was now 
fantastically illuminated as flare after 
soared up from the German lines, fell like a 
hissing star to extinction in the wilde 
One fell in close proximity to where he had 
first observed the enemy; lay burning 
bright. 

They were still there! They? He gazed 
again; saw the same erect and purposefully 
bent figures, the same white faces among 
the thicket of the stakes. The shrapnel 
still lit and cracked above them. They were 
the bodies of the repairing party, caught 
by the sudden reopening of the bombard- 


it added 


barrage—ten rounds gunfire! 


flare 


‘rness. 


ment, dead, hung up on the wire! He 
cursed savagely. 

‘Cease fire!’’ he shouted over his shoul- 
der 

He heard the Unterofficier repeat the 


orde r again and again into the telephone. 
" og persian broken, Herr Lieu- 

he reported. 

ie ap ry officer cursed agi ain. 
‘Send up a light signal!’’ he 

“And send one of the men along the wire. 





ordered. 


” 


Deafening Detonations 


In the reaction from the fierce excitement 


of the fancied attack his mind went back 
to the battery, where the men were now 
stepping back from the silenced guns. He 


was glad— cowardly—that the broken com- 
munications precluded an awkward ex- 
planation to the Hauptmann. He could 
imagine that officer beside himself with 
mingled curiosity and anxiety. Thence his 
thoughts slipped to the battalion head- 
quarters dugout, where he had drunk a mug 
of coffee on the way up. Was the electric 
light still brightly illuminating that cozy 
little shelter, with its picture-hung walls? 
He wondered whether the major and the ad- 
jutant were still there, safe from this inferno 


aboveground— perhaps discussing Kiihl- 
mann’s pessimistic forebodings. 
It was, of course, ridiculous! Nothing 


could blow up a ridge from its foundations! 
Then he thought of Kiihlmann himself, far 


down in that narrow tunnel, listening 
listening; and then his men, digging away 
again, in their rayless night all oblivious of 


the shells crashing and howling and shat- 
tering in night of stars overhead. He 
shuddered. It was better to face it up here 
The Engliinder, too—his mind reverted 
to them for an instant-—-they were even 
deeper, if Kiihlmann spoke truth; digging 
digging — or had they finished digging? Was 
the mine all laid, an officer sitting some 
where over yonder, his hand on a firing key, 
his eyes on the slowly moving pointers of a 


the 


watch, waiting for the instant when one 
brusque movement should He tried 
to imagine a su rpassing roar; heard, with 


the clearness of hallucination, the adjutant’s 
scornful: “Etwas Neues!"’ He willed him 
self to agree with him as once more he 
focused his attention on the dreary wilder- 
ness of the entanglement, with its back- 
ground of leaping flashes from guns that 
never ceased. 

Suddenly the bombardment passed into 
a new phase. From somewhere in the dark 
depths not far distant he saw bright short 
flashes jump up, illuminating the inequali 
ties of the ground surface, multiplied over a 
wide front Almost immediately he heard 


EVENING POST 


the deafening detonations of great trench- 
mortar bombs exploding along the line on 
his left and right. Mingled with them, in 
greater numbers, were the sharper bursts of 
shells, arriving in ever-renewed flights. 

These short-range projectiles, vomited 
as from inexhaustible fountains in the 
enemy trenches, now monopolized the 
bombardment of the German front lines. 
The guns that still flashed and scintillated 
in the western darkness had lengthened 
their aim. He heard their shells crashing 
back and ever back over the ridge in the 
intervals of the heavy explosions close at 
1and. They seemed, however, to be dimin- 
ishing steadily in their frequency; the leap- 
ing gun flashes toward which he gazed 
seemed to be renewed in an ever-waning 
multitude. 


The Heaving Hillside 


The bombardment was dying down. He 
assured himself of this with a relaxation of 
the intense strain that had held him so 
long. The night was surely nearly over. 
He glanced at the phosphorescent dial of his 
watch—it marked five minutes past four.* 
Yet another reprieve? The dawn must be 
on the point of breaking. One more hour, 
at the most, and the attack would be either 
delivered— or looming still, a vague, awful 
menace that overshadowed every thought 
and act of those granted another day of life. 

Any moment of this next hour might be 
that chosen by the mysterious controlling 
brain far distant behind those diminishing 
gun flashes. Any moment! He gazed into 
the night as against shut doors that would 
suddenly fly open. The minute hand of the 
wrist watch, still held under his eyes, 
crawled slowly between the five and ten. A 
stunning shock came, with a bright red 
flash. 

He picked himself up from the floor, 
cursing the telephone box, against which 
his head had been knocked. He knocked it 
again, against the roof, as he rose. Dense 
fumes choked him. He remained on his 
knees, felt round him. The shelter had col- 
lapsed under the explosion of a trench- 
mortar bomb. get ger Sa a gta 
level he saw fitful reflections. Not 
buried——Gott sei dank! He crawled toward 
the orifice; crawled over the dead body of 
the Unterofficier. He dragged a box of 
signal flares with him as he issued into the 
wrecked trench. Fierce bursts leaped up 
from it on either hand. He could not stay 
there. He must go farther back, where he 
could still observe in some safety. 

He glanced up to the ridge, saw 
houette black against a blanching sky. 
dawn! 

The next instant he felt the hillside rise 
and heave like the sea from its foundations; 
continue to lift and fall under his feet as he 
reeled and stumbled on his hands and knees, 
equilibrium impossible. One wild spasm of 
bewildered alarm convulsed him in the 
fraction of a second before he saw a vast 
fountain of red flame shoot up from the 
summit of the ridge above him—no, not 
one, but many such fountains, repeated 
into the indefinite distance, banishing the 
stars in one colossal rending stupefying 
roar that swallowed the loudest burst and 
would not cease. 

Sprawling on the heaped clay, he stared 
up, dazed, fascinated; saw enormous black 
domes against the sky where the fountains 
of flame had been; heard the succession of 
gigantic rumbling blasts as the noise of the 
more distant explosions arrived. Still the 
grou nd rocked and heaved and sank. He 


quick 


its sil- 
The 


felt sickeningly insecure, as though falling 
through a world in disintegration. The 
black domes sank; and in a deluge of hur- 


tling débris, while the concussion of the 
deafening explosions yet rang in his ears, he 
I more the long thundering roll 


heard once 
and slam an d roar of the British batteries, 





firing together at a maximum of repetition. 
Even as the first wild flight of shells ar 
rived and crashed, he rose totteringly to his 


feet on the still shuddering earth and gazed 
toward the enemy. 

Against the but startlingly 
a series of magnificent coruscations of 
multicolored sparks was whirling unceas 
ingly in parabolic rains of fireworks from 
sources near the ground. He stared for an 
instant in bewildered admiration at the 
strange and beautiful spectacle 

Then, as the greenish-white flares, the 
signal lights, shot up from the battered 
trenches, he saw the uncouth ponderou 
bulk of tanks nosing their way, with high 


*German summer ti! Five tes past three a.m. 


Baglsh » ert 


darkness, 


close, 
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blind snouts in the air, over the wrecked 
entanglements, sparks from their grinding 
contact with the wire flying over and round 
them. The attack! He bent down to his 
box of signal flares and sent up rocket after 


rocket, red and white, against the paling 
stars. 
Then he turned and dashed along the 


wrecked trench, clambering over heaps o 
débris, stumbling into deep craters, strait 
ing every nerve to get over the summit of the 
ridge. About him was an inferno of stu: 
ning rending explosions. He ran on as 
dream —desperate, baffled, yet continui 
Something professional in him noted an 
unfamiliar shell rush; wondered dully what 
it was. Red fire was burning somewhere, 
glowing through the choking smoke that 
reeked across the hillside. 

He found himself in a part of the deep 
communication trench still retaining some 
of its features. He recognized his where 
abouts for a moment, ran on, hearing be 
hind him the thudding of bombs, the ham 
mering of isolated machine guns, the sharp 
vicious cracks of the weapons carried b: 
the tanks, mingled with the rush and 
crash of countless shells bursting ever farther 
across the ridge. 

He tripped suddenly over an obstacle, fe 
with hands outstretched on iron. In the 
bright red glow that came from somewhere 
above the lip of the trench he identified the 
obstacle as he rose. The oxygen cylinders 
He gave a glance to his left; saw a man 
legs dangling from the middle of a 
mass of clay. It was the pulley attendant 








solid 


caught by the fall of earth as he peered 
down the shaft that would not again be 
opened. The artillery officer only faintly 


realized the horror that chilled him as he 
ran on. 


The Unfamiliar Hill 


He was pulled up short by a sheer wall 
of earth that barred his progress. He could 
not identify it. He gazed up, in stupefac 
tion, at a great conical hill rising where no 
hill _ been before, dark ag: 1inst the paling 
sky. As he staggered back he saw the Re: 
Cross we Shes of the first-aid dugout, a 
askew, protruding from the débris at the 
foot of the hill. Then, on the right — there 
had been a trench—the battalion head 
quarters dugout. He stared at the great 
bulk of the unfamiliar hill, unable to recon- 
cile it with what he had known. It towered 
solid above him, on the site where he had 
left only excavations in the level earth; 
where he had sat, deep down, with friends in 
a dy 9 gl furnished cave only a littl 

hile before. It looked eternal in its mass 
in this magically changed landscape. 

The artillery officer laughed aloud, the 
screaming laugh of a maniac who triumphs 
in his dream that he is the first of men to 
scale the mountains of the moon. Then he 
commenced to scramble up the loose earth 
of the steep side. Below him, round him, 
was the strange ruddy glow he had alread; 
noticed, which he now accepted as an it 
tegral part of his unearthly environment 
He nodded his head at an internal voice that 
assured him distinctly that the moon was 
the abode of devils. The surge of roaring, 
clashing, fulminatingsound that beat round 
him confirmed him in this acquiescence. He 
laughed again as he clambered upward, 
shouting Latin prayers, stray verses from 
the Bible, which a pious Munich mother 
had taught him in his boyh ood, triumphing 
in his victory over the diabolic 

At last he reached the top. He 
his feet and was about to advance when h« 


rose to 


drew back suddenly. Sheer below was a vast 
pit from which dense smoke curled and 
drifted. Far down in the smother of fum« 


lurked a fierce red smoldering glow. Ile 
gazed down, smitten with awe 
He seemed to be two individuals, star 


into the gulf. One 


an insane one — eja 
lated: “Herr Gott! The headquarter 
dugout!” The other—exulting, triun 
phant, scornful of this incomprehensibl 


madman 
justified: 
corum!” 


shouted, like an antique proph et, 
** Disrupta est terra sub pe 
He waved his arms, lost hi 
ing and slipped into the pit. 

He slid some distance an obstruc 
tion arrested him, sprawlin g. He gazed up 
at the crater’s lip, darkly circular agai: 
the sky; and as he looked a projectile ar 
rived with an ugly unfamiliar rush. Th 
incomprehensible madman in him identiti« 
it with those already heard; wondered a 
to the burst. 

A sheet of flame flashed from the wall of 
the crater, trickled down toward him in a 
broad stream of liquid fire. 


foo 


belore 
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Why Engineers Choose 


The Warner-Lenz For 20 Famous Cars 
The All-Important Fact 


Mark that 20 car makers, after all tests and comparisons, 
have adopted the Warner-Lenz. That means, we believe, 
all save one who have yet changed to lawful lenses. 





























That overwhelming verdict, based on accurate tests, in- 
dicates the coming lens. And motorists who change lenses 
as they must—will do well to accept these conclusions. 

















Shaft Light Test—Note the Limited Spread and Blinding Glare 


Your own comparisons, if you make them, will confirm these 
engineers. For the Warner-Lenz is in many ways supreme. 


Standard Equipment On 











Packard Westcott Doble Steam Marmon 
Peerless Davis Stutz Daniels 8 

McFarlan Hal Twelve Moon White 

| = : ee B Standard 8 Murray Fiat Lenox 
Warner-Lenz Test—Note the Soft, Widespread Light. No Glare Rays, High or Low Crawford Cunningham Oh 10 Electric Anderson 
The time has come when old-type lenses light down to the road. Or you must adopt Rise and fall of the car does not affect 
must be thrown away. State-wide laws for the Warner-Lenz. And these are the reasons this light, nor does turning of the lens in 
bid them in 22 states today. Also countless for that: the lamp rim. That is vitally important. 


local laws The Ideal Light Most Widely Adopted 


To make old lenses glareless one must cloud 


: ¥ : > lar oT 117 ae ce ract ly . _ . 
them or dim them. That may serve in city With the Warner-Lenz your full light can The Warner-Lenz means vastly better light 
driving, but not on country roads. The pres be used without restriction. It is legal every than the lenses now forbidden. You will never 
ent state laws cover all roads, and they make where. That has been decided by countless drive without it when you try it once. 

a lawful lens essential—and at once. authorities. And by every commission ap- That is why all these engineers have adopted 
pointed under any state law. the Warner-Lenz. And why more motorists 


No Blinding Glare There are no direct beams, no glare rays. So have abandoned old lenses for it than for any 


; f —_— ern there are no height restrictions. The Warner- other. After even a minute’s comparison you 
These laws forbid a blinding glare, as every- 


: ld Lenz ‘floods your whole field of vision with a are bound to agree with them. 
one knows they should : 


glareless, all-revealing light. Change your lenses now. Glare lights are 
} } — ntialier aliice we raw : 
eS SS Warner-Lenz light is like daylight—all-per-  *@boo. 
sotenn thie vading. It lights the road and roadsides, far The right lens will make night driving ten 
: and near. The rays spread out to light the times more enjoyable. See your dealer o1 
You must quell your light, which makes coun- curves and turns. They light the upgrades write to us. Look for the name Warner-Lenz 
try driving impossible. Or you must hold the and the downgrades. on the glass. 





\VAIRINIE REIN 


This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


















. ( Diameter in Inches Per Pair PLEASE NOTE—If your dealer 
Prices of OT sce eo, ~~ hasn’t them and will not get 
Warner-Lenz ( 1044 to 12 ; mT) them for you, write us and give 
West of Rockies 25c Per Pair Extra name and model of your car. 

Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.5 
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The Most Reliable 
Type of Tire 


Above, is your car with ; By impregnating every cord 
weight, sway and driving for with lithe, supple rubber they 
are completely insulated against 
Below, is the impact of the friction and eliminate destru 
road tive internal heat 
Che points of contact between Vulcanizing under internal ai 
the two are yur four tire pressure instead of squeezing the 
tires in rigid metallic molds ac- 
Poo much depends upon tires complishes uniform distribution 
to risk mecdiocri of strain so that each cord beat 
; it proportionate part of the 
his is why there ts an increa tre 
my demand tor lederal Cord 
tire In addition to our black non 


kid Cord tire are our whit 


| lu ive kedetr il feature ll non kid Rugged and black 
ire longer mileage and greater Crathk—all three with the ex 
weal clusive Double Cable Base. 
There are four double lavet The nearest kederal deak 
of loose cords. can save you money 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
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EDERAL Gro Tires 


DOUBLE CABLE BASE 
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BROTHERS OF CHRIST 


Continued from Page 16 


g out for 
miles round, my eyes so daz 1 by them 
t see the dwe llings. 


Descending, then, into the streets, and 





gilded spires and domes 





feeling there the draw and urge of the great 





Revolution, I would start off to some bar- 
rac fille mutinous soldiers, or to the 
headqua some strike. But suddenly 
on the crowds reet I would be stopped 





by a denser throng gathered before some 





holy shrine or some da d chapel. Men, 
women and children, v ingmen and sol- 
diers, too, would stand by hundreds wait- 
ing for a chance to get inside, to buy candles 


ng solemn service. 


livious of anything 


and ti 
They would stand 
round them 

And like a mighty fortress high in the 
center of the town stood the Holy Krem- 


lin, an immense walled region of palaces 





and churches, the place where the Czars 
of All the Russias came for coronation. 
Here for countless generations, always 


concourse of peo- 





upon Easter Eve, a vast 
ple kept gathering and gathering until they 














were p acked in a solid mass, and so stood 
waiting through the night for the moment 
when fron ne of the el irches there should 
come a burst of song, to be caught up by 
the n e, to swell in volume and to 
roll ‘ awakening town. The 
or t en! As th ey sang it, 
tral 1 yrace; for that is the 
way Russians. In no other country 
of th d have I heard the expression 
But a I s tothe 
past. Wha d e? 
To-day there is revolution, so universal 
and so deep that it is impossible to tell 
vhat parts of the nation’s life will survive 
‘ of the se r fires of change. But this 
much is sure, that the great Revolution, by 


h I mean not just a thing of theories 
l'état, but a heaving 

hundred and eighty 
: on people—this greater upheaval, in 


not consciously but instine- 





. held fast to its religious feeling and 


made it a part of its present joy. In those 
f wo! | days last spring that so 
many R look back upon with long- 





ing and deep hunger now, upon the streets 
rst gr light of a cold 






March « f pon happy multitude 
more thar nee an old lamillar song arose 
it eled d n the streets. And the 
( t Risen! 


Black Priests and White 


























Ther ( tive leaders plunged into 
the mat ¢ demanding swift solu- 
tion, the questio f religion was lost in the 
pene l chac Che whole machine of the 
Orthodox Church was quickly taken over; 
but what happened there was almost 

gnored by the radical lecders. For 

ough the Church, for ages part and parcel 

of the ¢ 1 Rég e, nad stood against all 

progress, they did not deem it vital enough 
1 eT ‘ 

And left t bu rne along on the 

le f r ‘ cra the Church be 
gan to re e. For if in the councils of 
Pe gl ! rgotten it was not 

they ges. The dark people began to 
turn out their priests or to send petitions to 
Petrograd that Church abuses should be 
( ( House of God \ 
t ( er to keep his} * 
i ¢ pped of it r 
harm and given back to the people them- 
es. | i of casting it from them they 
rto their breasts. It was theirs, 

l themsel 

i wherein ali 

r ‘ d but in ve 

br é ( S 

| fex read to larger towns 

traveled ently over the land. 

n r es working in I 

to-day, its v e was not heard round the 

world: its doings were not featured in great 

headlines in the press, because there was 

nothir er onal there. But there was 
me ng 

‘The Rus jox Church,” I was 

1 t Mr 2. Crane, who has 
beer tus imes and has studied 
the Chu f y years, “‘has worked 
the or orae revolution in the land. 
Urged on and firmly supported by the peo- 





ple everywhere, it purged itself of abuses 


} ] > bea 
and drove out numberless priests and monks 
een Known to be corrupt and 











many higher officials subservient to the 
Old Régime. In little village meetings they 
elected delegates— pl easants, men and 
women; d these delegates met in larger 
towns, and from these district congresses 


to great provin- 








other delegates were sent 


cial assemblies. 

“I saw the one in Moscow » thou- 
sands of men and women, a large part of 
them simple peasant folk, elected a Metro- 


















politan, an offic in the priesthood who 
ranks hi r than an archbishop. And for 
this office they cnose a mar who, though he 
had been active in church work, was not a 
member of the clergy either of the Blac 
Priests or the White. 

“The Black Pri ire } the 
Vhite are the priests in the es, WnO 
know the people’s needs 7 er nave 

ays, theref« e, been close to the common 
life; and in their ranks were included the 
more progressive elements. ‘Progressive’ 
sounds incongruous when applied to the 
Russian Church; but you would be sur 
prised to hear some of unger Whit 
Priests talk. Many of seems to mé 






have caught the essential spirit of the Rev 
olution, though its excesses have passed 
them by.” 


Democracy in the Church 


“The congregations so organized have 
resolved to take over all the immense and 
ill-defined church property, to be managed 
henceforth by boards of trustees elected by 
the people themselves. As time goes on the 


people in every church in Ru 





ably have a voice in choosing all church offi- 
cials. On the other hand, they are not for 
wholly breaking past ties ¥ ith tl e Govern- 
ment. 

**Let the Church remain,’ they say, ‘a 
part of the new Government; but let there 
be no more persecution of other religious 
sects in the land. There must be real free- 
dom of worship in the n republic 


So democracy is coming into t Church, 





and this may affect in no small degree the 
greater democracy outside. For sooner or 
later the nation will come under the con- 
trol of a Government elected by all the 
Russian people; and in the elections every- 
but especially in the villages, the 
influence of the new Church is likely to be 
considerable—if not in the first election 
then in the succeeding one 

Last summer the Cudets, the great Lib- 
eral party in Russia, were already counting 
on this. Several of their leaders told me 

, 


how, in the campaign they were planning 


where, 


to make in the villages, they relied on the 


support of the village priests all over the 





land 

“The peasants are not ready,” said one 
“to do without religion. They still have a 
deep belief in God So they'll keep the 


priests they feel they can trust, and these 
priests will be a restraining force. The pe 
ant will soon find himself confronted by 


urgent problems demanding for their solu 
tion abler and clearer minds than his own, 
‘The Bolshev will fail him there, for the 
ire not practical bullders; and so, as he! 
always done, he will turn to the forme 


landowner, t her, 
village merchant, village priest. And the 
priest will not be last of these. So the new 
Church will be one of those force that 
ise through the months and ye 
while the voices that are so loud to-day 
little by little die away.”’ 
With another Cadet 


certain large city of Russia, to an old y 


he country doctor, te 











where in the past a long succes 

officials had lived in pomp and cere 
holding little courts of their own. A 

has been done away with now. A} t led 
us into a large somber room, | f 
nished; and as we entered ‘ Se 
meet us a huge hands« man ina | 
gown. His and he |} 


great sil 
deep and musi 
liberal bishops who have been allowed to 
remain. 

** Russia is in a bad time,” he said; 
I’m sure the good God will help u I 
the Russians are the most devoutly relig 
people in the world. The; 
little; but they will turn 
wanderings will have done much good 
they are struggling to bring democra 
into our Russian life—and Russia nee 
democracy. We all 


Old Régime. A constit 
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HE FIFTH annual 
opening of the In- 
dian riding season. A 
national institution 
among motorcycle en- 


thusiasts—old and new. 


Over 2,500 Indian deal- 
ers everywhere are 
equipped for this big 
get-together occasion— 
to show you the 1918 
Indian models, explain 
them, instruct you in 
their operation, demon- 
strate them, entertain 
you, give you useful 


SOUVENIFS. 


Make your local Indian 
dealer’s showroom your 
clubroom on. Indian 
Day. Watch for his an- 
nouncement of special 


features. 


Meantime, get a copy 
of the 1918 Indian Cata- 
log. Study the makeup 
of your favorite motor- 
cycle or bicycle—then 
go see and examine the 


various models. 


Henpee ManuracTurinc Company 
699 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 
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yourself how to improve 


glad to send you 

Multikopy Car 
aper so that you can see for 
the qual 
ity of your work through its use. 
ill ot tl 
t throughout this country and 
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Improve the appearance of your 
letters by using tar Brand 
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perhaps just possible; but I am doubtful 
even of that, for I know our people so well. 
They love republics and congresses; they 
love to gather and discuss and fee] that 
everything is in their hands. 

**Before they are through the great land 
estates must surely go; and that is right, 
for we want more equality here. Just how 
it is to be managed is, of course, a difficult 
question; but, though our people make 
many mistakes, I know they will manage 
it right in the end. Because that is their 
way—mistakes and time wasted, but at 
last a solution truly great. And in all their 
trials and failures they will perhaps have 
learned something deeper than the other 
nations learn by hastening on in practical 
ways without this searching of hearts and 





souls. Before Russia comes through this 
crisis she will have drawn so close to the 
great bleeding heart of humanity that she 


will believe forevermore in the brotherhood 
of all mankind. 

“T hope that after this terrible war all 
peoples will be brothers in Christ. And yet 
I want to see each nation keep its selfhood. 
You must remain Americans; we Russians 
must stay Russians—and then, meeting as 
eternal friends, we shall have the more to 
give to each other. 

‘We shall have more to give than some 
of you dream. I see for Great Russia a fu 
ture now that may spread its influence over 
the world—not as the Germans spread the 
K omen but simply by the power of a reli 
gi ous brotherhood so vast that all the 
world shall feel how good it is to be our 
friends. 

**But make no mistake. To build such a 
nation we must put a stop to the wild ideas 
now being preached by the Bolsheviki and 
their kind. If such men had a use at the 
start they are no longer needed now. And 
they are more dangerous to real Russiat i 
democracy than any enemies from without. 
They do not belie ve in democracy. If they 
could they would seize the whole govern- 
ment and force their ideas on the nation, 
whether the people consented or not. And 
their ideas can lead only to confusion and 
despair. 

‘We who know the truth have been 
ilent too long. The time has come for 
peaking out. I have begun already to 
preach openly against them. And it is not 
only the Bolsheviki; even in the Provi 
sional Government are many men who are 
going too far. Their Ministry of Education 
has already taken from the Church its 
thirty-five thousand schools for the chil- 
dren. This is unjust, and it is wrong. Com- 
pulsory religious instruction is necessary 
to every child. The new Church must be 
given more power, not less—for a true de- 
mocracy cannot be Impose d from above: t 
must grow up out of the hearts and minds 
of all the people in the land. And the mass 
of the Russian people still hold to their 
deep faith in God.” 














The Real Soul of Russia 


To look into this matter of schools, a few 
days later, in Petrograd, | went to the Min- 
istry of Education. 1 was told that the 
Kerensky Government had tak = over the 
church schools because, as a whole, they 


In the smaller schools there 


illage priests as instructors 


were so poor, 
were only the 
and even in the | 
was most backward. 

‘But,” said the official, ‘“‘this will not 
mean the end of religious instruction. For 


» system 


larger schools the 





here is a significant fact: At the time we 
took over the schools it was announced | 
an immense education committee of teach 


ers and workingmen and soldiers, who have 
set themselves to watch over us, that our 
action in regard to church schools meant 
that religious instruction was now to be 
abolished. But inst: intly from the peasants 
in all sections of the land there went up 
such a cry of protest th at we have had to 
repudiate the committee’s proclamation.” 

The peasants insisted last summer that 
I instruction be retained. Have 
they changed since then, or will they op- 
pose the attempt of the Bolsheviki now to 
seize church property everywhere, close up 
church institutions by thousands, and 
religious teaching in the 
when the radical gov- 
ernment there did the same thing a decade 
ago, there was not enough opposition to 
keep the plan from working out. But for 
Russia I have my doubts. 

On the other hand, there may still be 
changes far more sweeping than the re- 
forms already enacted in the Church. Not 

its organization but its ritual and it 


engious 


once abolish 


schools? In France, 





only 
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oth may be swept away like chaff; and 

» glittering hierarchy of saints, of angels 
po archangels may fade like an empty 
dream. Their heaven, which in the past re- 
flected the despotism down below, may now 
reflect the democracy. The ethical side of 
religion may be given dominance, and so 
the Church may win a place in the life of 
New Russia as a practic ~ aid to men, its 
work bound up as never b fore in the weal 
and woe of their daily lives. 

It was so in the olden days; for the early 
saints were more than religious 
They taught weaving, spinning, 

they were pioneers in many 
crafts; and they themselves went out into 
the fields to work and teach the peasants 
how to increase their harvests. All men 
should live like brothers, and God helps 
him who himself—such were their 
guiding princip! les. And there have been 
many churchm since to carry on the 
tradition of that sturdy broth hood. They 
have not been found in the rate wd 
Church, as a rule, but in the other religious 


tussian 


teachers. 
carpentry; 


helps 





, 








sects, which have grown despite savage re- 
pressi6n. 
For religion in ma is a wider, deeper 





force than any church can contain within 
its walls. And it is this zreater religion 
this instinctive reve toward life, this 
inborn brothe 4 fee ne toward men—that 
1s so likely to en , 

“Tf you want to fi nd out what our nation 
will be,”’ said a friend of mine in Moscow, 
“don’t look at the storm on the surface, 
but into the waters underneath—not so 
many fathoms deep. You will find the real 
soul of Russia there—not just a thing of 
theories, of what a few dreamers would like 
us to be, but what we Russians have really 
been; what we are and what we shall be.”’ 


rence 


The Old Believers 


And he took me to the Old Believers. 
These people are a religious sect that once 


belonged to the Russian Church. But in 
the fifteenth century the Church, on ac- 
count of its teaching of the brotherhood 


of Christ, was considered dangerous by the 
growing autocracy. It was therefore made 
a part of the government. But there were 
many who refu annexed to 
despotism. They clung tothe old freedom; 
they refused to change their ways; they 


ke pt thei ir church as it had been; and were 


sed to be so 





called the Old Believers. 
} 
iving the most merciiess persecu- 
tions for hundreds of years, they came 
through the fires hardened; for 7 Keep 


alive they had to be strong. Nearly half of 
them were ( who lived out on the 
ro igh ill of the m were plo- 
neers. From their midst have come not 
or y most of the great modern farmers in 
Russia, but most of the inventors, too, and 
1e medina ote irers. To-day they are eight 
million strong, and are spreading every- 
where. They may be a powerful factor in 
the building of the new nation. 

“We are old be in new things,’ 
one of their ‘Long ago, 
when the Czar of Russia emancipated all 
the serfs, one of our bishops said to him: 
‘This new thing you hz ily part 
of our old belief—in and brother- 
hood.’ And it For 
| yest part of our belief is our faith in 
mankind, through liberty 

and hard work and educ a- 
tion—always learning what is new—up the 
gres t long road to God.” 
they did not 

eir prin 


ossacks, 


frontiers, and ; 





lieve rs ° 


leaders told me. 


> done 1s or 





liberty 

has been so ever since. 

leey 

the progress ol 
I 


ial aid, 








seem like that. 
1 I entered their pri cip al church, out 
of Moscow, I felt as though I 
where all that was old 


on the edge 


were in a big tomb, 






had been preserve I had come from 
crowded mee —_ and from scenes of 
had felt revolution on every 


violence. I 
hand. And this chu ure 
dead as the past. A ponderous ple ice of 
heavy arches and graystone, its walls and 
vaulted ceilings were thickly studded with 
heavy gold frames, from which innumerable 
saints stared down; and the great bronze 
gate that led into the choir glinted rich red 
from the setting sun. It was quiet here. 
Only one woman sat in a pew, and farther 
forward a workingman stood, with his gray 
cap in his hand; and, with one foot ad- 
vanced a bit on one side, he kept up a queer 


seemed to me as 


jerky swaying, half forward and half side- 
wise— their manner of making obeisance to 
God. From the front of the church two 


priests, 


in plain black gowns, 
intoning in harsh 


groups of 
droned back and forth, 
singsong. 
When the 
a tall young priest, 


ceremony had come to an end 
with long black hair 
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and grave, serene, clear, smiling eyes, took 
us back into the choir; and there he showed 
us many old books—huge tomes of music, 


with a form of notation the world has left 
behind; old manuscripts, with the largé 
gray pages nearly rotting to decay and 
pasted on new leaves to preserve them 
That was it. To preserve the old; to keep 
alive the peace and quiet of the past —this 
seemed the whole purpose of the place. 
From the church we were taken to a 
small low cabin near by, where lived the 
archbishop who was the head of the Old 
Believers. And at once the whok 
phere changed. Though this churchman 
had in his congregation many great manu- 
facturers, he preferred to live in this 
cabin of four small rooms. In the 
which he received us the log walls were un- 
plastered and the floor was of bare plan 
Our heads nearly touched the ceiling. There 
were a table and a few stout wooden cl 
and an icon in one corner. And flanked 
on each side by two “om, priests, 
canes giants, with Jon g hair, stood by all 


atmos 


room in 











Russi 
The archbishop was perhaj 
but he was as stral ght as an ar! 
wore a black gown, and on hi 
tall round purple hat. My at 
caught at once by his face; by the indom 
table strength in th e bearded jaw an d reso- 
lute eyes. Here indeed was 
body and soul had, th rough frugal living 
and constant strict self-discipline, been 











i priest whose 


shaped and hardened to a strength of will 
and faith that was now guiding eight mil- 
priests were of 
friendly 


Aly 


His attendant 
eagerly liste 


lion people 
a simpler kind, 
souls. 

We were there for several 
supped at the bare table, on 
jam, and small round biscui 
crusts. These had been sent 
bishop explained, as a gift from 
relatives down south. The tea was in our 
honor, for the Old Believers, as a rule, do 
not drink tea or coffee—much less any fer 
mented drink. As we supped and the arc 








bishop talked I kept watching that face of 
hard solid muscle and those keen gra 
flashing eyes. Through the deep tle win- 
dow in the log wall the last rays of the sun 
shone upon him. 
The Archbishop's Views 
“T have bee n for the war from the start 


he declared. ‘To drive it tnroug 
tory—this is in my C ossack blood 
been a little doubtful of late; 
again I have strong belief. We: 
faith with our allies. I am preaching war 
and I am sending our priests to the 
to preach it there. There no peace 
between Free Russia and the man w! 
from Berlin. The Cossacks will 
mit to such rule. We have had enough of 
despots. This war must be fought through 
to the end. 

““When we heard that the United State 
the great republic , would stand by our 
our hearts all sprang for gladne 
mind if you are of another creed. 











an be 





oO Tule 


never sub 

















you are a free people. And when such a 
people throws in its lot with ours then \ 
are sure to win. It shows that, tho 
the e is only one God, there : »>many wa 
of finding him; and we kn that you 
must have found him, too—because you 
are free, and freedom is the only path by 


which men can climb to God. In our creeds 
we may be different, but we are brothers of 
Christ in arms. 

“It is absolutely 
now to America and bind 
gether both in trade and indus 
there is no way of bringing real freedom 
to our land except through the practical 





needful to draw close 


ourseives to- 





because 











knowledge that has made your cou 
what it is. To be free we be st 
We must have three thi first | 
and technical education every mar 





womar and child; secon¢ 
ern machines; and 
social and economic organiz: 
in order to apply the education to the ma- 
chines. 

‘Broad moral education and practical 
instruction, these must be bound togethe 
as tight as though they were one word. Ii 
you want a good engineer or a farmer or a 
business man, you must train him in such a 
way that there shall be a continual grip be- 
tween the scientific side of 
and the perception of the child. One child 
learns theories out of a book—and he w 
bea weakling Another lear: things out 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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JOOO HUDSON S “SIXES 


Each one a Guarantee of this New Series 













No one really in touch with motor car values now asks concerning talked with any number of Hudson Super-Six owners and they in 
the detail specifications of the Hudson Super-Six. that manner had come to feel iés reliability. It was that which had 
J 3 “ nersiad t m 1 hoo t} Super-Six ar y thy el dad theyv 

In the sale of more than 20,000 cars last year, few buyers wanted persuaded them to choose th a and so why shoul B they 
show any more interest in such details than one would display in 





such particulars. Thousands did not even care to see under the 


: : : : . : buying a watch? No one asks concerning the construction of the 
hood. They offered as explanation of their seeming disinterested main spring. What they want to know is whether the movement is 
ness that they were not themselves competent judges of such a reliable timekeeper. 

matters and that they chose the Super-Six because of what they So much assurance concerning the Super-Six is at hand wherever 
knew it had done in serving persons they knew one inquires that we refer prospective buyers to what the public 

They said they had read with interest and perhaps some skepti has to say about it 

cism the statements made about the car when it was first announced. But there is a particular about the Hudson line that everyone 
They were not sure that the Super-Six motor gave greater power must want to know. A trained mind is not needed to appreciati 
than other motors of equal size and that they did not understand the beauty and completeness of the ten different body models in 
the Hudson patented principle which minimized vibration and which it is now to be had. Examine the new Hudsons from the 
assured longer motor and car life. They explained that they were ide of their charm of line and the completeness of their appoint 
conservative buyers, not given to buying new things. But they ments, and rely upon what all motordom says for the Hudson as 
had followed the performance record of the Super-Six, they had your guide 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Easy 
Inventory 


-IGURING AND BOOKKEEPING 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME® LOW AS £125 
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me “Inventory Never Interferes 


with Our Service” 


Says A. T. VAUGHAN, President Vaughan & Marcy, Inc., 
Jewelers, Greenville, S. C. 


“To talk about ‘business as usual’ 
at inventory time may sound queer to 
the merchant to whom inventory’s 
still a big and troublesome job. But 
inventory doesn’t upset anything 
with us, and we don’t have to treat 
our customers perfunctorily — losing 
business and good will— while it’s 
going on. 


“And even with taking normal care 
of our trade and the development of 
our business during inventory period, 
we get the job finished in a day and-a 
half—instead of the full week it used 
to take us before we had our Burroughs 
Figuring Machine. 


“I don’t see how any store can afford 
the inaccuracies of the old way of 
writing inventory items and figuring 
them mentally—to say nothing of the 
time it takes and the sales it loses. 
And that goes double for the small store 
that’s growing—or that would be 


growing if its figure-facts were 
right. If our Burroughs Machine were 
not paying for itself several times a 
year on our daily figure work (which it 
is) we'd have it for inventory alone 
and be sure that it was a profitable 
investment.”’ 


Its Use on Inventory is an ‘‘Extra’’ 


The Burroughs Machine that Mr. Vaughan 
talks about really helps him run his business, 
because it gives him—every day—scores of 
important facts about his sales and profits 
that he wouldn’t be able to get and use with- 
out it. The things that every merchant has 
to know, and has to watch, and has to be 
sure of, never get away from the merchant 
who puts all his figure work up to a Burroughs. 


98 Burroughs Models—One for You 


The wide range of Burroughs Models includes a 
Burroughs for any business—large or small. 

Consult your banker or telephone book for the 
address of the nearest of the 189 Burroughs offices in 
the United States and Canada 

Burroughs offices are also maintained in the prin- 
cipal cities abroad 


MACHINES PRICED AS 





Continued from Page 66 
of books | tantly binding everything 
\ his real life—and 

hat child will grow t strong. If you 
want to make a banker, let the child play 
at running hiers, money 
and all the ‘ his mind is 
ensitive, he learn the very essence of 
business, and will soon grow keen and 
shrewd. And you must also make him 

We Old Believers have 


+ 
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tnere to 





lat he sees 












we have started them i: 
And this method wor 
most like a miracle of 


love to imita 








**So our schools teach children all kin 
of technicalities. But we teach, too, the 
moral side. The stories of the _ Ss of our 
early sé Russia i- 
cal work tne pe ~ il 





bOOKS for « i AU 
them the real essence of a strong deep 
brotherhood. We ir upon str disci- 
pline; for our boys and girl ill need 
high h minds and the purest souls—most of 
all in a free count 
will come only to the most vigorous fighter, 
and he must be clad in armor of deepest 
purity in his life. 

‘We forbid 


brandy, wine 


because there success 























or to smoke to 
the health, and we e against suicide, 
whether it be fast or slow; i second, be 
cause any Russiar vho tf s such unpro 
ductive luxuries from foreign lands is no 
true in patrio 

uy nunared i 1 hity B tog ago we 
warned the Russian pe é at by bring 
ing in such foreign stuff ‘their government 


wished to force them under the yoke of 
e, to make them weak in body 


d then to keep them down as 








mat 
“So we have 
and our people 
Vis! TO see the re 
the Old Believer 
been bred in sucl i 
Know the nhappines that comes to a man 


allthroug! 
1, and har 
And look at 


One of then 
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the place besid ‘ ! rt mode 
talk of suffrage wi mes to us fror 
fore gr land ) one { the la! new 
things tha 1 part of our old belief; for ir 
the days of fro er life ew ked not or 
through our me but alwa thr g our 
womer We had women p eers a 
shrewd ild dream of. Wh t 
ma I ise of them? Why throw away 
the strength ar | of half our popula 
tior 
“oe e have given our women a voice 
in the managemet f « iffairs; in ou 
noois the giri € i1ught with the b 
of ( irche heart and 
r life lV tind women dea 
cons and pris s. And that is as it should 
be. For God, who ll-powerful, ild 
the essel out of 
it instead he chose a 
e is not to be despised in 
1! e ney heard of u 
itural We have done : 
etest Way eca for 
I t ip to the year 1905 é 
had been per ited. The Jews in Ru i 
oudly com} r 7 the persecutions the 
nave enduret but at ieast they vere 
a lowed to worsl if unmole le é 
because of our belief, were burned by thou- 
sands at the stake. A savage old Czar on 
said to his people: 
““*Tf you find an Old Believer, get a pil 
of firewood; and bring him there and ask 





him three 


faith. If he refuses, burn him. If he con- 















Caucasus, Turkestan, Siberia and the 


Under C 
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customs Ifas ncreased Germany S- 
ened her hold on usa inst these omi- 
nous changes we Old Believers fought ike 
men, anagin put! shment durchurchesevery- 
where were sealed by the law. We had to 
n secret rooms, or else to build our 
churches steries out on tne 
1 eppes ! Lhe T our ins or aeep 
within the ~ 
But all this made us pioneers. To s 
vive, we must be strong; and we found 
that a man is not st g by himse pu 
only when he joins with his fellows, eac} 
one helping all the res We had beer 
brought into contact simple people 
everywhere, and the sil e Russian pe 
ant is used to the brotherhood idea. We 
studied all his met and he taught u 
self-support. So we had a nat duca 





tion, and on this we grew and thrived. 
When we came to a place we brought com- 


merce there. We started vast farming on 





the steppes down in the South; and on the 
lower Volga we started steamboat service, 
the first to be seen in Russia. We also 





, P, ] , 
first to use naphtha as fuel In 





long ago invented 


An Old Believe 
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\ Slow but Sure! We 
nning in Russia. From 


tor Kings. Read the 
est Russian manufactur- 
and farmers on a tremen- 
u will find that more thar 





Dry Farming on the Steppes 





‘My relatives own and manage big flour 
, down in the th. They use the 
most modern mac? ; and llovetostt 
their work. It is a fine and wholesome 





a churchman to underst 
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chines, for to-day we live in a machi! 
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thousand acre ol the 
| witl r American machine he 
turns over tov at I en thousand de 
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Look for the Top Notch Cross on the Sole xe 


Better Looking, Longer Lasting Rubbers 


OP NOTCH Rubbers make the feet look small. They are n 


just as dressy and stylish as the very latest and most up-to-dat 
shoes. hey fit the shoe so closely and perfectly that y d 
scarcely know you had rubbers on. 


rubbers for you after you hav« 


No more heavy, clumsy lookin, § 


once worn the Top Not 





And how they wear! You would scarcely believe it p 


: 
us to put such wear into such light rubbers. The secret lies in t x 
fact that they have patented hee/s that last as long as the sok 
and are strongly reinforced at all the vital points of we 





ra 


TOR NOTCH: 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR ; 


There is a Top Notch dealer in almost every city and towr 
who can supply you with Top Notct —— or arctics in all . 
sizes — for men, women and children Y« get real service z 
at the Top Notch store. The Top Notch de aler has to pay , 
a little more fo x Top Notch goods but he knows that they 
are the most economical rubbers his customers can buy 
because they give such long service and satisfaction 

Write for attractive booklet and the name of 
the Top Notch dealer in your town or city 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company a 
Dept. C, Beacon Falls, Conn. “ ae * | 
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When these things happen, 


are varnished with Valspar, you don’t worry— 


Valspar not only resists water, 
proof against 
splashed on woodwork and furniture, 








“It’s lucky the floor 
is Valsparred”— 


Did you ever notice the many shad 
most front doors? 

Usually it isn’t wear that causes these 
Wet feet come tramping in, umbrellas drip, 
and snow is carried in on shoes. 
worse yet, a severe storm will cause rain-water 
in under the door until it lies in pools on the 


ho wn in the above tiusiration, 


Valspar is absolutely immune 


will nol lurn While. 


VALENTINE'S 





tea, cologne, ammonia, etc. 


reasons, and’ because it 1s so durable, 


? 


Most Pp Pular Varnish made 


herevet you need varnish, 


and preserve your floors, 


Special Offer 


\ AL KN TINE & COMPANY 


Avenue, New York 


grade Varn nthe Vi 
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if your door and floor 


ALSPAR 


The Varash That Won't Dum White 


hot or 
all sorts of liquids that are spilled 
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of a standard of 42. The expense of irriga- 
tion for each dessiatine was from eight to 
ten rubles for teams and ditching and 
about four rubles more for the special hoe- 
ing required. This entire e xpense was more 
than paid back from the first year’s prod- 
uce.”’ 

I listened in deepening surprise. I had 
met archbishops in my time, but never be- 
fore one like this! 

“‘T have no doubt,” he continued, “that 
over on your American plains you have 
worked out a wonderful system of irriga- 
tion. How I should like to go there and see 
exactly how it is done! But I have little 
time to travel. I made that trip to Egypt 
because Christ, the Great Brother, was ex- 
iled there, and I wished to see where he had 
gone with the Madonna in her flight. Then 
i went to Bethlehem, and my sinful mortal 
eyes saw the place where He was born; and 
I was most indignant that they had con- 
verted the spot from its old simplicity into 
a mere place of show in order to tempt the 
travelers. But then I swam in the Jordan 
and felt new blood flow through my veins. 

“*Most of all was my soul impressed by 
the infinite calm of the Mount of Olives. 
I sat there at night looking up at the stars 
and was struck by the absolute silence. I 
felt the vault of heaven was so much deeper 
in that spot, and the stars were so much 
brighter. At times I thought I heard 
sound as of Wise Men coming from the 
East. 

“On that trip I asked myself: ‘When we 
remember the Carpenter, how can we have 
any contempt for toil?’ Saint Paul was a 


sailmaker; the other disciples were plain 


fishing folk. And that is how we must plan 


our lives. We must teach our people the 


very best and most scientific farming; they 
must have healthy, normal work; because 
this is the way to make them like Christ. 
In Egypt I went to the Pyramids and saw 
those useless monuments; and I felt the 
worst of the Pharaohs was that they had 
used infinite human toil on unproductive 
labor. This was why their armies of slaves 
had to be flogged to keep them at work. 
For at ogg useless things the spirit of a 
man rebels; but real productive achieve- 
ment stimulates any mortal on earth.” 


Productive Work Needed 


“And so it must be in Russia to-day. 
Productive work is what we need, and it is 
there that you can help. So I am trying to 
decide how the Old Believers, with all our 
great farms and industries, can be used to 
bring your American business, industry 
and invention into close touch with Russia 
in the months and years ahead. There is no 
use in mere sweet words about being brother 
republics. To do business we need not 
words but deeds! 

**How to make Russia really free? This 
cannot be done by words alone, or even by 
mere political changes. We need a deeper 
freedom, which goes into life itself. And we 
are the Old Believers who have always 
believed in that. We fought against the 
changes that brought slavery to this land. 
When they began by making the Church 
the slave totheir autocracy, like the Prophet 
Samuel we warned the foolish people who 
were eager to have a king. And because we 
gave this warning we were burned alive 
and flogged to death. But still we stood 
agi inst the Czar. And we said in our proc- 
lamation last spring, when the Revolution 
started: 

“*The Czar cannot emanate from God 
any more than could a king in the day 
described in the Holy Book. A czar and ¢ a 
king and a kaiser all are pagans; all alike. 
Robbery and aggression are the c ‘hildren of 
autocracy. This strong imperialistic rob- 
ber hunger is the force that made Germany 
wage this bloody war against the whole 
world, which wants to be free. Therefore, 
brothers, we must fight!’ 

‘“*So read our proclamation: ‘The Provi- 
sional Government,’ we declared, ‘is the 
only legal Government now; and, there- 
fore, we must follow it. We must pay all 
our taxes, and do every service in good 
faith and in the very best possible way. 
But meantime we must take care to elect 
to the Constitutional Assembly only men 
devoted to the best interests of the land; 
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we must choose none who are ignorant or 
selfish or dogmatic. On our choice of these 
men hangs the fate of our land. For now, 
brothers, we are to make no divine but a 
human institution. And yet we must try to 
make it divine—for this is real democracy.’ 

““So we believe and so we have worked. 
Our followers have had no part in socialist 
propaganda of any kind that is unwise. 
For the sound part of socialism we have 
only liking; but so much of it is nonsense 
and can do Russia only harm. We do not 
believe in suddenly giving all power to the 
government to own and run our industries, 
and our very lives as well. 

“Our plan for building a nation is, first, to 
gather its citizens into small congregations 
like ours—which are not solely religious 
concerns, but manage education, too, and 
all the vital business of life—and then very 
slowly, one by one, to weld all these co- 
operative groups into a solid body in such 
a way that, though each is largely inde- 
pendent, it is still henaiadl to all the rest. 
So we shall build not only a church but a 
state, which will bea democracy of coépera- 
tion and brotherhood.” 

He took us into his bedroom, a most 
severe little chamber, with a narrow iron 
bed, and a bare floor only a foot from the 
earth. Here he lived in summer and winter 
alike. On the log walls, on every side, hung 
many sacred icons. 

“These icons,” he said, “are all to go toa 
new monastery of ours, where the monks 
will work on a great model farm, and so 
will not only support themselves but will 
teach all the people round them the best 
ways of tilling the soil. Coéperation is our 

idea. Our works of irrigation are only an- 
rod form of it, and the vy have met with 


huge success.’ 


The Codperative Idea 


“*So we shall spread the plan through our 
life—to work together as brothers and then 
divide the produce in shares. Nothing 
hasty; nothied wild. In a steady practical 
way we shall form joint stock concerns for 
farming and for industry. Codperation and 
brotherhood—the world is coming to that 
in this age. If you don’t keep up you are 
beaten. And we shall not be beaten; for, 

» freedom, so, too, codperation is a part 
of ¢ our old belic 

‘This faith of ours is like a seed that 
has had no chance to grow. But we have 
guarded it, deep down in the ground, until 
now at last, when freedom is here, our seed 
can spring up everywhere. It slrall be scat 
tered far and wide. Our eight million Old 
Believers are already in every part of the 
land, not only on farms but in the towns 
We are in no hurry. We want strong men. 
A few such recruits are better chats many 
eager weaklings. One-fourth of us are Cos- 
sacks. Over half of the Cossacks belong to 
our church. 

‘Many Russian workingmen, in the pres- 
ent Revolution, are drawn toward the 
syndicalist view. And syndicalism is dan- 
gerous. It would have the ignorant workers 
seize the factories and mills, and try to run 
them—all at once. And this would mean 
ruin and chaos; all Russia would be as 
dark as night. But the quiet brother of 
syndicalism is coéperation; and in the 
months and years to come we shall lead 
the workingmen away from the wild to the 
quiet brother. We shall seize nothing; but 
year by year we shall bring the workers to- 
gether into industrial brotherhoods to buy 
and own and operate every industry. 

‘This plan fits the Russian mind. Do 
you know that in the last ten years the co- 
operative societies have gained twelve mil- 
lion members? And remember that these 
represent at least fifty million men and 
women and children. Such has been the re- 
sponse in ten years; and in this the future 
of Russia lies; for codéperation suits the 
Sl avs. And real codpe ration leads to the 
brotherhood of C brist. 

I left this priest in his cabin, with deep 
hope for Russia’s future. I wonder where 
he is to-day and what he is doing! What is 

tussia really doing? Under all the turmoil 

there, what forces and what purposes that 
mold a nation’s destiny are working in the 
silent waters—fathoms deep beneath the 
storm? 
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Danger Lurks In Dry Air! 
Moist-Air Safeguards the Health 








Five Star Points of 
Round Oak Supres macy 
*Comfort ‘ 
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one 


*Health | 


*Economy ! 


*Convenience - 

Automatic ash-pit sprin 
kler Quarantees removal of all 
ashes withe out making | A particle 
of nga z 


*Durability M 


gs e8 Renders more 
than a 
Service 
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Parched with thirst, under skies of burning brass, lies another victim of the withering hot, 


DRY air ot 

Phe moisture in 
rt would cl 
What Is 
Because ol an 
ing. The 
The 
susceptible 


\re 


the desert. 


the sunken water hole is just reach, and but for relief the 


another 


beyond hi timely 


1m victim. 

many homes 
hot, stuffy, 
headaches attack the 
of children is lowered and they become 
and tuberculosi 


dry air 


conditions in 
The 


sult is coughs, colds, 


true of the story told in the picture is also true of the 


the air is dry is-a bone. 
The re 
the vitality 
including 


unhealthful heating plant, 
full of poisonous gas 
languid 
cle idly diseases, 


rooms are 
house is 


strong become . inetlicient: 


to mvriads of pneumonia 


your loved ones facing such peril through breathing baked, lacking in moisture ? 


Then why not install a Round Oak Moistair Heating System—and safeguard their health? 

The Round Oak Moistair Heating System keeps a constant current of delightful, warm, 
fresh, clean air circulating throughout the house. It automatically humidifies this air—keeps 
it moist and healthful—free from dust, dirt, gas and disease germs! Once installed by our 
authorized dealer it will end your heating troubles for life. 


ROUND OAK 
Moistair Heating System 


The Only Heating System That Automatically Ventilates and Humidifies 


Whe you consider, also, that the original cost of the revitalizes the air in every it least once every hour. 
Round Gas Seelehanr teasing myetont ts S900 Se > Brier t ee 1 Oak M Heating Syst 
' : nve wate coun i} usta eatit \ el 
‘ } ’ t { +} af Le 
or hot water; when you consider the big saving in ' ' , 
, oo : iy ; bs z is worth havir “ } ' NOW The present 
in permanent daily, monthly, vearly ethciency, 1 | | 
| ‘ ' ir is W i in he 1, comfort, convenience, e 
n : far the least expensive and best heating t} ll the fut It det i it ! 
omy, in all the iture, ‘ er re 
system for you to install. 
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Sav es  Pael by the’ ‘Ton FRE E E a! 
Be of its exclusive, patented, fi ina Seatiii’ and Heating Plan 4 
i because the pure, warm, MOIST air furnished by this —— cies ; LY 
tem is more comfortable at 68 degrees than DRY iir at P . Wy \ — ‘ \ , : 7 
75 degrees—you can actually save one ton of coal in returned t t t 4 : ~ 
every nine, year after year. Heating PI r engineers to meet P Sos 
i ‘ ‘ +. 8 r ey ' ( Cost of Yy <0 ws 
Exceptional results with low fuel bills are obtained by i WJ — 
. . y & 
sing hard or soft coal, coke, wood, artificial or natura Ap NN” 9 
e€ or in ¢ ination with coa \ id %, a> F od 
1 > ' } “1 st ~ ° 
The Round Oak Me Heating S i lexible R« y > ry 
sakes care of 4 to 301 set in tian with:o Mi YY LY. 
: , ell To get the ge k for the se Ss 
iary system furnishes heat » isolated ro garage oP : : ° 
trade rk , , a, -~ - 
da houses, etc. Automatically cir alate ind completely R 1 Oak I ur f ° A 


Established 1871 The Beckwith Company Round Oak Folks 


Manufacturers of the 


Genuine Round Oak Stoves, Boiler-Iron Ranges and 
Combination Coal and Gas Ranges 


142 Front Street DOWAGIAC, 


moose << 


MICH. 
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Flechical 
Conduchvily 


What makes electricity the life fluid of civilization? The electrical 
conductor! Without wire to harness it, electricity would be of 
little practical use to man. 


Ever since Franklin flew his kite, there has been continuous im- 
provement in ways and means of conducting electricity. Iron is 
the latest material to be employed for the purpose. 


Iron is successfully used today for telephone wire, telegraph wire, 
cable wire, high and low tension transmission wire, wire to carry 
electric power to home, factory and office. 


For all these uses, the first thing sought is conductivity. The purer 
the iron, the better it will conduct electricity. Armco-Iron will con- 
duct electricity best of all, because it is the purest iron, the most care- 
fully manufactured. Its exceptional rust resistance means excep- 
tional length of service. It is by far the most economical material 
that can be used for electric wire. And remember that metal con- 
servation is one of the most pressing problems of the hour. 


\ greater amount of electrical force can be crowded into Armco 
Iron than into a larger section of metal not so pure. Armco Iron has 
low residual magnetism and high permeability. It takes hold and 
lets go of its magnetization more rapidly than any kindred material. 


For these reasons, The Diehl Mfg. Co., of Elizabeth, N. J., le ading manutacturers 
of motors for all kinds of small electric machines, use Armco Iron for their magnet 
cores. The Delco Co., of Dayton, leading manufacturers of electric light and self 
starting systems, find that the use of Armco Iron for the pole pieces of their self 
starting motors results in a considerable saving of weight and the elimination ot 
certain expensive mac hining operations. 


In the small magnet cores of telephone instruments, the small electro-magnets used 
in pl ayer pianos and organs the magnet cores of various ty pes of elec tric al « ontrol 
systems, Armco Iron functions to excellent advantage. 


AMERICAN 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE CO A= : The trade mark ARMCO carries the 
Monessen, Pa assurance that iron bearing that 
Irmeo Ire 


Makers of mark is manufactured by The Amer 
Write them for full i rmation re ican Rolling Mill Company, with 
re that furnishes high 4 4 the sk intelligence and fidelity a 
electrical conductivity at compara | /- sociated with its products 
tively low cost f your problen ’ ence can be depended upon 
me into the held of magnetization, : possess in the highest degree the 


write us 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





THE FIREFLY OF FRANCE 


Continued from Page 19 


“It was hasheesh dream,” I told 
my mirrored image. ‘“‘ But it wasn’t real, 
my lad, for a moment; such things don’t 
happen to folks like you! You're not the 
romantic type; you don’t look like some 
one in an old picture; you haven’t brought 
down thirty German aéroplanes or there- 
and won every war medal the 
can give, and the name of Ace! No, 

ke a—a correct bulldog; and 
occasional polo cup is about 
ven if it hadn’t been settled 
et her you wouldn't have stood 


a nice 


abouts, 
French 
you look li 
winning ar 
your lin E 
before ye 


a chance! 


There were times when I prayed never 
to see Esmé Falconer again. There were 
other times when I knew I would drag 

elf round the world—yes, on my; 

utches!—if at the end of the journey I 
could see ran instant, a long way off! 


uld my despondency was driv- 
ing Dunny to distraction. He evolved the 
theory that I was going into a decline. 





€ at 


hen came the afternoon that made his- 
tory. I was sitting at my window. The 
tree ef ed ¢ illy rreen, the sky espe- 
cially blue, the lake especially bright. I was 
feeling stronger to-day, and was glumly 
planning to move to Paris when I saw an 
1uton | weed up the poplared walk 


Tour. 
nd chugg ng the thir g exe- 
and ther 





ited e before the chateau, 
hugging the e of the lake advanced, 
1 toward n humble abode. My 
heart seemed t irnasomersault. [should 
have known that car if 1 had met it in 
Bagdad. It wasa long, blue motor, polished 
to the last 1 y cushioned, luxur 
ous, poignantly familiar—the car, in short, 
wi I had pursued to Bleau, and which 
later, in flat defiance of President Poincaré, 


or the generalissimo of France, or whoever 
rmy rules and regulations, I had 
guided through the war zone to the castle 
uffeur halted it near the pa- 
n it disgorged three occupants, one of 
hom, a young officer, slender of form and 


gracefully alert of movement, wore the 
dark-blue uniform of the French Flying 
Corps. I im only too well. It was 


Knew I 
Jean-Hervé-Marie-Olivier. But the glance 
I gave him was cursory; my attention was 
focused on the two ladies in the tonneau. 

From their swathing disguises there first 
as if from a chrysalis, a black- 
clad, d iuished-looking young woman 
whom I had never seen before. It was the 
econd figure, the one in the rosy veils and 


eme rged, 
lad listing 
4 


the tan mantle, that was exciting me. Off 

came her wrappings, and I saw a girl in a 

white gown and a flowered hat—the love- 
; , rt ' 

lest girl on eartl 


I did not stand on the order of my going. 
I rocked perilously, and my crutches made 
1 furious clatter, but I was outside in a 
ruly infinitesimal space of time. Yes, there 
I chatting with Dunny, who had 

urried to meet them. And at sight of me 
the Firefly of France ran forward with hands 
extended, greeting me as if I were his oldest 
friend, } brother, his dearest comrade in 
arms. 
t hands, and I pressed them with 
of warmth I could summon. It 
was as pleasant as a bit of torture, but it 
had to be gone through. Then I stared past 
him toward the ladies, who were coming up 
with Dunny; and except for that girl in 
white I saw nothing in all the world. 

‘*Monsieur,” the duke was saying, “I 
pay you my first visit. Only my weakness 
has prevented me from sooner welcoming 
to Raincy-la-Tour so honored a guest.” 

He turned to the lady who stood beside 
Miss Falconer—a slender, dark-eyed, gra- 
who wore a simple 
and a black hat and a string 


cious young woman, 
Diack gown 
of pearis 

‘Here is another,” said the Firefly, “‘who 
has come to welcome you. Oh, yes, mon- 
sieur, you must know, and you must count 
henceforth as your friends in any need, 
even to the all those who bear the 
name of Raincy-la-Tour! Permit that I 
present my wife, who is of your 
country 

“Jean’s wife is my sister, Mr. Bayne,” 
Miss Falconer said. 


aeatn, 


you to 


xxvI 
DON’T know what they thought of 
me—probably that I was crazy. Fora 
good minute, a long sixty seconds, I simply 
i The duke’s blue uniform, 


stood and stared. 





wife’s black-gowned figure, and the 
white, radiant blur that was Miss Falconer, 
revolved about meinspinning, starry cit 
I gasped, put a hand out, fortunately en- 
countered Dunny’s shoulder, i 


his 





cies. 


and leaning 
heavily on that perplexed individual at last 
got back my intelligence and my breath. 

“Won't you shake hands with me, Mr. 
Bayne?” smiled the Duchess of Raincy- 
la-Tour. 

I was practically sane again. 

“I do hope,” I said, “that you will for 
give me. Not that I see the slightest reason 
why you should, I am sure! Life is too 
short to wipe out such a bad impression. I 

w you'll remember me all your 

1 idiot with a head done up in 

f toweling, wabbling on two crutches 
: 


l \ 
KnOoW DOW 


a fish!”’ 


was still holding my 


pair of eyes in the world, bar one 
none, to be quite fair. The Fire- 
fly’s wife, most people would have said, wa 
more beautiful than her sister; but, then, 
beauty is what pleases you, as some wise 
man remarked long ago. 

\'t believe, Mr. Bayne,”’ she was 
ly, “‘that I shall ever remember 
y unpleasant way! You see, | 
know about those bandages, and I know 
need those crutches Even if you 
vain you wouldn't mind the things I 
think of you— not at all!” 

y clear recollection of the quarter 
of r that followed. I know that we 
talked and laughed and were very friendly 
‘ ry cheerful, and that Dunny’s eyes 
as they studied me began to hold a gleam of 
intelligence, as if he were guessing some 
thing as to the reasons for my black de 
I recall that the duke's 
hand was on my shoulder, and that—odd 
how one’s attitude can change—I liked to 
feel it. We were going to be great friends, 
tremendous pals, I suspected. And the 
every time I looked at her, seemed 
lovelier, gracious; she was the very 


hould have chosen for such a corking 









why you 





spondency of late. 


duchess, 
more 


wife 





on 8 
aj). 


This, however, was by the way. None of 


ch 


it mattered, really. While I paid compli- 
ments and supplied details as to my con- 
valescence and answered Dunny’s chaffing, 
I saw only one member of the party—the 
girlin white. She wasrather silent; she gave 
me only fugitive glances. But she wasn’t 
engaged, at least not to the Firefly 
Hurrah! 

What an agonizing, heart-rending, ut- 
terly unnecessary experience I had endured, 
now that | thought of it! I had jumped to 
conclusions with the agility of a kangaroo 
He had kissed her; she had allowed it. Did 
that prove he was her fiancé? He might 
have been anything her cousin, Or an old 
friend of her childhood, or her sister’s hus- 
band’s nephew. But brother-in-law was 
best of all; not too remote—nor yet too 
close. In that relationship, I decided, he 
was ideal! 

By this time I was wondering how long 
re to stand here exchanging ideas and 
ige, an animated group of five. The 
duke and duchess were charming, but I had 
had enough of them; I could have spared 
even good old Dunny; what I wanted, and 
wanted frantically, was a téte-a-téte—just 
Esmé Falconer and myself! When I saw 
two automobiles, packed imposingly with 
uniformed figures, speed up the drive to the 
; hope stirred in me. With sup- 
pressed joy—I trust it was suppressed—I 
heard the duke exclaim that this was Gen- 
eral Le Cazeau, due to visit the hospital to 
day with his staff and greet the wounded 
and bestow on certain luc ky beings the re- 
ward of their valor, in the shape of medals 
of war. It would obviously have been inex- 
cusable for the master and mistress of 
Raincy-la-Tour to ignore a visitor so distin- 
guished. I made no protest whatever a 
they turned to go. 

“But, Miss Falconer,” I implored fer- 
vently, “‘you won’t desert me, will you? 
Pity a poor blessé whom no general cares 
two str ~) 

She smiled, an omen that encouraged me 
to send Dunny a look of meaning; but my 
guardian, bless him, had grasped the situa- 
tion; he was already gone. 

Down by the water among the trees there 
was a marble bench, and with one accord 
we turned our steps that way. I emphasized 
game leg shamelessly; I 








chateau, 


aws to see! 


positive ly 


my 
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id in both of hers, and smiling up at me | 
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50,000 Visitors every year 
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HEINZ 


Pure Food Kitchens 





One of the 


In pint, 


half-gaiion bottle 


Malt 
Cider 
White 


All filled and sealed in the HEINZ Establishment 


Guarl ana 


OU want your vinegar to be of assured purity and 
to possess appetizing zest and flavor. Heinz 
could not find vinegars good enough to use in making 
his pickles, foods and condiments, so he made his 
own vinegars, choosing better materials than are usu- 
ally used, aging and mellowing with more care than 
had ever been used before. Heinz vinegars, delicate- 
ly flavored, aromatic, rich and mellow, are everything 
a vinegar ought to be but seldom is. 

Strictly pure and wholesome, they can now be 
bought attractively bottled wherever the Heinz 57 


Varieties are sold. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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Two Kinds of 


Hand-Brushes | 


This one 





This one the Pro-phy-lac-ti costs a 
dollar, the others you can get anywhere for 
10 to 25 cents 

You know the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush; well, this hand-brush is made as a 


worthy bathroom mate for it. It is quality 
all through—and will last for years 


The photograph above is Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Hand-Brush that has been in daily use in 
an office for six years and that’s some test 
of lasting qualities 

Its bristles are short, strong, even—the 
tough ends of the best boar hair, built in 
an alumin i plate which is riveted with 
eight rivets to a strong, hardwood back 

It is a good-looking, sensible hand-brush 
Unless you are in the brush busin you 
don't know anyt y about boar hair, o1 
care a rap about the rest of the manufac 
turing end, but we can assure you a better, 
more efficient, or more la ting hand-brush 
can't be produced. It’s built to clean your 


hands and last 


} aunt, 


That's why it costs a dollar and why it’s 
worth much more to particular people It 
stands ready, day in, day out, year on end, 
to clean your hands clean; will stand soak 
ing in any temperat ire of water and soap | 
won't phase it 

\ good many stores do not sell this brush, 
because their customers do not yet appre 
ciate q ilit when it comes to every-day 
things like hand-brushe 


So—if your store hasn't got it, send us 
one dollar and we will mail you the brush. 
It comes nicely packed in a box. 


When you receive your brush and you 
think you are not getting your dollar's 
worth, let us know Your dollar will be 


returned 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
250 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
ke the well-known Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
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As esseutial to a 
clean shave as a 
keen razor. Sooth- 
ing—cooling—anti- 
septic, protecting 
the skin from irri- 
tation and infection 
Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


St. Lowis, Mo., U. 8. A 
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flourished my crutches. My battle scars, 
I guessed from the girl’s kind eyes, ap- 
pealed to her compassion, and as soon as I 
suspected this I thanked my stars for that 
German shell. 

“Isn’t there anything,” she said as we 
sat down, “‘that you want to ask me? I 
think I should be curious if I were you! 
After all we have done together there isn’t 
much beyond my name that you know of 
me—and you knew that in Jersey City the 
night the Ré d’Italia sailed!” 

I shook my head. ‘“‘There was just one 
thing I wanted to know,” I answered cryp- 
tically; ‘‘and I learned that when your 
brother-in-law presented me to his wife! 


Still, there is nothing on earth you can tell 
me that I shan’t be glad to listen to. Say 
the multiplication table if you like—or re- 
cite cookbook recipes. Anything—if you’ll 
only stay = 

Little adie flickers of sunshine came 


stealing through the branches, dancing, as 
the girl talked, on her gown and in her 


hair. I looked more than I listened; I had 
been so starved for a sight of her! And my 
eyes must have told my thoughts, for 


flush crept into her cheeks and her lashes 
fluttered, and she looked not at me but 
across the swan-dotted lake toward the 
towers of Raincy-la-Tour. 

After all there was little which I had not 
guessed already; but each detail held its 
magic, because it was she who spoke. If 
she had said “I like oranges and lemons,” 
the statement would have held me spell- 
bound. I sat raptly gazing while she told 
me of herself and her sister Enid; of the 
life, after the death of their parents, wit 
an aunt whose home was in Pittsburgh; 
of their travels; and of a winter at Nice, 
four years ago, when the blue of the skies 
and seas, and the whiteness of the sands, 
and the green of the palms had all seemed 
created to frame the meeting and the love 
affair of Enid Falconer and the young 
nobleman who was now known to the world 
as the Firefly of France. 

Their marriage had proved an ideal one, 
as happy as it was brilliant. Esmé there- 
after had spent half her time in Europe 
with her sister, half in America with her 
who was growing old. Then had 
come the war. At first it had covered the 
duke with laurels. But a certain dark day 
had brought a cable from the duchess tell- 
ing of his disappearance and the suspicion 
that surrounded it; and Esmé, in of 
her aunt’s entreaties, had promptly taken 
passage on the next ship that sailed. 

*‘T had meant to go within a month asa 
Red Cross rurse,”’ she told me. “I had my 
passport, and I had taken a course. Well, 
I came on to New York and spent the night 
there. Aunt Alice telegraphed to her law- 
the dearest, primmest old fellow 
and he dined with me, protesting all the 
time against my sailing. I saw you in the 
St. Ives restaurant. Did you see us?’ 

“Let me think.” I pretended to rack my 
brains. “‘I believe I do recall something, in 

hazy sort of way. You had on a rose- 
colored gown that was distinctly wonderful, 
and when we tracked the German to the 
door of your room you were wearing an 
evening coat—bright blue. But the mair } 
thing was your hair!"’ Here I became lyr 
** An oak leaf in the sunlight, Miss Daisene ar! 
Threads of gold =e 

But she ignored me, very properly, and 
shifted from hotel to steamer, 
where Franz von Blenheim, in the guise of 
Van Blarcom, had given her a fright. As 
she exhibited her passport at the gangplank 
he had read her name across her shoulder; 


spite 


the scene 


then he had claimed acquaintance with 
her—a claim that she knew was false. 
‘And he wasn’t impertinent. That was 





the worst of it,”’ sh tered. ‘He did it 

well, accusingly. I had known all along 
that anyone who knew of Jean’s marriage 
would recognize my name. And Jean was 
suspected, and the French are strict; if 


they were warned they would not let me 
enter France; they would think i had come 
spying. I was afraid. Then after dinner I 


went on deck, and found you standing by 
the railing reading that paper, with staring 
headlines about Jean a 

‘Of course!” I exclaimed. At last I 
fathomed that puzzling episode. ‘‘ You 
thought the paper might speak of the duke’s 
marriage—that it might mention your sis- 
ter’s name. In that case, if it stayed on 
board it might be seen by the captain or by 
an officer, and they would guess who you 
were and warn the authorities when we got 
to shore! 4 

“Yes. That was why I 
I was right, I dis scovered; 


And 


end 


borrowed it. 
just at the 
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the account said that Jean had married an 
American, a Miss Enid Falconer, four years 
ago. Then I asked you to throw it over- 
board, Mr. Bayne; and you were wonder- 
ful. You must have thought I was mad, 
but you didn’t flutter an eyelid or even 
smile! I have never forgotten—and I’ve 
never forgiven myself either. When I think 
of how the steward saw you and told the 
captain, and of how they searched your 
baggage that dreadful day ——” 

‘It didn’t matter a brass farden!” I 
hastened to assure her, for she had paused 
and was gazing at me, large-eyed and pale. 
**Don’t think of that any more. Suppose we 
skip to Paris! Von Blenheim followed you 
there, hoping he was on the scent of the 
vanishe d papers; and when you arrived at 
the Rue St. Dominique there was still no 
news of the duke.” 

““No news,” she mourned; “not a word. 
And Enid was ill, and hopeless; from the 
very first she had felt sure that Jean was 
dead. But I wouldn’t admit it. I said we 
must try to find him. All the way over in the 
steamer I had been making a sort of plan. 

“You see, one of the papers had de- 
scribed how the French had found Jean’s 
airship lying in the forest of La Fay, as if 
he had abandoned it from choice. That 
was considered proof of his treason; but of 
course I knew that it wasn’t. I remembered 
that the Marquis of Prezelay, - -an’s cousin 
had a castle on the forest outskirts; I had 
been to visit it with Jean oa Enid. I 
wondered whether or not he might be there. 

“The more I thought of it the likelier it 
seemed. If he had been wounded and had 
wanted to hide his papers he would have 
remembered the castle and the secret panel 
in the wall. Even if he were—dead 
which I wouldn’t believe, it would clear his 
name if I found the proof of it. So I told 
Enid I would go to Prezelay.” 

I was resting my arms on my knees and 
groaning softly. “‘Oh Lord, Oh Lord!” I 
murmured, wishing I could stop my ears. 
When I thought of that brave venture of 
the girl’s,.and its perils, and what had 
nearly come of it, I found myself shudder- 
ing; and yet I was growing prouder of her 
with her every word. 

“What comes next,”’ she confessed, ‘‘is 
terrible. I can hardly believe it. As I look 
back it seems to me that we were all a little 
mad. To get through the war zone to 
Prezelay I had to have certain papers; and 
I got them from an American girl, an old 
friend of Enid’s and of mine, Marie Le Clair. 
The morning I arrived in Paris she came to 
say good-by to Enid. She was acting as a 
Red Cross nurse, and they were sending 
her to the hospital at Carrefonds, to take 
the first consignment of the great new 
remedy for burns and scars. Carrefonds is 
very near Prezelay. It all came to meina 
moment. I told her how matters stood, 
and how Enid was dying little by little, just 
for lack of any sure knowledge; and she 
gave me the papers she had for herself and 
he r chauffeur, Jacques Carton, and I used 
them for myself and for Georges, Jean’s 
foster brother, who was at home from the 
Front on leave and was staying at the 
house in his old room.” 

“Great Cesar’s ghost!” I sputtered. 
**You didn’t—you don’t mean tosay that 
why, good heavens, didn’t you know 

Then I petered off into silence; words 
were too weak for my emotions. She had 
seen the risk of course, and so had the girl 
who had helped her, but with the incredible 
bravery of women they had acted with 
open eyes. - 

“Yes,”’ she faltered; “I told you I felt 
mad, looking back at it. But Marie is safe 
now: Jean has worked for her, and his rela- 
tives and friends have helped, and the 
minister of war. And it was the only way. 
Under my own name I could never have 
got leave to enter the war zone while Jean 
was missing and suspected What is 
the matter, Mr. Bayne?” For once more I 
had groaned aloud. 

“Simply,” I cried stormily, “that I can’t 
bear thinking of it! The idea of your taking 
risks, of your daring the police and the 
Germans—you who oughtn’t to know whut 
the word danger means! I tell you I can’t 
stand it. Wasn’t there some man to do 
it for you? Well—it’s over now; and in 
the future See here, Miss Falconer, I 
can’t wait any longer. There is something 
I've got to say!” 

But I was not to say it yet, for behold, 
just as my tongue was loosened I became 
aware of a most distinguished galaxy ap- 
proaching us round the lake. All save one 
of its members— Dunny, to be exact —were 
in uniform; and the personage in the lead, 
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walking between my guardian and the Duke 
of Raincy-la-Tour, was truly dazzling, “ - 
ing arrayed in a blue coat and spectacular 

red trousers, and wearing as a fini: = 
touch a red cap freely braided with gold. 

Miss Falconer had risen. “Why,” she 
exclaimed, “‘it is General Le Cazeau!” 

“Then confound General Le Cazeau!” 
was my inhospitable cry. 

He was, I saw, when he drew closer, a 
person of stately dignity, as indeed the hero 
who had saved Merlancourt and broken 
that last furious, desperate, senseless on- 
slaught of the boches ought by rights to be. 
Perhaps his splendor made me nervous. At 
any rate my conscience smote me. I re- 
membered with sudden panic all my mani- 
fold transgressions, beginning with the hour 
when I had chucked reason overboard and 
deliberately concealed a murdered man’s 
body beneath a heap of straw. 

“T believe,”’ I gasped, “‘that this is an 
informal court-martial. Nobody could do 
the things I have done and be allowed to 
live. Still, I don’t see why they cured me if 
they were going to hang or shoot me!” 

Istruggled up with the he 1p of my crutches 
and stood waiting my doom. 

The group had paused before us, and 
presentations followed, throughout which 
the master of ceremonies was the Firefly of 








France. Then the gray-headed general 
fixed me with a keen, stern gaze, rather like 


an eagle’s. 

“Your affair, monsieur, has been of an 
irregularity,”’ he said. 

As with k ‘opie 
tails of my 
memory it 
restrained 
correct. 


swiftness the de- 
lair’”’ passed through my 
was only by an effort that I 
an indecorous shout. He was 
I could call to m ind no single 
eature that had been “‘regular from the 
thief who was not a tl and who had 
flown out of my 1 v like a conjurer, to 
the fight in Pre Castle, where I had 
vanquished four y Germans—mostly 
by the aid of a wooden table, of all imple- 
ments on earth! 
“It is too true, 
assented promptly. 
to soften him; he 
proached a smile, 
“Of an irregularity,” 
also it was of a gallantry! With a boldness 
and a resource and a scorn for danger 
which, permit me to say, mark your com- 
jar a hg you unmasked and handed over 
to us one of our most dangerous foes. For 
such service as you have rendered, France 

















Monsieur le Général,”’ I 
My humility seemed 
re laxed; he even ap- 


he repeated. “But 


is never ungrateful. And, moreover, there 
have been friends to plead your cause, 
and to plead it well.” 


As he ended he 
of Raincy-la-Tour 


‘ast a glance at the Duke 
and at Dunny, 


one 





whereupon I was enlightened as to the 
purpose of my guardian’s three ba to 
Paris the preceding week. I believe I have 


said before that Dunny knows cmvens, 
everywhere; in fact, I have always felt that 
should circumstances conspire to make me 
adopt a life of crime temporarily he could 
manage to pull such wires as would rein- 
state me in the public eye. 

But the general was stepping close to me. 

** Monsieur,” he was saying, “‘we are now 
allies, my country and the great nation of 
which you areason. Very soon your troops 
are coming. You will fight on our 
beneath your own banner. But your first 
blood was shed for France, your first wounds 
borne for her, monsieur; and in gratitude 
she offers you this medal of her brave!” 

He was pinning something to my coat, a 
bronze-colored, cross-shaped something, a 
decoration that swung proudly — a rib- 
bon of red and green. I knew it well; I 
had seen it on the breasts of gene ~s , cap- 
tains, simple poilus—all the picked flower 
of the French nation. With a thrill I looked 
down upon it. It was the Cross of War. 


soil, 
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HE great moment had arrived. 

Le Cazeau and his st: aff were on their 
way back to Paris. The duke and duchess 
were at, the chateau talking with the blessés ; 
for the second time Dunny had tactfully 
effaced himself, I knew not where. The ap- 
proach of eve ning had spurred my faltering 
courage. As the first rosiness of sunset 
touched the skies beyond Raincy-la-Tour 
and lay across the water I sat at the side of 
the only girl in the world and poured out 
my plea. 

“Tt isn’t fair, you know,” I mourned 
“T’ve only a few minutes. I sh —e ‘ 
wonder if we heard your car honking 
you in half an hour. To make a git like 
you look at a man like me it would take 

(Conctuded on Page 77) 
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Kitchen Patriots Need 
She Hoosier 


Read These 4 Reasons Why You 
Should Get It At Once 


OOD, time, work and money are being saved in more 

than a million homes every day by the use of the 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. Hundreds of Domestic 
Science schools are using the Hoosier to teach the com- 
ing housewives of America how to be good cooks and 
good home managers. 
































It is wasteful to be without this “‘automatic servant.” And 
here are four strong reasons why you should get it without delay: 


1 —For loyalty’s sake you should have this efficient way of keep 
ing your flour, sugar and other foods. The Hoosier system 
prevents waste in measuring and mixing. And it gives you 
more time for knitting, Red Cross work and other patriotic 
service. Also for rest. 


2—Many popular models are now offered at before-war prices. 
Moreover you can pay as convenient. Your money all back 
if you are not delighted. 

3—Hboosier’s Council of Kitchen Scientists pronounce the new 


models as complete as can be made. These brilliant women 
of the Hoosier staff are always in touch with the needs of 
the home and are working constantly to discover betterments. 


4—Due to the war-time demand for Hoosier, each dealer's 
allotment is very limited. Lest you be unable to get the 
model you want later on, go pick it out at once. 


Please remember that Hoosier is an actual labor-saving 
machine. Its scientific arrangement of places for 400 articles 
within arm’s reach saves miles of steps. 

You sit and work in comfort instead of stand. You reach 
instead of walk. Go now—today—to the authorized Hoosier 
store in your town and pick out the model you most admire. 
A small amount is all you need to pay to get your Hoosier. 


Book—‘‘New Kitchen Short-Cuts’’ 
Free—Write 


This beautiful kitchen book is packed with work-saving ideas. 
It pictures all the new Hoosier models. And it brings the six ideal 
kitchen plans designed by talented women of the Hoosier Council. 


Write us for a complimentary copy while they last. No obli- 
gation- send your address at once. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 
182 Sidney Street New Castle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Store, 1067 Market St., Dept. B, San Francisco, Cal. 
The Adams Furniture Company, Limited, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada 
The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave., Dept. B, Winnipeg, Canada 


| a | KITCHEN CABINET 
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Conciuded from Page 74) 
ys of eloguence—and besides, who would 
think of m oe anyone with his head 
bound up Tu 1 fashion, as mine is now?”’ 
She lat hed, and at the silvery sound 


of it I plucked up a hint of courage, for 


surely 


, [thought,’she wasn’t cruel enough to 
ame of me as she turned me down! 
Idn’t really hope. She was too 
and n 5 ourtship had been too 
Des} nt, arms on my 
arped upon the same string. 
ver had a chance to show you,” 
“that I am civilized; that I 
care of you, and put 





( 
onde 










take 


“t you, and slide footstools 
1r and—er—all that. We’ve 
b eluding Germans, and rac- 
ing thi rbidden zones, and rescuing 
papers from behind secret panels, for me 
to wait on you. Good heavens! To think 


how I’ve done my duty by a hundred girls 
I shouldn’t know from Eve if they hap- 
pened along this moment! And I've never 


even sent you a box of marrons glacés, or 
one of flowers!” 

She shot a fleeting glance at me. “No,” 
she agreed, “you haven’t! If you don’t 





mind my saying so I think they would have 
been out of place Bleau, for instance, 
and at Prezelay,I hadn’t much time for 


you did me 
Mr. 


but after all, 
practical services, 


’ I maintained, my gloom un- 
amounted to a row of pins. 
ght have sl I'll admit; I 
ng back! The opportu- 
», but the man was lacking. I 
been a real movie hero, 
dependable, clear-sighted—a 
ength; and what I did was to 
muddle things up hopelessly, and waste 
time in suspecting you, and seize every 
isting people who posi- 
ruilt before my eyes!” 





one, 





lOoOK1 





lave cool, 
resourceful, 


tower ol 


opport 











t know She was looking at the 
lake, not at me and she was smiling. 
There were one or two little matters that 
have slipped your mind, perhaps. Take the 
very first night we met, Ghex you tracked 
your thief to my room, and wouldn’t let the 
hotel people come in to search it! Don’t 
you think, on the whole, that you were 
ratner d?” 

I uuldn’t have ie aphoage in,” I de- 
clared stubbornly, ‘‘with a pitchfork. I 
couldn’t hav A them to make a 
search if I had pr aved them on my bended 
knee lheir one ide as to help the fellow 
in what the best criminal circles call a 
getawa ind when I think how I must 
have been woolgathering, not to guess!” 

“Well, eve liss Falconer was still 
smiling—-‘‘weren’t you very nice on the 
steamer? About the newspaper, I mean. 
And at Gibraltar, too, when they asked 
you whi uu had thrown overboard—do 
you remember how you kept silent and 
never even glanced my way?” 

‘No,” I groaned, “‘I don’t; but I re- 
member our trip to Paris! I remember 
marcenhir 1 oO the wagon-restaurant 

handcuffed crin nal, and sitting you 

i table, and bullying you like a 

n ezar! I gave you three days to 
eave | e! Have you forgotten? I 
haven’t. The one thing I omitted—and 
Id t see w I missed it—was to call the 
gendarmes there at Modane and denounce 
you tothem,. It’s more than kind of you to 
glide over my imbecilities; I appreciate it. 
But en I think of that evening 1 want a 
nice, deep, dark dungeon, some where under 
ound, to tee 

‘I think,” she murmured consolingly, 
“that you made amends to me later.”” Her 
face was averted, but I could see a distract- 
ing ¢ n her cheek. ‘You mustn’t 
forget that 1 haver been magne © em r. 
Wheny uu followed me to Bleau, id 1 





nd saw a, 1 m 


a t i 
derstood the situation entirely and was as 
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“Naturally,” I acquiesced with dark 
meaning. ‘‘How could you have under- 
stood it? How could any human being have 
fathomed the mental processes that sent 
me there? I only wonder that instead of 
giving me what-for you didn’t murder me. 
Any United States jury would have ac- 
quitted you with the highest praise!” 

She turned upon me, flushed and spirited. 
“Mr. Bayne, you are incorrigible! Why 
will you insist on belittling everything that 
you have done? I suppose you will say 
next that you didn’t risk imprisonment or 
death every minute of a whole day, just to 
help me, and that at Prezelay you didn’t 
fight like a—a—yes, like a paladin!—to 
save me from being tortured by Herr von 
Blenheim and his men.” 

I started up, then sank back. “As a 
special favor,”’ I begged her, ‘“‘would you 
mind not mentioning that last phase of the 
affair? When you do I go berserker; I’m 
a crazy man, seeing red; I’m honestly not 
responsible. It was when our friend Von 
Blenheim developed those plans of his that 
I swore in my soul I’d get him—and I 
thank the Lord that I did, and that he’ll 


never trouble you or any other woman 
again! 
“Still, Miss Falconer, what does all that 


amount to? Any man ‘would have helped 
you, wouldn’t he? A nice sort of fellow I 
would have been to do any less! Whereas 
for a girl like you I ought to have accom- 
plished miracles. I ought to have made the 
sun stop moving, or got you the stars to 
play with, or whisked the moon out of the 
ski 1es 


She 


” 


was laughing again. ‘‘Dear me! 
exclaimed. ‘‘What fervor! Can this 
be my Mr. Bayne, the Mr. Bayne of our 
adventure, who never turned a hair no 
matter what mad things happened, and 


she 





who was always so correct and conven- 
tional, and so immaculately dressed, and 
sO 

“Stodgy! Say it!” I cried with utter 
recklessness. “‘I know I was; Dunny told 
me so that evening at the St. Ives. Have 
as many cracks at me as you like. I was 


getting fat; I was beginning to think that 
the most important thing in the universe 
was dinner. Well, I’m not stodgy any 
longe r, Esmé Falconer; you've reformed 
But of all the men in all the ages who 


me. 

were ever desperately, consumedly, imbe- 
to. ” 

ciely in love 


In the distance two figures were strolling 
toward the blue car—the duke and the 
duchess. When they reached it the Firefly 
cast a glance in our direction and sounded 
a warning, most unwelcome honk upon 
the horn. They were going, stony-hearted 
creatures that they were! They were tak 
ing Esmé back to Paris! At the thought 
I abandoned my last pretense at 
comman¢ 

‘Esmé, dearest,”’ I implored, “do you 
think you could put up with me? Could 
you marry me when I’ve done my part over 


self- 


here, oreven sooner—right away? A dozen 
better men may love you, but mine is a 
special brand of love unique, hors de con- 
cours! Are you = me—or shall 


I jump into the lake 
The sunset light was in her hair and in 
ee gray starry eyes she turned to me, those 
yes that, because their lashes were so long 
and crinkled so maddeningly, were only 
half revealed. Her lips curved in a smile. 


**Oh, you dear, blind, silly man! Do you 
hink any girl could help loving you— after 
all that has happened to you and me?” she 


whispered, 
Then I caught her to me; and in spite of 
my crutches, and my bandaged head, and 
that atrocious meg in the distance hon ing 
the signal for our parting, I was the hap 
piest being in France—or in the world. 
**T knew all along it was a dream 
things don’t re ally happen, 


I cried. 


ind it 


No 


is! Such 


such luck!” 


THE 


END) 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


“Where’ 

Tugwell. 
‘In Lebanon, Oregon,” said Esmeralda 
promptly. ‘Man by the name of Childs.” 

“And are the requirements so impossible, 
really?”’ asked the Englishman. 

‘If they are the right color.” 

“* And what color are these three?” 
the captain. 

“Camouflage,” ; 

“Camouflage!”’ 
credulously. 

“Black 
show at a distance. 
no good. You can see ‘em too easy! 

The entire table was listening by this 
time. Marjorie had a distinctly annoyed 
expression; and no wonder! The situation 
was getting frightfully out of hand. Nearly 
all the men had stopped talking to listen to 
the conversation. Mrs. DeWynt did the 
only thing possible—she seized, as it were 
the horse by the bridle; at least she could 
guide it—if you see what I mean. 

“‘And so you ride, my dear?” she com- 
mented, thankful, no doubt, that this 
strange young niece had at least one ap- 
proved taste. “And so you ride? That is 
delightful! Marjorie Tides too. You will 
enjoy going toge th 

Marjorie did not 
prospect. 


s the third one?” asked Captain 


asked 


said Miss Sprunt briefly. 
repeated the captain in- 
“What do you mean?” 

or brown,” said she. “Don’t 
Wh ite or bucks skin is 





seem thrilled at the 


‘Doyouride—er— bareback?" she asked 
acidly. 
“Why, I’d rather have a saddle if you 


spare it,’”’ rep] 
“Even a packsaddle!”’ 
There was a laugh. Mrs. DeWynt pulled 


can Esmeralda politely. 


on the curb hard. This was impossible! 
She arose. 
““Weshall have the coffee on the terrace,” 


she said. 


At that instant Esmeralda was listening 
intently to some remark of Mr. Willy’s 
about the rnment prices, and so did 
not at once perceive the signal. I, ing 

h her arm. 


her simplicity, ventured to tou 
got up, first 


gZove 


pity 


She saw, then, and hastily 
carefully folding her napkin! 

““So’s I can come again!” she said, quot- 
ing the childish superstition. 

Of course it was I who held back her 
chair; but somehow I cannot yet 
how, for he had been quite on the other side 
of the table—when she dropped her hand- 
kerchief, a perfectly astonishing large silk 
one, it was Captain Tugwell who restored 
it to her. 

He did it very gravely, having abruptly 
relapsed into his habitual silence, but he 
looked straight at her, and somehow I 
could not but feel that something was said, 
though I’m certain no word was spoken. 
Then Marjorie distracted him with the re- 
minder of some engagement and the ladies 
left the room. 

Though I admire the good old English 
custom of leaving the gentlemen to their 
wine and am glad to say that it is main- 
tained at the DeWynts, still I alway 
fer to leave when the dear ladies do, as I am 
not a partaker of alcoholic stimulants; and 
this evening I made no exception to the 
rule. Besides, I had a feeling that I ought, 
as it were, to watch ove r Miss Esmeralda 
she having been put into my charge by Mrs. 
DeWynt; and you know what women are 
to a newcomer who doesn’t quite fit in. 

As soon as we were in the drawing-room 
I realized that my judgment had been good. 
Mrs. Langdon got the crowd round her and 
began telling a story of which the liqueurs 
had reminded her; and Miss Esmeralda was 
soon standing alone, looking over a pile of 
Raemaeker’s cartoons. 

: r e these things true?”’ she 
as di 


see 





Ss pre- 


asked me 
proac hed. 

~" + mee ytedly,” I assured her. ‘“‘That’s 

why we are rerly doing our bit here. 


One must do something about it!” 


ll 
all SO @@ 











She drew a long breath a her eyes 
seemed to narrow down to pin points of 
light. 

“Do something out it?” she said. 

Do something! n I'm glad I came 
after all.” 

At that moment the group about Mrs. 
Langdon began to scatter, as the ladies 


gathered up their knitting 

“This is my eleventh helmet,” 
Lang« Jon plaintively. “I’m so 
them! 

“Why don’t you do socks for a change?”’ 
asked Mrs. DeWynt. 

“Too difficult,” murmured Mrs. Lang- 
don behind her cigarette. ‘“‘Soldiers have 


said Mrs. 
tired of 





to walk on socks, but it doesn’t matter how 
many knots are on their heads.’ 

**Wool is so expensive!”’ exclaimed Jack. 
“T can’t afford to do many more things. 
Winter’s coming on and | must have a new 
kolinsky stole!” 


Mrs. Ted, who was knitting a muffler 
the very simplest and easiest garment of 
all—-came over to Miss Esmeralda, with an 


attempt to draw her into the circle. 

‘Don’t you knit, Miss Sprunt?” 
asked. And indeed Miss Esmeralda 
the only idle woman present. 

‘No,’ 7 saic she. 

“Don't knit!” exclaimed Mrs. Langdon. 
“Why, everybody knits! I do, in the car; 
even in the “the ater. I can do it ond see 
quite a lot of the play, as well, now!” 

“Why, everybody knits, everywhere, 
Alice!”’ said Mrs. Lennett. ‘“‘ Don’t boast! 
The dear rector’s wife knits in church now, 
I hear. You simply must knit, Miss 
Sprunt!”’ 

“Oh, she'll knit before I’m through with 
her!” said my dear patroness. “I’ve prom- 
ised fifty sweaters by October, and I simply 
must get everybody to do at least one. It’s 
only two months, you know.’ 

‘Two months!” exclaimed Esmeralda. 
“Why don’t you get a knitting machine? 
You could make fifty a day, then.” 

There was one of those awkward silences 


she 
was 


she had such an unfortunate knack of in- 
ducing. 

“We are not running a factory,” said 
Mrs. DeWynt. “Besides, these are hand- 


made.” 

“But don’t the handmade ones stretch 
badly?” asked Esmeralda. “I thought the 
machine a lasted so much better.’ 

“*I don’t know anything about machine- 
made things,” said Mrs. DeWynt coldly 
‘Besides, I thought you wanted t » do your 


bit!” 
“T do,” said Esmeralda in a suddenly 
subdued tone. “I do; but I can’t knit. 


a machine seems so much more 
practical.” 

“But the spirit counts for such 
exclaimed Marjorie in her sweet, wom 
way. “See! I’m just learning to purl, and 
I know I do it horribly; but I’m sure the 
sailor who gets this will appreciate that an 
American woman did it for him.” 

“You must learn—really!’’ added Mrs. 
Lennett. “It’s easy, and everyone does 
it.” 

“What other war work is there here? 
asked Esmeralda. ‘‘I may be able to do 


Besides, 


” 


a lot! 
anly 


something else se,”” 

There’s tl > Red Cc ross, my dear,” said 
Mrs. DeW wah, warming to her pet sub- 
ject. “First aid—bandages and lint, you 
know—every Thursday morning regularly. 


We all go. Positively 


Thursdays any more. 


no one has bridge on 


“Oh!” said Esmeralda. 
“And then there’s the diet kitchen,” 
Mrs. DeWynt went on—‘“‘to encour: ge 





to use corn and barley, and such 
’ —— know 
I’m afraid I can’t cook, either,” said 
Esmeralda. 
“Why, my dear child, of course you 
don't have to know how to cook!” ex- 
claimed her aunt. ‘‘ We just have the things 
in jars—the various grains—and a model 
kite en, with the newest, most economical 
utensils for cooking them properly.” 
“And we put on the most becoming 
aprons and take charge in alternate hours 
on Fridays—give out leaflets, and all that, 


don’t you know!” Jack took by the theme 


excitedly. “I love the ducky little white 
! And really quite a fe w ’ people come 


caps! 
in and taste the samples that the state 


sends 
“< aid Esmeralda again, “‘I suppose 
there are plenty of pe ople to do that!” 
“It’s very popular,” said Mrs. Langdo 
“so near the club, you know.” 





“And that’s not all,’”’ added Mrs. De- 
Wynt. “There are the gardens. We've had 
such a lot of preserving done. And, of 
course, we are all economizing on our 
tables.” 

‘I’m not!” announced Mrs. Langdon 
abruptly. “‘I’vegivenup the fight. I’m will- 


ing enough to ec onomize; but my fourteen 


servants are not.” 

“That’s true!” exclaimed Mrs. Ted. 
“Goodness knows that since I’ve beer 
reducing I don’t eat fifty cents’ worth a 


day. I’m sure I don’t! But the servants 
aren’t dieting.” 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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roy Trail ers | 


Troy Trailers make “motor truck trains” possible and profitable 
on hauls up to 100 miles. 


On average roads any good truck can carry its full rated load and pull at least 
as much again on a Troy Trailer. In other words, the tonnage moved per trip on 
the Troy Trailer increases the load at least 100%, but at an increased cost of only 
10% to 25% over operating the truck alone. 


The Troy Trailer train is never stopped by freight embargoes or by Priority 
rulings. It makes a sure, dependable, economical freight service. 


Dependable Deliveries 


On short hauls, Troy Trailers have just as important a place. In retail deliveries 
—in construction work—around industrial plants—in fact, in every kind of business 
hauling, Troy Trailers are cutting costs, speeding deliveries and bettering service. 


Made in capacities of from 1 to 5 tons, and with any type of body desired. In 
design and construction Troy Trailers equal the finest truck you can buy. 


The eecry ae bapa pray Troy, Gate 


Olde n of Trailers, making possible 


construction at lowest cost. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“And if you try to make them observe 
the Hoover rules they simply leave!” com- 
plained Mrs. Lennett. “What do you do 
in the West, Miss Sprunt?” 

“Sometimes we have one Chinaman,” 
said Esmeralda. “And he does as he’s 
told!” 

There was another uncomfortablesilence. 

Vell, we'll find something for you to do 
your share of,” said Mrs. DeWynt com- 
fortably. “I’m ce rtain le -arning to knit will 





come easy to you. 

I don’t think Esmeralda said anything to 
this, but a cloud seemed to settle down 
upon her. The friendly smile, which had 
been so eager when she came, had gone, and 
her face wore a grave, quietly troubled 
look. I suppose it was rather hard on her, 
realiz how little fitted she was to take up 





the other women were doing, to 
rance and incompetence. 
Ted had been watching her face for 
seve mown tester yes «ay per iheey oe 
came general on subjects to which she— 
Esmeralda—was a stranger. Then she 
joined her. I hardly think it was intended 
that . should overhe “a the extraordinary 
remarks of the lady, but my proximity at 
the moment made my doing so inevitable. 
“Don’t be too hard on us,” said Mrs, 
Ted in a low voice. ‘*‘ We’re doing the best 
we know how; we just don’t know much, 
ing more difficult would terrify 


the work 


~~ lign¢ 





and anyth 
She shrugged he : shoulders expressively. 
Esmeralda said nothing. 
“*T like you,” } on Ted went on. *‘ Don’t 
let them smother er here. Stay yourself. 
I was smothers d; but I like to do the thing 
that’s easy. You’reafighter. But if ever I 
can do anything for you let me know.” 
“Thanks!” said Esmeralda abruptly. 
And that wa l; but quite enough, 








aul 
when one thinks « tit. And Mrs. Ted was so 
very much one of us too! 
At the end of week Miss Esmeralda’s 
ol atward appearance had become notably 


id all gone totown and 
so dear Mrs. DeWynt was able to devote 
practically all her time, outside of her war 
work, to making her niece presentable. 

The first thing to attend to, of course, 
was her clothing. On examination it de- 
veloped that she had brought only another 

tained one—for or- 


modified. The men h: 





corduroy skirt, a mu 
he expl ained; a silk party 
blue, with imitation lace 
trimming—which she declared she did not 
care for and had bought only at her father’s 


a pair of crude high boots, 
boy might wear. 

evid ntly not in the least 
is rudimentary wardrobe, it 
umed that a horse ranch makes 





is to be pres 
comparatively few demands in the way of 


feminine apparel. But, of course, with us it 
is vastly different; and the first thing dear, 
generous Mrs. DeWynt did was to get her 
some new frocks. My patroness informed 
me afterward that her niece was prevailed 
upon only with great difficulty to accept 
this gift, and that Mrs. DeWynt 
was convinced that Esmeralda could not 
her own things would not 
was horrified at her new garments’ 
cost, and protested about that too. 
“Allie!” said Mrs. DeWynt, during a 
confidential résumé of the situation. “Allie, 
I cannot think how my brother Charles ever 
i Of course he is not rich; but 
ch ignorance ! Do you know, 
lly wanted me to let her go 
atrocious clothes and give 
> new Red 
I explk: 


i those 


she 





comprehend why 


do. She 

















ones to the 
1ined that if 
poor working 
sut of em pl oyment 

war- 





the money 
Cross! Of e 
didn’t buy as u 
girls would be thro 
so partict , dangerous to them in 
time too!’ 

“Of course 








that settled the matter!” I 





quite,” replied Mrs. DeWynt. 


“But 








I lly persuaded her to accept a few 
things—though not what I should have 
liked, especially in the matter of evening 
gowns. Shesaid: ‘Very well, Aunt Sally 
I mean Aurt Sarah; but I think the g 





much better employed making 
yver the Front than dresses 
vac Kt So vulgar and point- 


1 
would be 
munitions to ¢ 


to uncover my 








less!”’ ly; and indeed she 
Hor wever, as Ts said, Esmeralda’s appear- 
ance did improve in her modish raiment. 


had persuaded her to wear it 
st begun. So far and 


sut when we 


our difficulties had ju 





o farther was she willing to go, until Mrs. 
DeWynt almost despaired of imparting to 
her the customs of civilization, 
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To begin with, she detested the limousine 
and was forever wanting to walk. Of course 
she could not have realized how people 
would talk if they thought we would not let 
her have the car; and so Mrs. DeWynt was 
obliged to insist upon her riding. The first 
time she went out alone in it she returned 
sitting upon the front seat, her hat in her 
lap, her hair rumpled by the wind, and deep 
in an animated conversation with the chauf- 
feur. As they slowed down at the front door 
she sprang out, without waiting for the car 
to stop, and waved him a laughing farewell. 
Farrell, the chauffeur, who is a 
young person, hardly more than a youth, 
looked sheepish, touched his cap and drove 
off. 

“Oh, Mr. Penny,” Esmeralda exclaimed, 
running up the steps to me, “I’ve had such 
alot of fun! We went sixty miles an hour!” 

How I thanked heaven that only myself 
had witnessed that return! With what 
patience I could muster, I explained one sim- 
ply must not talk that way with the chauf- 
feur—especially the second chauffeur! And 
then I promised to say nothing to her aunt 
about her behavior. But, instead of being 
appreciative of my interest, Miss Sprunt 
seemed only puzzle d and rather put out. 

“‘He’s a mighty nice young chap!” she 
declared of the second chauffeur. “And 
he’s going to France to drive a munitions 
truck—the most dangerous job he can get. 
I admired his driving and told him what a 
fine driver he would make for the Front; 
and he’d been thinking of it all along! By 
the way, Mr. P enny, when do you get your 
commission ?’ 

This was an entirely uncalled-for change 
of subject, and it annoyed me excessively. 
To begin with, it altered my position from 
that of inquisitor to the, as I may say, in- 
quisited; second, I had no intention of 
going to France, as I am thirty-two, and 
was really needed at home by Mrs. DeWynt; 
third, I am morally convinced that Farrell, 
at the time he took her out that afternoon, 
had absolutely no intention of going to 
France in two weeks. If he had he would 
have given me notice. As it was, he gave me 
notice that very evening, thereby proving 
that the idea must have been engen- 
dered during his drive with Miss Esmeralda. 
Indeed, I am positive that something she 
said had to do with his decision. sut, 
whatever the rights of the matter, one thing 
is certain—we lost our best machinist; and 
they are so hard to replace! 

However, partly in order to spare my 
patroness as much as possible, and partly 
because there was something so simple and 
disarming about Miss Esmeralda, I refrained 
from reporting the matter. Also, I thus 
evaded a direct answer to her question about 
my commission! 

I have mentioned only a few of the diffi- 
culties we experienced during that awful 
first week; but one of the principal ones 
was typified by the incident of Farrell. She 
would make friends with the servants, and 
it seemed absolutely impossible for her to 
realize that there was any reason why she 
should not. They developed an interest in 
her amounting almost to adoration and a 
feeling of unrest ensued in our domestic 
arrangements. I felt it immediately, as, of 
course, these things came under my general 
supervision. But it was when the men 
returned for the week-end that the real 
trouble began. 

To begin with, Mrs. Langdon had ar- 
ranged a little theater party at one of the 
summer shows, and Mrs. DeWynt had 
promised to lend Captain Tugwell, as the 
party was really being given for Marjorie. 
This plan was entered into enthusiastically 
by the captain, with an amendment. 

“IT say, why not let us all go in?”’ he sug- 
gested. “I'll get another lot of stalls, and 
Mrs. DeWynt and Miss Esmeralda here 
can go to town in my car. I'll drive them 
in, and we'll all dine at the Ritz and go to 
the theater together. 

Before my dear patroness could cope 
with this emergency, Miss Esmeralda had, 
in her own uncouth language, cinched the 
matter. 

“Oh, I'd love to!”’ 
haven’t any engagement. How lucky!” 

“But we haven’t another man,” a cted 
Mrs. DeWynt. “It would make Kate Lang- 
don’s party odd!” 

“We'll just take old 
dear Mrs. DeWynt!”’ rey 
overriding all objections. 

And so it came about that I found myself 
speeding into town, squeezed in between 
Mrs. DeWynt and a lot of extra wraps on 
the back seat, while Miss Esmeralda shared 

front of Captain Tugwell’s long low car 


second 


said she. “ And we 





Allie here along, 
lied the captain, 
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1 himself, the two of them 
becoming wholly 1 explana- 
tion of how the wrete hed th ing worked, He 
actually allowed her to take the wheel a 
little while, until Mrs. DeWynt made me 
shout a protest against the wind—and the 
management of our breakneck speed was 
returned to the proper hands. 
At the door of the Ritz the Langdon 
limousine was just ahead of us, and from it 
came Mrs. Langdon and Marjorie, Winnott 
Johns, Mr. and Mrs. Ted and Colonel 
Roycer. The ladies vanished to leave their 
wraps; and wher ppeared we got 
the first shock of the e 1 
How the other won allowed her to do 
it I cannot imagine. The explanation must 
have been that she was the last to take her 
cloak off and that Mrs. DeWynt had left 
the dressing room ahead of her. But when 
Esmeralda came out 


with the captai 





engrossed in ar 





they rea 





corridor she 
had ruined a charming evening creation by 
tucking one of those terrible silk | 
chiefs of hers over the whole of the 
letage, like a kerchief! 

It was the sort of thing about which one 
could do nothing. The kerchief, curiously, 
was becoming and I don’ believe most of 
the men even noticed. Captain Tugwell 
was at her side at once, and so poor Mrs. 
DeWynt was helpless and could say noth- 
ing. Then the party went into the grill and 
dinner began. Fortunately there was no 
one who mattered in the room, except our- 
selves, though the place was crowded. Nor 
did anything unpleasant occur at the the- 
ater, except that Miss Esmeralda _ the 
captain sat together and talked great 
deal, leaving me to entertain Mastarts no 
light task under the circumstances. Of 
course, with everybody regarding him in 
the light of being as good as engaged to her, 
she might well be disagreeable; and she 
was. But still, the theater was not bad; 
and then someone made the horrid sugges- 
tion that we go slumming! 

Of course the idea was taken up with ac- 
claim. Personally I never can see why 
people like to go to places where no one 
goes and one never meets any people—if 
you know what I mean; and where the 
china is thick and the atmosphere uncer- 
tain. Still, nearly everyone in our set does 
go occasionally, and looks at the habitués, 
and orders something they, of course, do 
not eat; and then comes away. And I must 
admit that they are very apt to be sprightly 
affairs. 

“But whe re shall we go?” asked Mrs. 
DeWynt. “Ineverre me »mber the names of 
these Bohemian places!” 

St. Johns suggested a famous Broadway 
restaurant; but it was dismissed as too 
familiar. Then Mrs. Ted, who knows a lot 
of odd writing and painting people, and 
seems rather to enjoy them, mentioned a 
downtown hotel with a famous café, which, 
I believe, such persons frequent. It was in- 
stantly decided that we should go there; 
and, just to be different, we went down on 
the top of a bus, leaving the cars to follow. 
Miss Esmeralda liked this. Marjorie had 
got Captain Tugwell by the arm and did 
not intend letting him go. They were away 
up in front, and it so fell out that I found 
myself with Miss Esmeralda, on the rear 


into the 


handker- 


décol- 


seat. Just as : was anticipating : quiet, 
sensible little chat with her, the bus con- 
ductor shot his machine at us for fares. As 


I was feeling about for money Esmeralda 
engaged him in conversation. 

al suppose you'll be holding up the Ger- 
mans soon,”’ she said pleasantly, and some- 
how convincingly. ‘You look strong and 
well. You didn’t hi ive any trouble getting 
accepted, did you?” 

The busman, who was a handsome young 

chap, blushed as he gave me change 


oi I haven't applied yet,” he said. 
“What!” exclaimed Mi Esmeralda. 
“You wearing a uniform and it’s not Uncle 


Sam’s?”” She pointer d at the company 
clothes he wore ‘When are you going to 
graduate into khaki?” 

“To-morrow, I guess,” said the young 


man sheepishl 


And I do believe 


he poor chap meant it. 





There w omething strangely unsettling 
about Esmeralda’s eyes when - men- 
tioned the war. Perhaps he felt I did, 


rate, he stared Fd her 
over the rail as we descended; for by this 
time we had reached our destination. I was 
much chagrined; for I had wished to se 
the opportunity of explaining to her my 
own reasons for staying at home, an ex- 
planation that somehow I had not had the 
chance of making before— which I had al 
most begun to believe was because she 
would not permit it. 


myself. At any 
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And now we left that vulgar person, the 
busman, to the oblivion in which he be- 
longed, and, with many evidences of gayety 
of spirit, plunged into the café, which was 
in the basement of an old-fashioned hotel 
building and a little below the level of the 
street. 

The atmosphere of this place was most 
offensive, filled as it was with tobacco 
smoke and crowded with noisy persons in 
odd clothing. Ours, I am sure, were the 
only garments suitable for evening wear in 
the entire place! The mirrored walls re- 
flected many curious faces; some of the 
men were long-haired and some of the la- 
dies bobbed, and the manners of both were 
most casual. There was a considerable 
sprinkling of uniforms—our own dear boys 
in khaki, some hardy-looking marines, and 
several French naval uniforms. 

Really, I could not but feel that it was 
hardly a suitable place for our party; and 
I could foresee that dear Mrs. DeWynt was 
probably not going to like the service. 
From her troubled countenance, my eyes 
fell upon that of Esmeralda. She was more 
animated than I had seen her for several 
days, and as she turned from Captain Tug- 
well to me she smiled. 

“‘Great in here, isn’t it?’’ she remarked 
genially. “It reminds me of the Palace 
Saloon at home.” 

To say that I was horrified is to put it 
too mildly. But the captain caught her up 
at once. 

“T say, do they really have any wild sa- 
loons out your way?”’ he asked. “Tell me 
about them.” 

**Oh, there’s nothing much to tell,”’ said 
she, ‘‘unless there’s a game held up, you 
know.” 

And, with that, they were off again—she 
talking, he listening. I really don’t see 
what that girl saw in the chap! She was 
supposed to be my partner, and there she 
was, giving her exclusive attention where it 
most certainly did not belong! 

In some confusion we finally squeezed in 
round a table suited to hold barely half our 
number, and then the slumming really be- 
gan. We ordered drinks and Mrs. Ted 
began pointing out celebrities; several odd- 
looking people came up and spoke to her, 
and each of them took kindly to Miss 
Esmeralda. It was gay enough. The form of 
entertainment seemed to be that everybody 
at our table bought alcoholic stimulants for 
everybody who came up; but those who 
came up did not buy for us. 

Still, the spirit of festivity grew, not- 
withstanding—that is, it grew for all save 
two: Marjorie and myself. The former 
had been forced into a corner near me and 
her mouth was very firmly set. I followed 
the direction of her glance and saw that 
Captain Tugwell was giving Esmeralda 
a lesson in French. Instinctively we both 
strained to hear what they said. Through 
the uproar it was barely audible. 

“*Porqui vos n’pas a la guerre?’ This in- 
correct phrase they were chanting together; 
at the time I couldn’t imagine why. 

Suddenly Marjorie leaned toward me and 
hissed: 

“Vulgar little person! She’s—she’s lasso- 
ing him!” 

“*She’s hardly little,’ I protested, “‘or 
really vulgar, Miss Marjorie. She is merely 


| a Child of Nature.” 


“Bah! You too!” 
gust. 

“Nature is a beautiful mother!” I heard 
my own voice say, apparently at a great 
distance. 

“Too many cordials, Allie!’ said Mar- 
jorie, and turned her shoulder to me. 

I doubt it—about the cordials. I had 
had three; but I am by nature a sober 
man. Still, I felt at the moment sufficient 
courage to reach across the table and at- 
tract Miss Esmeralda’s attention. 

“What are you learning that phrase 
for?”’ I demanded. 

“I want to ask the waiter why he doesn’t 
go to France,”’ said she. 

Then she returned to the Englishman. 
If he had not been Lord Castlewing’s 
cousin I should have cut him from my 
acquaintance forever from that moment! 
Captain Tugwell, I’m very hungry!” 
she said. 

“Hungry? My word!” said the captain. 
“They have some splendid chicken d@ la 
King here!” 

Esmeralda looked round guiltily, saw 
that her aunt was occupied, and made her 
request in a whisper. 

**May I have ham and eggs, and some fried 
potatoes, instead?” she asked. “I haven’t 
had any regular food since I came East!”’ 


said Marjorie in dis- 
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** How original !"’ exclaimed Captain Tug- 
well. ‘“‘Of course you may! Here, garcon!”’ 
And he gave the order. 

To comfort myself for the pain this scene 
had caused me, I took another cordial 
they are really good for me; and then, 
as through a glass darkly, I saw that some 
confusion had been engendered behind the 
light partition which separated the main 
café from the bar. Several shouts arose; 
there was a scuffling and a sound of shat- 
tering glass; voices were raised— French 
voices, a German voice; then a large 
variety of American voices, all going at 
once. 

There was a most unpleasant sound of 
pummeling—roars of pain; more crashes. 
Then a waiter rushed or, rather, skidded in 
through the swinging door. 

On the instant the café was in confusion. 
Everyone arose. Chairs and tables were 
overturned or clambered upon as the men 
notably those in uniform—rushed into 
the mélée. In that low-ceilinged, smoke- 
saturated place the effect was frightful. 
Somehow or other I found myself on my 
feet and being ruthlessly propelled in the 
direction of one of the low windows by a 
firm grip on my arm. 

It was a moment before I fully realized 
that the hand which led me thus was that 
of my dear patroness, Mrs. DeWynt, who 
was shrieking at the top of her voice and 
forcing a way for the two of us in a very 
effective manner. 

On either hand crowded other women of 
dur party, and still others, who were stran- 
gers. My glasses fell off in the confusion, 
leaving me to struggle, half blinded, amid 
a whirling sea of femininity, as we plunged 
out over the low window sill into the little 
garden on the avenue. 

It was really something of a struggle, 
for we met some men who were determined 
to enter by the window we were using for 
exit; but at length we gained the open air, 
and then Mrs. De Wynt collapsed upon my 
shoulder. I braced her against the taxi 
starter’s box, where she stood gasping, and 
patting her jewels to see whether all were 
there. 

“How terrible!” she moaned. “Oh, 
Allie, how awful! We ought really never 
to have come to such a middle-class place!” 

I agreed with her most heartily. Within, 
the din had grown infernal. Policemen 
could be seen rushing to the fray, and I 
had visions of having to prepare a list of 
our names for the morning papers—with- 
out my glasses! Captain Tugwell, the 
cousin of Lord Castlewing, would have to 
head it too—confound him! 

Our cars were, as yet, nowhere in sight. 
On every hand people were rushing into 
that beastly place, shoving by us as though 
we were nobodies. Mrs. Langdon, Mrs. 
DeWynt, Marjorie and I were keeping 
close together, and not moving; it seemed 
the safest thing to do. Mrs. Ted had 
found some odd-looking male acquaintance, 
to whom she was excitedly explaining what 
had happened and begging him to rescue 
her husband, when St. Johns and Ted 
Collins himself appeared from round the 
corner, laughing. 

“The cops have come!” called Ted. 
“They and the soldiers have calmed things 
down a bit. It was a peach of a fight—first 
amusing thing I’ve seen this evening!” 

*‘Beastly mess!” complained St. Johns, 
wiping his monocle. 

**Oh, let us find the cars and go home!” 
wailed Marjorie. ‘‘Where’s Captain Tug- 
well?” 

At that moment Captain Tugwell came 
out through the bar window and approached 
us rapidly. 

“All safe?” he asked, giving us a rapid 
survey; then his voice grew sharp: ‘‘ Where’s 
Miss Esmeralda?”’ 

‘Esmeralda?’ said Mrs. DeWynt weakly. 
“Why, dear me, I don’t know!” 

*“‘T haven’t seen her,” said Marjorie; “‘and 
I don’t want to. I want to go home.” 

**Has no one really seen her?” said Cap- 
tain Tugwell anxiously. “By Jove, that’s 
awful! It wasa bad row; really, shemay have 
been hurt! I excuse me, please % 

“Hold on!” said I. “I’m going with 
you.” 

But Captain Tugwell had already dis- 
appeared through the window; and, taking 
my courage in my hands, I followed, trem- 
bling; not from any fear of the mob for 
myself, but—I confess it—sick with appre- 
hension as to what might have happened to 
that girl, so wantonly abandoned in the 
hour of danger. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 














PATHFINDER 
A good heavy wear- 
and -tear- proof chil- 


dren's stoc king. Saves 
darning Doubly rein- 
forced throughout. 


Heels and toes are 
strongly double - rein - 
forced. 


Price 25c pair 





BO-PEEP 


A serviceable stoc k- 
Made 


lisle - finish 


ing for women. 
from soft 
yarn. Medium weight. 
Wide elastic top. Dou- 
bly reinforced heels and 


toes. 


Price 19c pair 














AMAZON 

A woman's good 
everyday stocking. 
Made from soft, 
lisle-finish yarn in 
medium weight. 
Elastic top, strongly 
reinforced heels 
and toes. 


Price 15c pair 
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Sensible Hosiery for Every Member 
of Every American Family 


Sensible because it is both good-looking and 
economical, Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is 
strongly made. It wears and wears. Even the 
lighter, sheerer styles for women and men are 
stoutly reinforced in tops, heels, soles and toes. 


Wise economy is more important today than 
ever before. Buy Durable-DURHAM because 
the longer wear will save you money and save 
darning. 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is priced at 5c, 
19c, 25c and 35c. Styles for men, women 
and children for work, dress or play. 
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DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear Is Hardest 


Some of the splendid values in Durable- 
DurHAM Hosiery are illustrated on this page. 
Study them and remember the names of your 
selections. Ask for these styles by name at 


your dealer's, A ticket bearing the name and 
the Durable-DURHAM Trade-Mark is attached 
Look for this ticket. 


White for a booklet illustrating and describ- 
ing all styles. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C. 


to each pair. 


Features that add to the wear 


less and even. Fast colors. 


TAR HEEL 
A good-looking sock 
of medium weight and 
splendid wearing qual- 
ity. Strongly reinforced 
heels and toes. 





Price 15¢ pair 


in Durable-DurHAM Hosiery 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of greatest 
wear. Extra wide, elastic tops. 
correctly marked. Feet, soles and toes are smooth, seam- 













Full length legs. Sizes 


quality. 
out-sizes. 


1700 G. S. 

A splendid durable 
and long-wearing sock 
for dress or work. Light 
weight, silk-mercerized, 
strongly reinforced. 


spliced 
stitch knit in 


ankle to hold 


spucing. 


Price 25c pair Price 35« 





CARROLINA 


A silk-mercerized 
stoc king of ve 
pearance and wearing 
Regular and 


stitch to prevent thread 
running down leg, high 
heels, spec ial 





BIG SISTER 

An extra fine, out- 
size stocking with a 
wide elastic top. 
Medium weight. Made 
from soft combed lisle- 
finish yam. Strongly 
double reinforced heels 
and toes. 


Price 25¢c pair 
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MISS NANCY 

A light-weight gauze 
lisle stoc king with an ex 
tra fine silk finish. It ha 
a wide elastic top w ith 
anti-run stitch, doubl 


sole and high spliced 


heel. 


Price 2 Ic pau 
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RODUCTS made of steel of the 
same super-quality that has cre- 
ated world-wide prestige for Simonds 
Saws and Tools. 
SIMONDS SAW STEEL—the steel that 


possesses a uniformity arrived at through 
exacting chemical and physical tests—and 
laboratory analysis of each melting. 


All manufacturers should know our equipment for 
making Flat Steel Plates, hardened—or tempered 
and ground to required accuracy—products made 
of Simonds Saw Steel. 


The geographical distribution of our various plants 
and branches facilitates deliveries on your require- 
ments for Flat Steel Plates—Machine Knives— 
Saws for cutting wood or metal. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 
**The Saw Makers”’ Established 1832. 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Factories: 
Fitchburg, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
Lockport, N. Y. Montreal, Can. 


Branches: 
New York City, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Portland, Oregon New Orleans Seattle, 
Memphis, London, England, St. John, N. B. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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“of 
quickly, 
am only as! 


to take her because he like 


course,” Miss Beeley continued 
avoiding the eye—“of course I 
g you instead of Mr. Tripper 
to dance—an’ 
» so good a time with 





but his eyes 


h was certainly 





preceding the 
evening, In 
Robertson’s Select 
llow the hick from 
the collation booth, laden with two rasp- 
berry ices, to the seclusion of two folding 
chairs and three very tired funereal palms. 
It is the hick’s 

And the hick con 
manner — th: 
through the tender 










seventn < 





owl 





the swelterin; 
Dancing Ac 


big moment! 





dit in a hicklike 
instead of going 
preliminaries incident to 


it 1s to Say, 


a discussion of ce alr 
Mr. began with the abrupt 


statement that he was making eighteen dol- 
, 


of the higher feelings, 


Herst perger 





irs a week. 

es?”’ said Miss Beeley, quietly 
ing her changeable taffeta from the danger 
zone as marked by Mr. Hershberger’s foot. 
A very large, a rather ungraceful foot was 
‘’s inward comment 


the pause that followed. 


mov- 








the corn-colored one’s 





going to be twenty-one dollars 





With a sigh of vindication she noticed 
that the tie as really salin—re ally light 
boldness 


the usual 


“Two could live on that.’ The 
of tk remark brought with it 
twitchings 

Miss Beeley levoted herself to the ice. 

““I—I liked you the ve moment I 
saw you.”” Did she remen 

She did. 

Now Claude Merode— or even a person 
as far down the sentimental scale as Jimmy 
Gerling Ww have conducted it differ- 
ently. Claw I , his dark eyes flash- 

his black hair glistening, would have 
11 knee and lightly 
that lay swathed in 
Even Jimmy Ger- 
ling would have softened with 
some light Mammoth gallantry. The dash- 
ing Merode would have spoken in impas 
sioned phra of love and marriage—of the 
little ivy-cla 1 cottage where they would be 
alone together. Even Jimmy would ha 
i it her being some little 
hick simply reached out 

a huge red hand that 





ing, 
dropped ice 
taken the small hand 
the chang ] 


! the shock 











ady together,” he whis- 
and the hand reaching 
of her crushed a mass of 
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Det ( ) 1 single shade of 
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Sad thes 
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accu ther 3 rripper came 
along ar yu started to kid him.” 

Ma y er five-feet-four would 
a w she ose 1 ‘ € 

The } t tepped into tne opening be- 
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A tiny 


“Maybe 





d about those big 





1 rea 
guns an’ those ¢ gs an’ the guys that 
never come Da ou be sorry too that 
is, maybe.” 
A frightened little blonde pleaded with 
him to calm himself 


1 over there,”’ he assured her. 
here was still opportunity to 


Isn’t there any chance for 


‘I'll be « 












she was honest. 


Boylike he refused to give up 
* Ain't I as much of a man as Tripper 
A nod. 

** Ain’t I as honest?” 
Another nod. 

* Ain’t | as good as he is 











Ons 

“What's the difference between me an’ 
the kind of a guy you would a 
demanded. 

For several moments she gave it her con- 
sideration. 

“Tt isn’t that you just lack class,” 


she 
“it isn’t that. It isn’t be- 
cause you ain’t a swell dresser. It ain’t 
that. It’s something else—it’s just that 
you aint 


began slowly; 


ammot! dictionary supplied the 
‘It’s just that you ain't tinge.” 


His bravado gone the hick was merely a 
boy who thought himself fatally hurt. Ten 
minutes later he followed her out into the 
gayety of the Darktown Fox Trot. She was 
immaculate Tuxedo- 
ripper, as blond and 





standing beside the 
clad figure of Mr. T 
sunsh as ever. Beside her was the 
freckled Eloise. Slowly he walked across to 
the group—slowly, that she might see that 
till determined. 

When he came up she was still smiling, 
not a single trace of remorse that she had 
sent a man to his death. 

“Oh, Mr. Tripper,”’ she thrilled, “guess 
what? Mr. Hershberger is going to join the 
army an’ become a general.” 

Mr. Tripper smiled pityingly. 

The freckled one stared—just stared. 





he was s 


Iv 
g\VEN in khaki he still looked like a hic 
_4 That was during the first week. It was 
during this week that the top sergeant had 
said, ‘*One more of those ‘a—a-hehs’ and so 
help me Spigot, I'll report you to the lieut !”’ 

It was shortly after this that the captain 
took a hand. The hick was conversing with 
the dark little man behind him in the mess 
line. The subject under discussion was en- 
tertainment. 

“The trouble with this Y. M. C. A.,” 
said the hick, “‘is that they ain’t got enough 
pictures to look at.” 

The dark little man had stiffened sud 
lenly, but the hick did not notice the figure 
at his rear. 

“What they need,”’ he asserted, ‘‘is more 
pictures = 

The dark little man stepped on his foot. 

**Don’t you read?” 

Private Hershberger turned, reddened, 
gulped, saluted. 

**A—a-he 

**Books?”’ 

“T read those ir 


one who had done 








‘hool,”’ said the hick, a 
full duty. 
‘Haven't you read one since? 


I I've been too busy, sir.’ 








For the small part of a seeond the eat 
tain’s blue eyes twint led, then they became 
unnaturally stern 

“Then,” said the captain, “I want you 


to go over tot 


he library to-night and star 


lit ur til you know what it 





one nd read 
all about Take plenty of time, but report 
progre 

4 moment later the dark little man ob 
erved to the grinr 






ling line that blab never 
ere “See what you 
Then with 


got anybody any 


got wished on you * he added. 








i wil “Gosh! Maybe they'll give you 
the nat 
‘ howled. 
vas a curi- 





ith later the hi 





and the 
re d girl. On the first reading the red 
headed girl had been as strange as his new 
surroundings. ‘“‘I don’t get her a-tall,”’ he 
whispered to himself after two hours spent 
i quietest spot in camp; “I don’t get 


i-neadet 





After the second reading the whole thing 
had suddenly become a part of his life—all 
but the red-headed girl. To the simple heart 
of the hick all printing was truth. All books 
were as the gospel. It was as if he knew the 
girl and the man—he was a soldier too 
but the red-headed girl - His figure h 
straightened; he looked less and less like a 
hick. He spoke confidently, without mor¢ 
than an occasional twitch. Under the sterr 
eye of the top sergeant he lost his last 
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When you reline brakes, or 


buy new clutch facings — 
remember these facts 
about lining 


HE one biggest thing in a brake 

lining is its Asbestos. And to 

go a step further, your lining’s 
dependability is all a matter of as- 
bestos fibre. For, like wool or cot- 
ton, fabric woven from asbestos de- 
pends for strength and long wear on 
the fength and strength of individual 
fibres—and on the skill in their con 
ditioning and weaving. 
True, you can’t measure or test fi! 
self. But in NON-BURN it’s 
A half centur 


set apart, fre 


your 
done {or you. 
y’s experience has taught us to 


ym our big annual tonnage, just 
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the fibre that efficient brake lining servic« 


demand That same experience backs up 
fa tion. Insist on NON-BURN, and 
ll get a safe, strong, tough lining made at 


tos Headquarter by 
Remember the name. 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
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lingering “‘a—a-heh ——” But the red- 
headed girl. 

Finally he took his trouble to the captain. 
He was quite a young captain, but he treated 
the subject with all the gravity that such 
a troublesome subject deserved. He ex- 
plained it all very clearly. The next night 
the hick started the entire book over again, 
because with the red-haired girl explained 
it had suddenly come very close. The man 
had been a soldier; the girl, well - The 
next day the hick asked for and obtained a 
forty-eight-hour furlough. 


Vv 


N COMMON with some ninety millions 

of other people the aisle had not taken 
the war very seriously. It was an awful 
thing, they agreed, but distance softened 
its application to the aisle. Even the first 
levy had by some curious chance left the 
aisle untouched. Even the departure of 
the hick had not created more than a tiny 
ripple of interest, and even this ripple 
more personal than sanguinary. 

“T wisht,” said the blasé child in the 
semisilks, “‘ that he had gone an’ killed him- 
self in remorse.”” Speculatively—‘‘I never 
saw one in the morgue that had died that 
way.” 

“Outside,” 
stantly 
stuff!’’ 

“T like it,” said the child; “they're 
killin’ a hundred thousand every day in 
Europe.” 

The child, scenting trouble in Miss Pee- 
elaborately unconcerned movement 
down the aisle, hurried to duck under the 
bundle counter. 

At first there had been many good things 
said — witty things, the aisle decided— about 
just how the hick would look in uniform. 

“Poor Mr. Hershberger,’’ giggled the 
girl who had sent him to his death; “he'll 
just naturally ‘a—a-heh’ those Germans to 
death.” 

“That or he’ll make them laugh so much 
when they see him that they can’t fight,’ 
contributed Miss Peebles. 

“He'll look like the Wizard of Ooze, I'll 
bet,” said another. 

Miss Eloise Murphy contributed noth- 
ing. 

And then as a cold wet November crept 
into a cold December the aisle came to look 
on the war as their war. Oneat a time young 
men slipped away to some unmentioned 
port or camp. There were three war brides 
in the fifth aisle alone. 

But greater than any of these more or 
less subtle changes was the change in Miss 
Ella Beeley 

It was thrust upon the aisle suddenly one 
evening after closing time, as counters were 
being covered for the night; counters tossed 
like storm-ridden shores by Christmas shop- 
pers. No less a person than Mr. Clayton 
Tripper precipitated it. 

“IT wonder,” said Mr. Tripper in the 
lighter tone he reserved for social functions 
and after-hour conversation, “‘ whether our 
friend Mr. Hershberger knows yet which 
end of the gun fires the cartridge.” 

The child giggled, as children will, but 
the rest of the aisle remained silent —silent 
fora moment; then Miss Ella Beeley, eyes 
aflame, mouth quivering, answered him. 

“He probably does, Mr. Tripper! Right 
now he’s probably lying cold on some battle 
field! All shot an’ everything. He’s over 
with the big guns, an’ the gas—an’ the 
!” Shrilly she emphasized the last 


men. 
After all, 


was 


Miss Hattie Peebles had in- 
commanded —“ outside with that 


bles’ 


word. 

Nothing more was said. 
Tripper was a floorwalker! 

And then next day out of a clear sky and 
through a jumble of bent, appraising figures 
came the hick! But what a glorified hick, so 
to speak! Head straight, chin up, he was a 
credit to the grim top sergeant and the 
pleasant captain. To the aisle he looked 
every inch a general—every bit a grizzled 
veteran. 

Even Mr. Tripper unbent to the extent 
of using his out-of-business-hours smile and 


Mr. 
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waving a gently graceful hand. Straight 
down the aisle came the hick, but his eyes 
probed the staring glad eyes of the corn- 
colored Miss Beeley. 

For a full minute he stared, after the man- 
ner of a boy proving his lessons. But the 
aisle recognized the right of Ella to the first 
greeting. When it came it was that all might 
hear. 

““Oh, Herman,” she whispered joyously, 
“vou don’t know how glad I am to see you. 
Honest, you don’t know how often I said 
to myself that I was a fool—not to tell you 
then what I wanted to; only—only, you see, 
I thought you were fooling.” 

The hick nodded nervously; but who 
wouldn’t with a corn-colored beauty say- 
ing things like that! His eyes sought the 
freckled friend. She nodded and he 

““We'll—that is, I will be expectin’ you 
to-night,’’ whispered the corn-colored one. 
“Please come early.” 

“T will,” said the hick. 

The fat customer below Eloise sniffed 
audibly: “* What is this anyway—a musical 
comedy?” 

Eloise broke Mammoth Rule Thirty- 
One: “Ne ver talk back to a customer. 

‘Lady,’ she said quietly, “‘ain’t you got 
any patriotism? Mg 

““What’s that got to do with i 

Suddenly the freckles seemed to tire, the 
nose almost to droop. 

**Nothing at all, lady,” she said humbly. 
“Was it three yards you said?” 


3 ig 


vi 
HE hick stood in the doorway and hesi- 
tated. “Hello!” he said. 


This was at seven-thirty. At eight-ten 
the blue Alpine lakes were wet and the 
corn-colored head was troubled. She had 
come forward with outstretched arms and 
the hick had side-stepped. Asked why, 
had started to mumble something about the 
red-headed lady. 

At eight-thirty the blonde understood 
the situation something after this fashion: 
A captain . a guy by the name of 


he 


Kipling at the Y. M.C. A. . . . two 
women—one red-haired . . . this guy 
Kipling’s friend was a soldier started 
to paint pictures . got blind ‘ 
Which girl stayed with the guy? . 
The good- lookin gone? , - No, the 1e 


homely one— red-haired. She st: ayed with 
him when his lights failed . . . homely 
girl. 

“What's the difference between that girl 
and me?” she demanded hotly. 


The hick thought of many things, in- 
cluding a ball and a floorwalker. It was 
hard to tell just what was missing; the 
book hadn't said. 

“I don’t know,” confessed the hick, “‘un- 
less it’s just —tinge.”’ 

After the blonde had gone he waited. He 


knew she would come if the thing was ac- 
cording to Hoyle. 

It was! 

The single-track hick picked her up as a 
prize of war and the God Bless Our Home 
that hung over the mantel has gone on rec- 
ord that not a word was said for nearly five 
minutes. Then: 

“Gosh! What a boob I was!” 

The freckles smiled. 

“But you're not any more 

“ Ain’t I?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

She drew away that she might see him 
the better and make a fair But 
the change, though so decided, was too sub- 
tle for Mister Webster. 

“You're tinge!’’ she whispered softly. 

A moment later she was sobbing in his 
arms. 

“Oh, you'll be killed! Oh, you'll lay out 
there in France all cold. An’ the big guns, 
an’ the gas, an’ the cold.”” She gave a tiny 
scream. 

“Not me, ” said the hick. “‘I told them I 
knew all about merch: andise, so they put 
me into the quartermaster’s department.” 


" ° 
aecision,. 
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The product and organization of the Royal Type- 
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FROM A CAMP WINDOW 


Continued from Page 4 


So now K. P. 
not a punishment, on the duty roster; 
peace has settled down over the colored 
regiments. 

When the negroes first came to the camp 


I had fled to report the outrage. So that 
looking aid saw when he came 
frantic summons was a 

nh gave every appearance 
head scratched or his ears 


all the good 


’ response to my 


first went to the 
Now they are 
strings of them 
the cars which brought 
Western horses, stocky 
and there a nervous 
| head high and lines that 
rows of cavalry, four abreast 
ly until the new cavalrymen 
n the saddle which the rid- 
for every man; 
going at a canter, Western- 
ne of them, and used to 
Easterners are still in our 
And on review days the 

rseback and wonderful 


when 


| I ped 





here 






is there 


adquarters troop is learn- 
d take care of them, 
my of the horse, having 





hool of equitation,”’ saddle or close order 
drill on horseback, and—monkey drill. 
T last | , however, to do with 














monke It sts of turni ng a certain 

I of troopers same number of 

troopers, the e number of horses, an 
equal number of halters, and no saddles 

he bull pen, which is an inclosure con- 

1 circular runway. The game would 

ap] *to resemble drop the handkerchief, 

the trooper being the handkerchief. To 

mount an unsadd d horse is not difficult if 

he has a mane; ¢ I believe, a tail is of 

some as nce! ‘The problem consists in 

not going off on the other’side. It becomes, 

u roblem in subtraction. Mud is 

not welcome in military camps, but 

no mud « re deep enough and soft enough 

for the monkey-drill class. 

t odd to se¢ ‘tl ese Western horses 

I h his brand, so far from where they 

e their — on the plain or 

rail; gone their quiet nights of 

rt L ike the 7 peop yle in 

ew 1 side my window, 

é sl figures look odd and 

out of place. Almost one might think 

them puzzled, like the rest of us, and a bit 


lazed with it all. But here and there is to 

found an old cavalry horse taking things 

Imly, and only betraying his 
d begins to play 





Punishments Become Rewards 








Wat nit then! His ears go up al d 
forwa 3 ner arches, and he begins that 
“1 3} ‘ half dance, half march 
that marks him for what he is. Now again 
foran ent he lives. He is back at the 
post, where bands are not incidental but a 
part of ther ne of the day. He loves the 
bl ( ( i as a fire horse in the old 
days | t irm be ll. And sO long as 
he can hear the music he moves with it, 
har o knows what with that 
wonderful memory that horses have. 

There is nothing sad about our camp. It 


s businesslike and efficient. And it means 
ve do not talk about a 
leed, curiously enough, to 
sted men the war itself is 
it was when they were at 

le time for reading news- 
ris taken up. And in 

m told that the talk runs 
ost fixed lines, viz.: First, 








food— being what one would order if dining 
r decent restaurant: second, girls; third, 
eir office pense. one gle 
th, exchanging uncivil personalities. 
Of the war itself —nothing And this, t too, 
iS ] 1 He “ 
Quite a little « f the cheer is contributed 
by the negro troops. At first, when it was 


for small mis- 
were given two or three 


ich means Kitchen Police 


nish them 





ly the n norale in the col- 

1 to go to pieces. Hitherto 

tes began with fiendish 

vrong. A very plague of 

1all m y offenses swept over the 

roops, and bewildered officers held long 
] ns over the matter. 





the truth began to drift 


in. The neg oes loved ee They pre- 
ferred paring potatoes and washing dishes 
and s« rubbi I - to drill in the cold. Indeed, 


they preferred almost anything to drill in 





the cold. S given as a rew: ard, 


and 


they came, many of them, without enough 
clothing to cover them adequately. But in 
one particular they were wonderfully well 
equipped. 

On the first day they were lined up in com- 
pany front, a long line of rather worried- 
g boys; and at the first order of 
“Fall in” they almost went into hysteri 
with glee. Fall in!” Fall into whi 
They thought the officer was being face- 
tious. 

However, at last they fell in, and a 
with great dignity, his waist- 
band thrust a bit forward with his magnifi 
cent erectness, delivered himself somewhat 
as follows: 

“‘We's all gathered heah togethah to 
fight this heah wah. Now they’s lots of 
things which you ain’ done at home that 
youse goin’ to do heah. And they’s lots of 
things you done at home which you ain’ 
goin’ to do here. The first rule is: They 
ain’ goin’ to be no crap-shootin’.” 

A sort of low wail went up from the 
troops, but the officer fixed them with a 
grim eye and sent his first sergeant for a 
pail. Then the inexorable pair went down 
the line. 

There was a hold-up here and there when 
some defiant soldier stonily professed 
nocence. But the officer did not weaken. 

“Allright. Shell out them dice!” 

“T ain't got no dice, cap’n. Honest I 





‘Ss 






colored officer 





**Shell out them dice!” 

Eventually search would be made by the 
sergeant, and the dice found. And with 
excellent psychology, as each man delivered 
the contraband the others shrieked with 
joy. Only when their own turns came was 
the joy turned into mourning. 


The General Unbends 


The lettering on their uniforms puzzled 
some of them at first. The letters are U.S 
N. A., for United States National Army. 
But one of them was overheard explaining 
to another bewildered darky that the let- 
ters stood for Uncle Sam’s Negro Army! 

They make good troops—willing and 
cheerful. Good fighters too. But it was 
hard at first to teach them military eti- 
quette. If they liked their white officers 
they wanted to talk to them. A young 
lieutenant, overseeing the digging of a 
trench, and very, very nous of his 
dignity, heard a soft voice beneath saying: 
‘Officer, please to give me some tobacco.” 

Whether the lieutenant gave it or not I 
do not know. My window is far from the 
trenches, but I do know what the general 
did under similar circumstances. Now the 
way of a general on foot, ¢ his office, is 
austerely alone or with the staff respec tfulls 


const 


as in 





in the background. He goes, even when 
alone, entirely surrounded by majesty 
From a half mile off nervous privates draw 


themselves up, ready for the salute, and 
pray that he goes another way. It is easier 
to accost a king on his throne than the 
general on the parade ground. High-strung 
young Officers have nightmares sometimes, 
when they dream of slapping the general on 
the back and saying ‘‘ Hello there, oid top! 
How goes it?” And waken, shivering. 

So the general was considerably surprised 
one day when a new recruit walked up to 
him and said: ‘‘ Have you an extra cigarette 
about you?” 

However, in addition to being a general 
he is very much of a human being, and—1 
dare say with the twinkle working hard 
he unbuttoned his overcoat and found his 
cigarettes, and offered one as one man to 
another. Then he went on. 

ye another rookie, reeling with 
had seen the performance and it iforme d the 
first one of the identi ty of his benefactor 

‘My Gawd!” gasped the offender. 
“Was that the general?” And with shaking 
knees he pursued majesty and offered his 
apology. 

“That’s all right, my boy,” said the 
general handsomely. ‘‘But you may be 
glad you didn’t stop a second lieutenant. 
He’d have given you hell.” 

And this is a true story, 
general told me himself. 

The general is the center of the camp. As 
somebody said of somebody else, wherever 


horror, 


because the 
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My Boy 


went ‘Yesterday 


] 


He’s gone to do his bit “somewhere in 


France.” Ill do mine here at home. 
These last few months have opened up 
“Efhcient”’ 


We'v e 


our was what we liked to 


eyes. 


think we 


= «= 
. 
a. 
= 





were got a fot to learn! 

SO many ways I see tor doing my bit 
better than I’ve done before. 

I’m not too old to learn new ways of 


being more efhicient. ‘‘ New occasions teach 


new duties”’—even in smoking. Suppose 


Instead of heavy, strong Ccigars—efficient 
Robert Burns! 


* * * * * 


Why 
The 
Havana 


own special curing 


Because Robert Burns is mi/d. 
and the curing prove it. His 
filler him fine flavor. Our 


gives that Havana rare 


, 
/ 
Chu 


o1ves 
P1Ve 


mildness. The neutral Sumatra wrapper 


/ps that mildnes 


Thus Robert Burns onward in 


goes 
these stirring times, showing men a way 
to smoke enjoyably without sacrifice in 


efficiency. 
Hane you ted roe Lat le 
R l that Little B i ill 
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he sits is the head of the table. And be- 
cause the morale of a camp is a thing that 
develops from the top down and not from 
the bottom up, our morale is very good 
ndeed. After forty years in the service a 
man becomes a pretty good judge of other 


understands them—and he knows 
He knows the need of disci- 
y, and the effect on them of 


men. He 


needs. 


pline, of pla 





the home relationships. And our general 
stresses this last very hard, because he 
regards the army as only the cutting edge 


real force of the blow 
is wielded by the people 


The 
an army 


of the knife. 
struck by 
at nome 

H S fami ily be 
soldier. His far 


hind him makes a good 
nily’s moral support lack- 





ing, his letters from home complaining, 
inhappy, hysterical—and they are all of 
t t, only too often—make a poor soldier. 


into our camp each day come fifty 
letters, and probably one in five 
rt to take the heart out of a man. 
The general gets two hundred a day 
etimes three hundred. And they run 
much like this: 


‘Dear Mr. ey ret he he ow to 
f you have considered Mr. W. J. 

Dear Mr , | do hope and pray 

vu will do something for him. Oh, I need 

much. Words cannot express it. 

and tell me what you will do. 

I will wait for 


s dis- 





re 


him so 
Please write 
in the Infantry. 








Or: “You! 


is all I have 


ave thousands of boy s, but he 


Please send him back to me.”’ 
course. The first tragic har- 
for us. But where the gen- 
letter of this sort the men 

tearful, hysterical pleas 
come home, and with, in a 
cases investigated, 


ig of 


Pitiful, of 
vest of the 


receives 


war 
eral one 
eceive | 
for 


major 


I undreds 
them to 
a delib- 
poverty and trouble. 


ity of the 





erate magnif; 
The Trouble Bureau 
I have spoken of the cases investigated. 
The y are all investigated. Before the first 
month of the camp was well under way the 
ae, realized that he was confronting a 
so serious that it menaced the 
efficiency of the entire new army. For 
naturally what was happening in his camp 
was occurring in every one of the canton- 
ments and camps throughout the country. 
Left alone the men worked hard, showed 
fine spirit, did not compl iin. Buta vast 
number carried about with them day a 
day, buttoned ir Sob ties letters that 
took he of them. 
‘If we can get the women of this country 
to stand behind their men we shall win the 
war,’ said the general. “If wedonot ” 
He took to going about with his head 
down, roll ng rapidly rather more cigarettes 
than were good for him, and being, I be 
difficult to manage for a 
All generals are managed. The 
iff, and the aids, and a lot of people 
de the responsibility And the out- 
growth was what is profanely known as the 


que stion 





ises, 


the ver) arts out 





, extreme ly 
few > dene 


shooters 


trouble 


It is really a commission, with branches 
in various cities, and an imposing name 
But in the camp it is the work of one man, 


heart 
most 


sion and a 


a young man with v 
I ion, because 


combing 
visionaries deal ir 
The general, wl 





rare 

abstrac tions. 

ose bus iness 18 kn owl ing 

ad been watching him for some t 
plan he had made to 

plan was the general's. The 

actical visionat 


men, ! me, 
t het 


and at last took a 
‘ 








ilts were to be the pr 





now the chief trouble shooter. 

And the general wanted results. Not 
only that, he wanted quick results. He 
does things that way. He once sent for a 
brilliant young chaplain, for instance, and 
having stated that the camp should have 


a newspaper gave the chaplain the job. He 
lso stated that, to-day being Saturday, 
would appear the next 
was no paper, no pre 
a project. But 
News appeared next 


and has been 


first number 
We anesday. Ther 
no money for 
Righty third D 
Wednesday for all that, 
ippearing ever since, 

And again the general, on a cold Sunday 
ifternoon in November, ordered from his 


ra hundred oil 


+} 
n 


the 








stoves tor the 





quarte 
I m heat 


» the stea was not 


nded tl 


vet 
installed; and dema e stoves deliv- 


ered in 


two hours 





‘But it is Sunday,” quavered the quar- 
termaster, ‘‘and there is not an oil stove in 
the warehouse.” 

‘Two hours!” said the general in his 
fiercest manner. And inside of the time, 
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from near-by towns, by motor, by street 
car, by horse and wagon and under mes- 
sengers’ arms, began to arrive such pro- 


cessions of oil stoves as set the hospital 
grinning with delight. 

So the general found the right man for 
his trouble bureau, and turned the work 
over to him. He said he wanted all com- 
plaintsinvest igate d. Andinthis connection 
it may be said that many letters plainly 
show the influence of German propaganda. 
He wanted families that required help as- 
sisted financially through the many 
ciations that stand ready to do so. He 
wanted, in a word, a contented army. Be- 
only a man who is free from worry 





asso- 


cause 
will make a good soldier. 

The trouble bureau at the camp became 
the liaison between the camp and > 
commissions in the various cities. It be- 


between 





came a connecting link, too, he 
enlisted man and his famils It was able 
for instance, how much truil 


to tell him, 
there was in the sometimes highly col 
, were 


pred 


writing 





reports members of his family 
him as to affairs at home. 
It entered on its work in no skeptical 
and its saith | in human nature per- 
s. It presumes that a case is genuine 
until it is proved otherwise. 
To show how they are succeeding, what 
they are doing, here is one letter that came 
in a few days ago. The writer is Mrs. E. B. 


‘ Dear General: 





hank you for 
n giving my case attention 
I received a fine Chr present from 
the American Red Cross in the form of a 
check for $10.00, which I am very thankful 
to you and the Red Cross for. 

‘Lam also ver to you for giving 
my husband permission to come home and 
visit me Christmas, which made us both 


I want tot 


your kindness 


istmas 





¥ gratel 


‘Please allow my husband to be present 
at the birth of our bal y 
‘General, me very happy by 
my case. I appreciate your 
ci h you much happiness the 
coming New Year. 


thanking you, : 


‘Again the 
‘Re spec 


you made 
1 ] 
looking into 





ndness 








signed)” 


That was worth doing, ik. 

As time went on the activities of the 
bureau increased. For camp is a city, 
and init ma) be found eve ry sort of trouble 
to which the are liable 
This is a résumé of the bureau’s activities, 
} istily written out for me by its splendid 
and efficient head: 

“Where a ier is separated from his 
wife and wants a divorce. We get results 

‘A soldier |} is automobile. We 
find it. 

** A soldier wants to collect a note. 
d rit 


wr 
our 


dwell rs of a city 


sold 
as lost | 


Some- 
times we 

‘A soldi r wis 
In two « 
camp and 


Both Cases 


a certain girl 
them to 
were married. 


iage.’ 


hes to marry 


ases We nave brought 
seen that they 





required the marr 


Stamping Out Propaganda 


1an’s family needs medical or 
these through the 
excellent method 
organization. I 
the effective 
is doing for the 


“Where an 
financial aid we 
Red Cross, as we have an 
of cooperation with that 
too highly of 


Red Cross 


obtain 





cannot 
work that 
fami this camp. 

‘Men apply here da and ask us to in- 
home. This we do 
1 if important 


speak 
the 


} P 4 1) 
les of the r t 


Soiaiers at 





vestigate sickness at 
te lep! one or tele gra 


letter if not urgent. 


or by 


hy 


*‘In other words, the purpose of this bu- 
reau is to attend to any need which may 
come into the life of a soldier and which he 
cannot attend to for himself by reason of 


his prese ice her 


Incidenta 








y, the trouble bureau is saving 
thousands of d llars to the Government in 
furloughs. There was a time 
about Thursday of week, 
imbers of enlisted men lost reia- 
buried on Saturday. But the 
trouble shooter, with his telegraph and 
telep] of more than 
unsuspecting parent by a well-placed 
Wires from home reporting 





unnecessé 


when, 


cre dible nt 





in- 


each 





tives, to 





one, has saved the life 
one 


telegram. 


“Aunt Matilda died to-day Funeral Sat- 
urday Come home” are now compara- 


tively infrequent. 

I have not heard of any such trouble- 
bureau system in other camps. But then, 
there are not many men with the outlook 


It could be done in every 


For 


our general has. 
camp. Itsh ould be done in every camp. 





the general’s psychology is ri ight A man 
who is worrying about his family is not 
even potentially a good soldier. It is not 
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too much to say that the woman at home 
can win or lose this war for us. 

The immediate result of this work was 
an improvement in the morale. I have 
never seen a drunken soldier in our camp 
or in the city three miles away. There has 
been an entire absence of the small offenses 
that might reasonably be expected to occur 
when thirty-odd thousand men of all sorts 
are gathered together, with entire liber 
outside of certain hours of work. TI 
no vice. And that, too, 





>is 


is worth while. 


But—the investigation of all these let- 
ters, instead of consigning them to the 
wastebasket, revealed another need. Ger- 


pacifists and disloyal 
painting our army 


man propagandists, 
iewspapers had been 
camps in lurid colors. The people at home 
were getting a false impression of them. 
Lies as to epidemics, suicides and gener: il 
wretchedness were being widely circulated. 

There were two remedies: To take the 
boys home so they could tell the truth, and 
to bring the fathers and bo ers and wives 
sweethearts to the camp to see for 
Rather a big order, that. But 
it was solved, as things have a way of being 
solved in our camp. 

Fortunately most of the men had been 
recruited from the state in which the camp 
was located. But even then, how was it 
humanly possible to get the boys back to 
their home towns? 


and 
themselves. 


interest Growing 


More cigarettes in the general’s little up- 
perroom. More pondering. More manag- 
ing by the staff and the aids —this time 
directed to keeping out of the way and 
under cover. And then 

There were seven all-American football 
players in the camp. They had been easily 
discovered, because at first, in the absence 





of rifles and any @quipment, the men were 
set to playing. They played games. They 
still play, for that matter. There is one 

game I can see from my window that looks 


‘ like drop the handkerchief, only 
the har ather strap. 

Many of the met ver played, and 
those games were for the purpose of teach- 
ing them to use their muscles. But it 
ended in the discovery of material for a fine 
football team. 

‘Ha!’ said the general—or its military 
equivalent. And the problem was solved. 

All over the state this last fall went the 
football team. But not alone. No, in- 
deed! It went in state, and to each city it 
was accompanied by the men who had been 
ruited from that city. A ade, headed 
by a band, with Char once the 
star corner loafer, marching with 
his head up and carrying a rif d looking 
like a man; a football game oa the mn a 


extremei} 
handkerchief is ¢ 





rec 





town's 








military drill executed by boys who had 
gone away a few weeks before untrained, 
undisciplined, only too often undeveloped 


and now in the pink, as the 
Small wonder that it 

in the grand stands to their feet, 
wildly. 

‘harlhe Smith and 


physically, 
British say. 
the peop le i 
chee ring 
Then ¢ 
home on a twenty-four-hour fu 


brought 


the others went 






igh, to 
tell all they knew. And what they told 
good. They were havin gabully time. The 
T 4 





fellows were bully food was bi 
They were not con te mplating suicide. 
had not had smallpox. They were not 
poisoned by German cooks. They were not 
shooting every day after bre 

And gradu: ally rit be gan to get round that 
the camp was a pretty good place. Fami- 
] dried their tears and observed to the 
eighbors that Joe’s chest measure had in- 
vased two inches and that he had pros- 
pects of being made a corporal 

A million people saw those boys parade 
th rough the streets of their native towns, 
and smiled and wept and went home wit! 
a revision of ideas that was eminently g 
for them. 

But one thing led to another. I can, by 
bending forward, one wing of the next 
development in our camp. As a matter of 
fact the very room in which I am writing 
this is a part of that development. 

Interest in the camp was growing. And 
Christmas was coming From far 
away and close by there began an influx of 





spies akfast. 


L1eS 





food 


see 


too. 


visitors to see the boys. The little town 
three miles away was swamped. Yet in 
pursuance of his conviction that an meey 
is strong only when the people at hom 


1 it the general wishe d 





stand squarely behinc 
the families to come. 
He was proud of his camp, as well 
might be. But here was winter coming, and 
(Continued on Page 93 
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PA ae, 


This is Royal No. 0162 








In Your Home! 
Beca se C atter if 
Wags oe a es 


robust and wiry, there are countless 
times when Nature cries out for rest 
and relaxation. And the Royal is 
the one easy chair that most perfectly 
supplies it. 


Not merely because stylish and artistic; 
rather because of its delightful recuperative 
effecton the human system, and which health 
and happiness both require—that is why 
you need and ought to have one of the famous 





The World’s Easiest Easy Chairs 


Pushing the button releases the back, which then as- 
sumes any desirable position, where it is securely locked 
upon release of button. Another button pressure and 
the back quietly returns and is automatically locked in 
original position. 

You can rest in a Royal in any position you desire, 
from upright to full reclining. In every position you are 
comfortably supported. No tensed muscles nocramps 
nostrains. Your head issupported. Soare your shoulders. 


1108 Chicago Street 


Showing Foot Rest Concealed 


More Than 1000 Different Styles 
$17.00 to $100.00 


In attractive designs, both Modern and Period. 
Handsome tapestries, velours, genuine or imitation 
leather. All finishes of oak and mahogany. 

Durable—dependably constructed — absolutely nothing to get 
out of order —will give years of satisfying service. Fully guaranteed. 

Every genuine Roy al has the name stamped on Push Button 


For Sale at Leading Furniture Stores 
Special Inducements Now Offered! 


Go to you: dealer today and see a Royai demonsiration. Ask 
about the new De Luxe seat! 

The two SPECIALS shown opposite are beautiful examples 
of Royal quality, and next week, to further introduce Royals, they 
will be offered at Special Prices and Terms by leading dealers 
everywhere. Offer is limited. 

ight now, write for FREE booklet, ““Conscious Rest.” It 
tells youa delightful way to see Roy als without obligation to buy. 


THE ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO. 


See your dealer at once. 


And your back. And limbs. You can entirely relax! 
But—when you wish to stretch out or to again sit up- 
right, you do not have to jump up and fumble with some 
clumsy contraption. Just push the button concealed in 
right arm of chair, and the back reclines, or rises, as you 
desire. You don’t have to pull up another chair to rest 
your legs on. Pull out the Leg Rest as shown in use by 
woman above, and Rest—Rest—Rest! 


Leg Rest, or Foot Rest, out of sight when not in use. 


Showing Foot Rest Conceuled 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


Se 


» You Need One of These 


Famous Easy Chairs 
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JOU'VE read how the fighting 
planes maneuver—a quick climb 
then a plunge—a sharp turn—then a 
quick reverse turn—can you conceive 

of anything standing such strains? 

Yet each plug must deliver an in- 
dependent spark every sixteenth part 
of a second and every spark must 
come on the instant and fire every 
charge in every cylinder every time. 

Phat dependability to which one 
may safely entrust life and limb if 
need be, is inherent in Champion 
Poledo Spark Plugs. 

When you realize that Champions 
supply the spark of life for an over 
whelming majority of motors of all 
kinds, you appreciate how faithfully 
we are attaining laboratory results in 
quantity manultacture. 

When you buy spark plugs see that 


hampion 
Toledo 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


the name “*Champion”’ is on the porce- Champion Aéroplane Plug 


lain—not merely on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


ae: 








(Continued from Page 90) 


no place for the enlisted man to see his 
family except the road or the parade ground 
or the crowded lobby of a hotel. 


I should like to publish the name of the 

camp wizard. Just as | should like to pub- 
lish the general’s name, and the names of 
the men round him who have so ably sec- 
onded him, the name of the horse 
which attacked me, and of that 
practical ic the trouble shooter. But 
I may not. we shall speak of the 
wizard. 


and 
so foully 
lealist, 
So 


The wizard built the camp—a small 
thing, of course, only three miles long and 
two and one-half miles wide. And he built 


ong in the time 
a street ier is talking about get- 
ting the ready; and a church; 
and the sixty-five-acre hospital; and a few 
other things. 

So the general went to the wizard. 
that is wrong. Generals do not go to any- 
one, even wizards. He summoned him to 
the Presence and explained the — 
And here I am a trifle vague, for I do not 
know from which brain the vast C ommunity 


a cement road three miles | 
commissior 


>» contracts 


No, 


House sprang, full-panoplied, like Mi- 
nerva—or whoever it was—from the head 
of Jove. 


a most excellent word in this 
In three weeks from the time 
Community House was 
taurant served dinner to 


Sprang is 
connection, 
of beginning, the 
opened, and its 


nine hundred people. A real dinner, too, on 
linen, with flowers and silver and china. 
And the stage at the opposite end was hung 
with its blue velvet curtains, and open 
fires gleamed, and low lamps with golden 


played, 
who had 


les gl and the band 
and father and mother and sister, 


} 1 
SUK Sha wed, 


come disconsolate ly to see Jack bearing the 
hardships of war found themselves seated 
in deep leather « airs, watching that same 
Jack dance with the prettiest girl on the 
floor. 

It is a vast building, built in the shape 
of the symbol of the Red Cross. But its 
size does not make it ugly. It was done in 

and it is beautiful. Architec- 


h 1 
three weeks, 
1 


turally it is beautiful. The decorations are 


beautiful. But most beat utiful of all is the 
spirit that stands behind it. Not govern- 
ment money built it. It was built and 
fin anaes by individual effort—a beautiful 


spot, a bit of home - the enlisted man. 






Poe it is for the enlisted man. Officers 
may use it, and do. "But its p rimary pur- 
pose was to give to the private soldier a 
place where he may take his visitors _For 
himself e there are many Y. M. ¢ y * 
halls, which are his clubs. For his sweet- 
heart, when she visits him, for his parents 


or his wife—there is this great building. 
Conscientious Objectors 


But the Community House again brought 
its problems. The camp is three miles from 


the town, and rooms in the town were at a 
premium. So once again a conference, and 
the eed sitting up at nights—or stand- 
ing; he never sits. And hence my camp 
window. 

Two dormitory buildings for visitors, 
next to the Community House, are already 
in use, the Masonic House and the D. A. R. 
House. Here for a do lar a day one secures 


a small room, plain but comfortable. My 
little room contains my washstand, desk, a 
bureau, a narrow iron bed and two chairs 

all I require. More, indeed. I cannot sit 
in two chairs. Down the corridor there is 
a bathroom with plenty of hot water. A 
radiator keeps me warm, though it is bit- 
terly cold outside. And when it is time for 


food I have but to walk a hundred feet to 





the Community House. Eve ntually there 
will be seven hundred rooms in various dor- 
mitories, and all of them occupied. And 
that, I thi was wort! cues 

So our camp has solved i social prob- 
lem and is by way of solving its equipment 
problems too. Bi it there remain two ques- 
tions for which there is as yet no answer. 
One is a big one, an 1d one is small. 

The small one is rather curious. It re- 
lates to the conscientious obje ctor. In the 
tate from which most of the men come 


there are many Amish. And the Amish are 


conscientious objectors. They will not 
fight. They will not wear uniforms. They 
will not salute officers. Most of them will 
not work. And they will not draw pay. 
But they are conscripted, they are in the 
( soe. and they are familiarly known as 
the guests. 

ies I do not know Amish psychology. 
There isa deep col viction, of course, or 
they would draw their pay. And they are 





do not believe in but- 
tons, for one thing, and fasten their cloth- 
ing with hooks and eyes. But I do not care 
about buttons myself, having spent a cer- 
tain portion of my life sewing them onto a 
restless family which was constantly going 
through the process known as bursting out! 
And they wear long hair, and small beards 
under their chins. 
Some of them 


consistent. They 


there are perhaps forty 
in the camp—serve occasionally in officers’ 
mess, in kitchen or dining room. But their 
elders object, and every now and then with- 
out warning the officers’ mess is without 
waiters. The Amish go to the guardhouse 
to live on bread and water, and letters of 
complaint go to Washington. Then the 
harassed War Department wires to have 
them freed, and the vicious circle begins 
again. 

It is an absurd and inconsistent situa- 
tion. For if we are right in exempting the 
Quakers these men should be sent home; 
and if we are wrong we should draft the 
Quaker eligibles. And there you are. 
Truly the conscientious objector is difficult 
to understand and more difficult to handle. 
That is the small problem. 


The big one is national. It is being wor- 
ried over now in Washington, becaus« 
something must be done, and done quickly. 
The Secretary of War believes it should be 
done. The army machine in Washington 
is less anxious. It does not like to delegate 
authority, and it is suspicious. For a long 
time it has held all authority in its own 
hands. But the army has grown. The emer 
gency is real. Time is the one thing we 


squander, but are 


present system 


may not squandering 


under the 
Generals’ Hands Tied 

Each of these camps represents in labor 
and material some two hundred million 
dollars. It is a vast plant, its operating 
heads its officers. And at the top, respon- 
sible for it all, is the general in command. 
It would strike one then as reasonable that 
this general in command, considered com- 
petent to train his division of thirty-odd 
thousand men here and to take them into 
battle abroad, should have the privilege of 
changing and improving his officer execu- 
tives to secure the greatest possible effi- 
ciency. He should have the right to weed 
out incompetent officers, with the inevitable 
loss of life they will entail on the other side, 
before it is too late. He should be able to 
promote competent ones—to move a man 
valueless in one capac ity to another where 
that man will work weli. 

He cannot. He is given a readymade 
officer personnel and must do what he can 
with it. Is there any other business in the 
world with such an investment, wit! 
much at stake, where the man responsible 
has no voice? Of course not. 

True, he may pom recommendations for 
changes. But I have been keenly interested 
in watching the fate of such recommenda- 
tions. Two months, three months—and no 
action. And all the time the German Army 
fighting its hideous warfare, and making 
efficiency among its officers its watchword 
and its strength. 

If these generals of divisions are com- 
petent to train their divisions here and to 
lead them abroad, they are competent to 
weed out weakness and replace it with 
strength. What can Washington know of 
a man’s ability? Who can know but the 


so 


general whose business it is to watch that 
man and to judge by results? 

The Secretary of War knows all this. He 
wants to give these division generals full 


power, as they have already full respon- 
sibility. But the Secretary of War is but 
one man, and not a soldier; and when he 
is told by his advisers that a thing cannot 
legally be done ne faces a difficult situa 


tion. Asa matter of fact many of the things 
we did in the Civil War were unconstitu 
tional. What is the Constitution between 


enemies? 


However, this may be said: The situatior 


lies now in the hands of the President. 
Only the President may give to these 
divisien generals, now when it is most 
valuable, the power to promote. If he will 


do this a great and necessary step forward 
will have been taken. 

It was after almost three years of struggle 
in the Civil War that Abraham Lincoln saw 
the wisdom of delegating full authority to 
his officers, and the result was the speedy 
end of the war. 

The British had some such problem. 
They, too, found themselves held up by the 
endless red tape of what corresponds to our 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 


Gentle 


Name 


Addres Ss 


City 





Calkins, Kohl, Kemp and a score 
of our other valued young 
have gone to war. 


men 


Before Uncle Sam borrowed them, 
we were paying them, on an aver- 


age, $300.00 a month. 
Are you doing as well ? 


You can! 


$300.00 
a Month 


The fact that they have gone gives 


alkins 
an Hour 


John C 
Dollar 


you a remarkable opportunity to 
make more money. 


The demand for the three nation- 
ally popular Curtis periodicals, 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman, is 
greater than ever before. 


Edwin Kohl 


Thousands of orders coming 
directly to us simply because our 
staff of local salesmen is not big 
enough to handle 


We Need You 


to represent us locally your 
spare time—and we will pay you 
liberally 
for the new and renewal suhscrip- 


are 


a month 


all the business. 


in 
in salary and commission 


tions you can easily and quickly 
secure. 

more We 
Let’s get together. 


You can use money. 


can use you. 


Just Clip and Mail the Coupon— Today 


270 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


n: Please tell me how much you'll pay me for time 


State 





























HERE are thousands of people in all parts of this country as well as abroad who 
are availing themselves of the safety, privacy and convenience of the Banking 


by Mail plan of this large, strong bank, which is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System. Why not YOU? Send your name and address for tree « opy of booklet“*M.” 
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adjutant general's office. And they solved 


it in businesslike fashion. As time was 
short and permanent promotions would 
take months, they evolved a system of tem- 


promotions. The officer loss was 
enormous, and promotions had to be made 
quickly. So they made a lieutenant, for 
instance, temporary captain, with the duties 
and pay of a captain; and it did not matter 
then how many months it took to get the 
appointment through. The company had 
a captain. If he made good, he became 
permanently captain. If he failed to make 
good, he was, the emergency passing, re- 
stored to his former rank. 

So, if the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Inde pendence and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and the Articles of War 
forbid our doing this most vital thing, by 
all means let us learn something from the 
—— Ve do not like to learn from the 
Britis , but the have been through the war 
mill, aid they know. 


porary 


Sometimes, as I sit at my window, I 
think of the psychology of clothes. Put 
me into the rough-and-ready riding things 
of my Western trips, and I am a vagabond. 
Put almost any frivolous girl into a nurse’s 
uniform and watch her very thoughts 
and change. And so I wonder about an 
army uniform. 

It makes a difference in a man. He de 
velops the « pril de cor ps of the 
We have excellent examples of t 


ober 


army. 
his in our 


police force and among our postal carriers 
They wear the badges of great organiza- 
tions. They are marked men. And they 
carry well the dignity of their positions. 


What of uniforming labor? Surely the 
man at home, in munition and shipbuilding 
plants, in all the other industries which are 


fighting this war as certainly as the soldiers 





at the Front—surely that man deserves 
to wear a uniform showing what he is 
doing. 


And I venture to go further. Put labor 
into uniform, and many of our labor troub! 
will cease. It need not be the army uni- 
form. It should not be. But by di 
the man himself will develop an esprit de 
the tion that he is of 
chosen to help. He 1s, whereve r he goes 
marked man, a man given, as truly as any 
soldier, to the country’s service. Think 
over, employers of labor, lying awake nights 
to hold your organizations together. 





corps convic those 








Wasted Molars 


All sorts of camp incidents drift to me in 
my little room. There was the bomb found 


der a wing of the hospital, a piece of pipe 
filled with a whitish substance, presumably 
ammonal or trinitrotoluol. Gingerly—oh, 
very, very gingerly—it was carried to the 


laboratory and placed in a tub of water. 


Which, after all, good a place as 
any for it, since it turned out to be mere 


Was aS 





an elbow of water pipe choked up | ne 
deposit and therefore cut out he 
plumbers. 

And there is the tragic fate of the con- 
cript who had all his double teeth drawn 
so he would be sent back home. And when 


the examiners got to him they rejected him 


for heart trouble and never even looked in 
his mouth! 

And there is the 
place early in the 


incident, which took 


autumn, of clearing a 


cornfield in five minute The camp Wa 
built on a great fertile plain, and when the 
men took possession the corn wa till 


Was assigned a 
and the] b- 
solved in tl 


tanding. Each 
cornfield as its parade ground, 
lem of clearing it quickly 


regiment 


the 


fashion: The men marched into 

ornfield and « ippeared. It was, for a 
few minutes, a lost regiment. Then the 
word was given ( lear cornstalks!”’ 
From the vantage ground of a | there 





irious sight ofa 
and with 


some dist 


co ild have 
field of cor moving 
measured rhythm toa point 
away, leavin 
ot, which 
ground. 
And there is the never-to-be forgotten 
story of the general and the offi 
he — Regiment. 
Now the general 


» heen s 
sedatel 
ance 
ided 


urade 


bare and de! 


g behind a 
immediately was a Dp 


cers of 


requires little sleep, 
which is extremely fortunate, because he 
really has no time for it. And he has a 
habit of going about at night now and then, 
to see how things are doing. Also it is a 
good thing, and probably in the re gulat ions, 
to turn a regiment out at night and hold a 
stop watch on the performance. Because 
being able to turn out quickly is a very 
valuable asset to a regiment at war. 





THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


So on a cold November night the general, 
accompanied by an aid, stalked down a 
company street. The general waited out- 
side while the aid went in and roused the 
colonel. 

Then things began to move. The pri- 
vates, since the night was cold, had crawled 
into their ieakete partially dressed, so 
their part was easy enough. But the 
officers, given to the soft effeminacy of 
night garments, were less lucky. 

The general stood outside and waited, 
watch in hand; and finally from company 
houses appeared in the moonlight the men 
and the officer personnel of the regiment, 
some of the officers wonderfully and mar- 
velously attired. Hat, overcoat, pyjamas 
and bedroom slippers was a favorite com- 
bination. Hat, overcoat and boots but no 
trot isers was another. 
formed. The general 
Then he eyed the officers, and 
no discrepancy in costume escaped the 
relentless moonlight. 

“Fall out,” said the general to the adju- 
tant,“‘all officers not properly turned out.” 

Or perhaps he said “‘ Turn out all officers 
not properly fallen out.” 1am rather weak 
on military term 





companies 


wel them. 









A March for Discipline 


So the adjutant did it, whichever it was; 
and the general made a short speech, some- 
thing like this: 

“*l have issued an order that when a 
regiment is — out all officers shall 
appear reac ly for « luty. You are evident ly, 













then, ready for duty. I shall have the adju- 
tant fall you in, columns of fours, and 
march you to the far end of camp. Report 
to me there.” 

So the adjutant fell them in, and the 
general went grimly away, and the motley 
and crestfallen procession started on its 

of a cold November 


33 ones sh iver 


lippered 


red in the 
ones slipped and 
d hardly had they gone a 
hen an astonished and ter- 
illenged them: 


s there! 





They halted. He 
were they, anyhow 
** Officers « Gf the 
adjutant f 

The sentry skeptical. He had 
no orders to let twos q 1ads of half-clad men 


» was a problem. Who 
Regiment,” said the 


as ope nly 


through his part of the camp at 1:30 A.M, 
He stared—and passed the buck. 
“Corporal of the guard, Post Number 








Six!’ he yelled, pointing his bayonet at the 
id 1 ‘ Wal tband 

Five other sentri one after the other, 
took up the « until at last it reached the 


the party waited, 


of the guard came running, 


to stop and stare. He 
and he, too, passed the 
the guard, Post Number 





Arrived the sergeant of the guard. He 
had no instructions to cover the situation. 
If the adjutant was firm he was firmer. The 
party should not pass, not on his at = ority. 

“Commander of the guard!” e yelled 
stertorous 

Appeared at last the commander of the 


guard, in a very bad humor and considera- 
ble haste. 

“What the he began. And then 
he leaned up agau 1company house and 
laughed until he cried 

The party eyed him grimly, and waited. 
And at last he passed them on. But not far. 

l'hree miles through the camp went that 
eold and dispirited little party that night, 
and every few hundred yards were they 
held up, and the same program repeated. 

ght breezes toyed with manly ankles. 


I irettes was denied them. 
And across the ca np the gene ral waited 
ted and waited and —— 





gave them a brief lec » when the vy 
fina loomed up in the moonlight. It 
was short and crisp, because I rather sus- 
pect he was in imminent danger of most 


ungeneral 

Generally spe 
tangled web of red tape 
ever it is humanly The general's 
shoulders are beond and where military or 
human necessity is urgent he is quite likely 
to get things wherever he can, and receive 
permission six month slater. And it is only 
fair to Washington to say that when a man 
has courage to do this, and the nece ssity is 





Ke Mil 
aking, we have cut the 
in our camp wher- 


possible. 
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real, the War Department stands behind 
im. 

If a man requires operating-room equip- 
ment at once and the supply department is 
preparing to ship it next April the only 
thing to do is to buy the equipment at the 
nearest place, and in case there is a row to 
tell Washington to deduct the ten thousand 
or so it has cost from the commanding 
officer’s pay of $666.67 a month! 

Heresy, of course, but good common 
sense. I know a man who built a one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar rifle range that 
way. Washington turned pale, and yelled 

regulations, and made a dreadful row—and 
then paid the bill and reported the range a 
marvel! 

So we have cut red tape, but at the be- 
ginning it was different. Here, taken from 
his notebook, is the exact routine through 
which one young sergeant by the head- 
quarters troop went to secure, when it was 
needed ina hurry , the handle eof a post-hole 
digger, costing fifteen cents, and technically 
described as post-hole digger, handle, one. 

First he went to the camp quartermaster, 
who had no post-hole digger, handle, one. 
He was referred to the division adjutant 
for an order to purcl ise in town, the 
division adjutant’s office being a mile from 
the quartermaster’s. The division adjutant 
referred him to an aid-de-camp. The aid- 
de-camp went to the general and secured an 
order. The general signed the order, which 
was carried back to the division adjutant. 
The division adjutant, who is that person 
who, if wars were fought with typewriters, 
would be a general, made out a request, to 
be taken back to the camp quartermaster. 
The camp quartermaster O.K’d the re- 


one 











quest, and sent the by now breathless mes- 
iger to the purchase department, where 
the purcha jing off icer mi ide out in triplicate 


an order sixteen inches by twelve for post- 
hole digger, handle, 


one, 


The Lonely Silo 


Back to the camp quartermaster with 
the orders in triplicate to be signed and to 
receive a purchase order for a store in the 
town. To the assistant quartermaster for a 
machine to take the messenger to town. 
Referred to the transportation officer, who 
found a car and no driver. Half an hour 
looking for a driver. 








Total, six miles of walking and six hours’ 
time, to secure in a hurry, for w: aiting 
troops, post-hole digger, handle, one, fif- 


teen cents. 


It is well to find all the amusement one 
can in the camps. a many there are 
here who, like myself, e looking through 
strange windows out to a new world! Some 
forty thousand, in this one place, looking 
out on peaceful farms of which even the 
fences have disappeared. There is, not far 
from me, a rec It rises close by a com- 
pany street. But of the cattle it once fed in 
winter there is no sign. It stands there, 
absurd, inconsistent, useless, a mute re- 
min ler of things that are gone. Troops 
mare h pastit; a corral of unclipped horses, 
with a shed shelter, is near. Great gray 
ambulances, taking the short road to the 
hospital, pass it hour after hour. 

And there are some of us at the camp 
who feel exactly as detached as that silo, as 
out of place. Other windows I 

windows that looked out on a 
on a rather sl! abby but beloved 
on ariver that must by now be filled 
with floating ice. But the great upheaval 
has wrapped my lares and penates in 
muslin and moth-preventives, has sent the 
dogs to strange homes, and even the cat to 
an unfamiliar he arthri ug. 

Before long the garden will be showing 
‘ s of life, and who is to uncover the lilies 
of the valley under the pear tree or watch 
for the tulips in the borders? What 
friendly hand has fed the birds this winte 
Has le et whippe pt rvice flag, with 
its two stars, to ribbons? How many stars 
will be added to that flag before this war is 
over? 

And then I look out over the camp a 
my difficulties seem small and trivial. Her 
all about, are men and boys preparing $e 
make the great effort of their lives. Many 
of them will come back, the better and 
finer for the thing they have done. Some 
there are who will not return, but they will 

1ave had their great moment. And that is 
something. There will be other springs. 
The lilies of the valley will come up again 
under the pear tree. And many of us who 
are looking through strange windows on a 
new world will see again the things of home. 
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SE-MENT-OL 


Radiator Cement 
Finds the leak and fixes it 
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How The Norwesco Laboratories | 


Discovered SE-MENT-OL 


"FINDS THE LEAK AND FIXES IT” 


T happened several years ago that, out on a lonely road and miles 
from a garage, the radiator of a certain automobile suddenly de- 
veloped a leak. 


Not an uncommon incident—but it was a subject of great interest to one man in 
particular, a friend of this motorist and a practical chemist. 


The leak was mended with solder and iron, after much inconvenience and at 
considerable expense. Then another leak followed—and another—with the same 
costly process of repair. 

Soon the radiator was discarded and the chemist friend got it to experiment on. He had seen § 
the need for a radiator cement; some chemical preparation that would work from within the # 
radiator itself. SE-MENT-OL, produced to-day by Frederick R. Hall and his associated chemists r 
in the Norwesco Laboratories, is the result. It is the first of many chemical automobile utilities 
now bearing the brand name 


The Chemically Correct Line 
SE-MENT-OL is a ‘‘Chemically Correct”’ 


radiator cement which quickly ‘‘Finds the 
Leak and Fixes It’’—permanently—without 
the least possibility of injuring the radiator. 


used with the same confidence with which you 
use SE-MENT-OL, because each is ‘‘Chemi- ¥ 
cally Correct,”’ tested and proved in general use. 


Probably your dealer carries Norwesco prod- 
ucts. But if you cannot get them in your 
community, check the coupon for the articles 
you want and enclose retail price with it, 
giving the name of your hardware or acces- k 
sory dealer. 


It is known to more than a million motorists 
and garage men as a safe, dependable and eco- 
nomical product—always the same, uniformly 
excellent and never-failing in its work. 

Each product in the Norwesco line can be 


Mail coupon for interesting booklet, ‘‘The Proper Care of Your Car.’ 


The Northwestern Chemical Company 
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Pebeco for 
Reveille and Taps 


When the bugles blare, “I can’t get ’em 
up, I can’t get em up,” the wise soldier 
wakes up his mouth with the tingling tang 
of Pebeco Tooth Paste. And if taps send 
him regularly to bed Pebeco-refreshed, he 
is giving his teeth true soldierly protection. 

Tooth-ache is a mighty mean thing in 
camp or on the march. Yet where tooth- 
decay goes unchecked, tooth-ache is bound 
to follow. The soldier spends much of his 
time in damp and cold—and dampand cold 
find unerringly the weak spots in teeth. 

Pebeco counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth,” 
which authorities claim is the principal 
cause of tooth destruction. They say that 
nine out of every ten persons have “‘Acid- 
Mouth.” 

The dental profession universally recom- 
mends Pebeco, not only because it checks 
“Acid-Mouth” but because it also cleans 
and polishes the teeth, makes wholesome 
the breath, and invigorates the whole 
mouth. In all ways, it’s the model denti- 
frice for the soldier. 

The tooth paste that the soldier relies 
upon amid rigors of camp and trenches, 
is a dependable tooth protection for the 
civilian. 

Suggestion to Soldiers’ Families and 
Friends: Send the boy several tubes of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 

Free Trial Offer 


We send free to any person, who wants to test for 
“Acid-Mouth,” free acid test papers and trial tube of 
Pebeco. The test is simple, and shows the presence or 
absence of “Acid-Mouth” instantly. And the trial tube 
contains enough Pebeco to show conc lusively that Pebeco 
does counteract this dangerous condition. 


*ebeco is for sale by all druggists 
OUR SIGN IS OUR BOAD- 
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‘Raisin Pie - 


The Dessert for Meatless Days 


OR rare combination of food value, attractiveness and appe- 


tite appeal, serve California Raisin Pie made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins. ‘These raisins are rich in the natural sugars and 


minerals so necessary to rugged well-being. Sun-Maid 


Pie is a delicious dessert to serve on meatless days. Eat it for its own sake 
alone. Forget, if you wish, that it abounds in energy-producing food units. 


The Bread of High Nutrition 

Iry California Raisin Bread also. This bread has won a high 
place in American homes because of its delicious flavor and high 
food value. Now, when sugar must be saved, it carries even a 
greater appeal because bakers can make it without sugar; the nat- 
ural sugar of the raisins supplies all the sweetening required. Sun- 
Maid Raisins contain 1560 calories (energy-producing food units) 
per pound. Few other foods are their equal as energizers. Re- 
member this in home cooking. 

Three varieties: Seeded (seeds 
extracted ); Seed/ess (grown with- 
out seeds); C/usters(onthe stem). 
Send for new recipe book giving 
food values and many raisin reci- 
pes for attractive raisin foods that 
will cut down your living cost. 





You can eat Raisin Candy with 
rs oe ili = zest and a clear conscience be- 
Lictory Penny-Buns er 
: ’ cause raisins in candy save sugar. 
Your baker can supply you now 
1 cent each for one or a dozen 


acaiuiies top sai taal aad California 


s wheat than white bread. Yet 


ler in nutriment Phe 


Democracy’s helpers. Because California Associated Raisin Co. 


they save sugar, wheat and lard Mem! . 
embership SOOO Cyrowers 


I ry them today. ; 
Fresno, Cal. 


soci Sun-Maid Raisins 
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Old Dutch saves 

work,worry,time 

4 . . ' and money inthe 
Y kitchen. Cleans 
\\ MAKES EVERYTHING. SOUT all utensils quick- 
ly, thoroughly, 
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